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PREFACE 


n^HE scope of this thesis is confined to the treatnaent of the 
^ structure and practical working of political institutions 
in Northern India in ancient times, up to the Muslim 
conquest. The discussion of the origines of institutions is 
excluded from the work, except in so far as it is essential to 
an explanation of the structure of institutions in historical 
times. Social institutions in general, social or political theory, 
ordinary political history, and the institutions of the Deccan 
and the south of India are touched upon only as auxiliaries 
to the main theme. The work is based on a first-hand study 
of the original sources. In handling Vedic evidence, the 
Vedic Index of Professors Macdonell and Keith has been useful 
as suggesting references to original authorities. Dr. Richard 
Pick’s Social Organisation in North-Eastern India in Buddha’s 
time has likewise been extremely helpful for the J^takas. 
A good many of the references in Chapter V (on JAtakas) 
are identical with those in Dr. Pick’s excellent treatise but 
the sixth book of the Jatakas has also been utilised; some 
new facts are adduced throughout and fresh conclusions 
enunciated. In connection with Epic data some suggestions 
were derived from the well-known essay of Dr. Hopkins on 
the Social and Military Position of the Ruling Caste (J. A. 0. S., 
XIII, 1888). In Chapters X and XII and in a few paragraphs 
of other chapters, dealing with theoretical books, the material 
used is much the same as in my Theory of Government in 
Ancient India (post-Vedic) but the point of view is different 
and some of the passages utilised are also different. 

The radical divergence of my hypotheses from the 
conclusions of my predecessors renders it all the more 
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obligatory on my part to express my gratitude to them. 
But for their invaluable pioneer work in the domain of ancient 
Indian politics, it would have been impossible to write a 
connected account of the development of Hindu administi ation 
or to offer fresh interpretations of its various aspects. My 
particular obligations are due to my tutor Prof. H. J. Laski 
and other teachers at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science who guided my studies in Sociology, Political 
Science and Public Administration. Prof. A. Berriedale Keith 
and Dr. L. D. Barnett kindly offered valuable suggestions on the 
dates of some Sanskrit texts. Prof. C. N. Nallamnthu Ammal, 
M.A., B.Sc. (London), of Lady Willingdon’s College, Madras, 
brought some Tdmil data to my notice and assisted in their 
evaluation. Dr. Pran Nath, D.Sc. (London), during his tenure at 


the India OfBce Library, extended to me all facilities of research 
there and directed me to a number of little known texts which, 
otherwise, might have escaped my notice. The advice of my 
colleague Mr. Ksetre^a Chandra ChaHopMhydya, M.A., never 
grudged on the busiest of days, was always helpful in handling 
Vedic and classical Sanskrit texts. Another colleague, Mr. 
Bisheshar Prasad Srivastava, M.A., offered valuable criticism 
and saw part of the book through the press. Mr. Ram Shankar 
Prasad, M.A., read the proofs of the rest of the work and also 
compiled the Index. 

The Royal Asiatic Society’s scheme of transliteration has 
been adopted with slight modihcations which will explain them¬ 
selves. The accepted spelling of place-names has been em¬ 
ployed but diacritical signs have often been put to facilitate 
correct pronunciation. The proper names of persons are 
accented exactly in the manner adopted by their bearers. 


BENI PRASAD. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. 

The political institutions of the Hindus ^ are, in their • 
origin, as old as those of the Greeks but it is impossible 
to trace their development or visualise 

The Basie of the .Yieir working with the same clarity 
Study. ” . „ , . , 

and fulness. In spite of the rapid 

strides of Oriental research during the last hundred 
years, there is no political history of India, in the 
strict sense of the term, prior to the sixth century 
B.O., while the gaps in the subsequent annals are 
numerous and sometimes cover centuries. The dates of 
many kings are doubtful, while nothing can exceed the 
difficulty of fixing the chronological limits of most of the 
Hindu poets, philosophers, grammarians and legal and poli¬ 
tical writers. Nor is the raw material available for the study 
of political institutions so abundant in itself as the size 
of the country and the duration of its history would lead 
one to expect. Historical compositions are few. Works •• 
on law or polity are certainly numerous but, for the 
most part, they are theoretical and do not readily yield 
any information on the practical working of institutions. 
General literature, religious or secular, gives something 
only after the most searching examination. The foreign 
accounts of India by classical, Chinese and Arab writers 

1 Throughout this book the word Hindu is used in a compre- 
■^hensive sense so as to include followers of the Brahraanic. Buddhist, 
Jaina and other indigenous Indian persuasions, 





are more valuable but they are few and far between and 
some of them have not come down to us at first hand. 


• The inscriptions and coins which have been discovered 
and deciphered by a host of scholars in ever-increasing 
numbers of late constitute the real basis of the study 
of the structure and working of Hindu political institutions 
but the interpretation of administrative and fiscal terms 
therein bristles with diflSculties. A 
Study. discussion, based on scanty and 

dispersed materials, partly of un¬ 
certain dates, is bound to be perfunctory at best. Besides, 
there is the risk of reading modern or preconceived 
notions into the terms and documents of ancient times of 
which the atmosphere is so difficult to re-capture. One may 
be tempted to dismiss the polity of ancient India as mere 
Oriental Despotism which requires no further analysis 
4 and evaluation. Or one may import into antiquity the spirit 
I and ideals of modem times. Again, such is the nature of our 
documents that isolated, statements readily adapt themselves 
to attractive hypotheses and generalisations. The warning 
uttered by Professor Keith in regard to the Rigveda applies 
to much else in the range of Hindu literature, epigraphy 
and numismatics. It is easy, ’’ he writes, to frame and 
support by plausible evidence various hypotheses, to which 
the only effective objection is that other hypotheses are 
equally legitimate and that the facts are too imperfect to 
allow of conclusions being drawn.'' ^ Caution, indeed, must 
be the governing principle of all endeavours to elucidate 
the political ideas and institutions of the ancient Hindus. 
For instance, it is desirable to work on the assumption of 
later dates of books for which higher chronological limits 
are possible but not at all certain. To antedate any phe¬ 
nomena would be to weaken the very foundations of what 
ever hypotheses one may build. Another caution, equally 
' Cambridge History of India, vol. I, pp. 78-79. 
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essential, is to resist the ever-present temptation of 
combining information/’ A picture, constructed from 
texts separated by hundreds or thousands of years, may 
be fascinating in its fulness but may not be true of any 
given epoch. Similarly, documents from regions far apart 
cannot be used for a single area. In the uncertainty of dates 
and the dbscurity of the whole subject, every document 
should, as a general rule, be handled by itself and then 
joined to others only on the surest possible ground. The 
application of the most rigid critical standards alone can 
serve to illuminate the subject and, it may be, to add a new 
chapter to the science of Comparative Politics. 

iThe nature and working of Hindu political institutions 
were largely affected by geography, racial characteristics, 
social organisation and economic condi- 
of Geography^^^ tions."^ Geographical factors have, more 
than anything else, determined the trend 
of Indian political history. While the Himalayas have, for 
the most part, formed an impenetrable wall on the North, the 
openings on the North-west have let in successive hordes 
of immigrants and invaders who brought with them new 
types of civilisation, new ideas and institutions. Again, 
the north-western passes facilitated commercial and 
general intercourse between India and the Middle Bast. 
Recent excavations and discoveries, carried out chiefly 
by Sir Aurel Stein, have proved that the extensive desert 
which bars inter-communication at present was not so 
arid two thousand years ago, and that in Baluchistan and 
Seist^n there existed flourishing sites of civilisation which 
were abandoned, with the gradual drying up of the land, 
only after the second century B. 0. The chances for an 
exchange of cultural and political influences with Persia, 
might, prima facie^ have had something to do with the 
development of Hindu practices. Within the frontiers of 
India there are hills and valleys in the North, North-west, 
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orth-east, in Central India and on the -western coast, which 
afforded shelter to hard-pressed tribes and clans and 
enabled them to preserve their peculiar institutions. In 
the North, the vast Indo-Gangetic plains, flat and mono- 
tonous, have largely determined the form of political 
organisation. Here the contrast with Greece is complete. 
-In Greece, as Zimraern puts it, “each little plain, rigidly 
sealed within its mountain barriers, and with its popula¬ 
tion concentrated upon its small portion of good soil, seems 
formed to be a complete world of its own. Make your way 
_ up the pasture land, over the pass and down on to the 
fields and orchards on the other side, and you will find 
new traditions and customs, new laws and new gods, 
and most probably a new dialect. You will be in a new 
nation.”' In North India, the absence of any hills, lakes 
|or unfordable rivers militated against the permanence of 
jpolitical boundaries. Prima facie, every state would tend, 
|as it were naturally, to encroach upon its neighbours. It was 
not long before public opinion and political philosophy held 
.up to admiration the ideal of the “ big kingdom,” “ the king- 
.dora extending up to the sea,” “ the universal dominion.” 
|Oonstant efforts were made to realise the ideal in some 
1 practical form or other, in reality or in name. The result 
j was almost incessant warfare or readiness for war which 
•I was bound to influence the structure and working of 
I governmental institutions. It would promote the monarchy 
;. as against other forms of government. It might mean heavy 
(military expenditure and correspondingly heavy taxation. 
Whenever an extensive dominion came into being, the 
difficulty of communioations,-the standing difficulty 
of all pre-modern governments—might prove well- 
mgh insurmountable. The authority at the centre could not 
easily make itself felt at the circumference. Rigid central¬ 
isation would be impracticable. Regional autonomy would 


A. HJ. Zimmern, Greek Commonwealth, pp. 62-63. 
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CHAPTEE I 

md to be the rule. Nor would an empire under such 
ciroumstanoes hold together long even nominally. The j 
outlying regions would constantly be tempted to cut them- 1 
selves adrift from the main body, to start on an absolutely I 
independent career and, in their turn, to make a bid for;^ 
supremacy. Once again, at the first signs of weakness or . 
pressure at “the new centre, the old process might re-start \ 
round another point. Indian political history would thus ^ 
resolve itself into a ceaseless play of the centripetal^^d 
oentrifugaHorces in which the latter would, on the whole, 
prove stronger than the former. 

India is split into two halves by the Vindhyas and 
Satpuras. Nothing like the Himalayas, 
these chains of hills and mountains allow 
free intercourse between the North on the one hand and 
the Deccan, as the table-land is called, and the country 
south of the Krisn^ on the other hand. But they have 
served to make the two regions different in race, language 
and partly in culture. Within the peninsula again, the 
Deccan plateau is in geographical configuration different 
from the extreme south and differs from it essentially in 
race, language and character. Politically, India is divided 
into three great entities, each with a system of its own. 
More energetic and persistent than the quest for the suzer¬ 
ainty of the whole country, has been the quest for supre¬ 
macy over the North, over the Deccan and over the South 
as a whole. In particular, the region known as Tdmtlak- 
am, extending from the south of Madras to Cape Comorin, 
has a strong individuality of its own. In spite of centuries 
of Aryan contact and influence,- its civilisation has run 
an independent career. The admixture of Aryan blood 
is small; the languages contain few Sanskrit words; the 
political institutions show many important peculiarities. 
In the extreme south-west of India the Malabar, sheltered 
by the Western range and the sea from outside influences, 
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a museum of sociological curiosities. There is, 
However, no evidence to prove that its institutions represent 
a survival of those which once prevailed over the whole 
of the south or beyond. Further up, the sea and the 
Western Ghats, running for hundreds of miles along the 
coast, enclose a narrow strip of land, called the Kohkan,' 
which reared a hardy, sturdy race and enabled it to presort 
and develop its peculiar institutions. Beyond the bounds of 
India proper lies the island of Simhala or Ceylon which, for 
centuries, shared in the history of Southern India and, to a far 
lesser extent, in that of India as a whole. Politically, how¬ 
ever, it is an entity by itself. It is desirable that in any admi¬ 
nistrative survey the North, the Deccan, the South and Ceylon 
should be primarily treated by themselves. Since, however, 
they frequently influenced one another and since proximity 
and similarity of certain conditions made their institutions 
alike in some respects, the administrative history of any of 
the four areas can be enriehed by comparison with that 
of the others and by illustration from them. 




The most striking resemblance between the North of 
India and the rest of the country lies in the domain of 
economic life. Agriculture has been the predominant 
The predomi- oooupation of the whole country. The 
iwnoeofAgrioul- methods of agriculture have been practi¬ 
cally the same everywhere and for the 
whole of recorded history. The conservatism which the 
pursuit of agriculture tends to produce has therefore been 
a common feature. , Owing to the absence of any serious 
economic change, the framework of social and political life 
has not altered much. Besides giving the institutions a 
remarkable fixity, the dominance of agriculture has partly 
determined their form and character. The vast majority 


> For a graphic description of the Ghats, see Klphinstone, 
History of India, ed. Oowell, pp. 600-601, 
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of the population have lived in scattered villages. The 
proportion of the rural to the urban element was, in all prob¬ 
ability, even higher in ancient India than at present. The 
population itself was much smaller and therefore even more 
dispersed than at present. The H^thi- 
Population. gumpha inscription of Kh^ravela of 

Kalihga ( C. 165 B.O. ) puts the population of Kalihga, 
roughly modern Oriss4, at three millions and a half. A 
comparison of this figure with the figures available for the 
Kalihga army and the casualties in a former war and then 
a comparison with the numbers of the armies given for 
other regions, and, finally, a comparison with the present 
population of Oriss^, indicate, very roughly, a hundred 
millions as the population of the country. The mention 
of pastures and forests in Hindu literature and the general 
tenour of the foreign accounts also leave the impression 
that the country was not so thickly populated in ancient 
times as at present. No certainty is possible in a matter 
like this. But the rough indications are that in ancient 
times the population of India was about one-third 
of its present strength. It was thus even more diffus¬ 
ed among villages than at present. Such a condition 
was not favourable to the development of that intensity of 
life which characterized parts of ancient Greece and 
which issued in democratic . organisation. Not only 
was this vital condition of democracy 
Form of wanting, but the usual size of a state and 
the difificulty of communications put direct 
or representative democracy as a form of central govern¬ 
ment out of the question. Besides, the essential moral 
basis of democracy was destroyed by the operation of caste 
which cut the population into at least four and generally 
many more racial, occupational or social groups, held in 
varying degrees of esteem. Caste, how- 
ever, also struck against aristocracy as a 
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orm of government. It distributed the intellectual, martial 
and economic strength of the community among various 
sections and prevented that concentration of power in a 
single group which might enable it to dominate the rest. 
The elimination of democracy and aristocracy left the 
monarchy as the dominant type of government. Nothing 
else could meet the situation created by the conjuncture 
of geographical, economic and social factors. The mon-- 
vMarohy alone could symbolise the union of any considerable! 
iarea of territory. ^ 

On the other hand, the dominant sway of agriculture 
made the village the unit of society and, therefore, of 

The village. organisation. A village would, of 

course, share in the general culture of the 
land. But in the ordinary routine of life, it would tend to 
be a world by itself. Everything would tend to intensify 
its group-oonsoiousness. For fiscal and administrative pur¬ 
poses it would be the starting-point of all arrangements. 
Higher divisions of local government might be formed by 
grouping successively larger numbers of villages'together. 
s/While agriculture was the principal occupation, industry 
and commerce would be pursued by numbers of persons in 
every locality. Industry has always shown 
a tendency to organise itself in guilds. 
The guild, as a modern writer remarks, 
structure which, at one period or 
another, has existed over practically the 
whole of the civilised world. In medie¬ 
val Europe, industry was carried on under a system of 
enterprise at once public and private, associative and 
individual. The unit of production was the workshop of 
thein^ vidMl master craftsm a n ; but the craftsman held 
his position as a master only by virtue of full membership 
in his Graft-Guild. He was not free to adopt any methods 
of production, or any scale of production he might 


Industry 

Oommerce. 


and 


IS 


indeed a 
The guild. 
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choose; he was subjected to an elaborate regulation 
of both the quality and the quantity of his products, 
of the price he should charge to the consumer, and 
of his relations to his journeymen and his apprentices. 
He worked within a clearly defined code of rules which 
had the object at once of safeguarding the independence, 
equality, and prosperity of the craftsmen, of keeping broad 
the highway of promotion from apprentice to journeyman, 
and from journeyman to master; and also of prescribing 
the integrity and well-being of the craft by guarding 
the consumer against exploitation and shoddy goods.” ^ 
Conditions in ancient India were, of course, different in 
many important respects from those in medieval Europe. 
But the basic principle is the same. Throughout the greater 
part of ancient Indian history, guilds in some form or other 
are met with and have an important bearing on the state. 

The influence of race as a determinant of the course 
of social and political evolution cannot 
teristo^. be traced so readily as that of geography 

or economic conditions. “ National Char¬ 
acter ” has been the subject of some strange theories. As 
an English political writer puts it, national character is 
a wonder-worker at the beck and call of every embarrassed 
historian. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that a mass 
of men in a given region often differ in important psy¬ 
chological traits from another git^up. The ultimate origin 
of these differences may be traceable to geography,—to soil, 
climate and resulting habits of life and thought—but the 
presence of a set of deep-seated jgsychological traits con¬ 
stitutes a series of influences by itself in historical times. 
The innate characteristics,” as they may be called, have 
not been the same everywhere in India. For instance, the 
Ttoil character which has so profoundly impressed the 

^ G. D. H. Cole, Introduction to Terry’s Translation of Renard’e 
Guilds in the Middle Ages, pp. xiii-xiv, 

2 
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i^hole of South India is an entity by itself. The tempera- ^ 
,ment of the Mar^th^s who, of all Indian communities, come 
nearest to the Teutons in their .intellectual and moral make¬ 
up, differs much from that of the people of Bengal or the 
Punjab. Yet behind all the .diversities it is possible to 
isoern some common characteristics, which, in their ag¬ 
gregate, sharply differentiate the people of India from those 
of any other country. The Indian temperament displays 
an emotional flow and vibration which, on the whole, mili¬ 
tates against rigidity of discipline and organisation and 
bars uniformity in associated life. The religiosity of the 
Hindus is proverbial but there never arose any ecclesiastical 
organisation like the Roman Catholic Church or the Ang¬ 
lican Church. The Buddhist Samgha which represented 
the maximum of organisation in Hindu religious life, was 
pervaded by a spirit of intense localism. The Jaina orders 
were more loose, while the Br^hmanas seem to have been 
positively averse to ecclesiastical systematisation. Prayer 
and worship which have been congregational in Europe 
have, for the most part, been individual among Hindus. 
Here culture has been embodied in institutions to a far lesser 
extent than in the West. It is true that in certain matters, 
for instance, in ritual and caste, a degree of discipline 
was prescribed and an amount of organisation attempted, 
which is unknown in Western Europe. But even here 
endless multiplicity of forms and diversity of details are 
apparent. Again, a caste or a subcaste rarely had 
a definite machinery of government, legislative, executive 
or judicial. It left a great deal to the operation of 
custom and the informal working of group-opinion. 
This lack of organisation goes a long way to discount 
die Brahmanic claims to supremacy which fill Brahrnanic 
literature. Whatever the theorists might say, the fact 
remained that the Br&hmanas had no organisation, no 
independent financial resources, no effective means of 
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Resisting a king. Ultimately, they depended on the king, 
the landed magnates or the community at large for grants, 
fees, and presents. In economic life, too, the organisation 
fwas never so strict in ancient India as in Europe. The 
guilds, essentially local in character, were never well-knit 
together. In the political conditions which obtained in 
anciejit India, this habit of loose organisation would tend to 
produce a sort of federalism or feudalism—feudalism which 
represents want of system rather than a system. This 
trait in the Hindu character was intensified by the imagina¬ 
tiveness which was another striking feature in tho^ 
temperament of the ancient Hindus. To soar above the 


earth was often to lose touch with realities and to drift away, 
from system. On the other hand, the Hindu mind was 
remarkable for its love of logic. It delighted in classifica¬ 
tion, division and endless sub-division. In practical life 
it sometimes pursued logic with extraordinary tenacity 
and tended to run an idea to its extreme consequences. 
Here is one of the causes of the growth of caste. Europe 
s topped at class; Hindu India rushed into c aste. 

Caste, which formed the^asis of the social order, was^ 
along with geography, race and economic 
postulates, a great factor in the political 
life of the Hindus. Apart from the fact that it ruled out 
democracy or aristocracy as a form of government for 
a state as a whole, it deeply influenced the nature, character 
and working of the monarchical state. Caste resolves 
function into a purpose, an ethical principle, a religious 
conception. In the exaltation of the group, it largely 
sacrifices the individual values. It strikes at the root of 
individuality and amounts almost to a denial of personality. 
It refuses to admit that every individual is, in his nature, 
universal and that he has the right to seek his own self- 
expression, to determine his own ambitions and pursue 
his own interests. The principle of caste is the negation 
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dignity of man as man. It rules out all idea of 
individual liberty or rights independently of those which 
arise from the necessity and desirability of performing 
prescribed social functions. Hence, there was no effort 
in the history of Hindu politics to define the spheres of 
individuality on the one hand, and the group or state on 
the other hand. Laissez-faire ’’ had no basis in ancient 
India. When it liked, society could direct everything 
pertaining to human life. 

Caste would naturally influence the composition of the 

v^he oomposi- body. It would entrust govern- 

tion of the ment to the Ksatriyas and, though the 
government. , 

rule was sometimes violated, its pre¬ 
scription was generally effective. At the same time the 
Brahmanas were, socially and religiously too important and, 
intellectually, too powerful, to be left out of political coun¬ 
sels. Br^hmana priests or ministers were often by the 
side of the king. Legal difficulties were often submitted 
to Brahmana parisads or committees for solution. Attempts 
were made to enlist the moral support of the Brahmanas for 
the government. Law, which is an expression of the social 
spirit, reflected caste at numerous points in ancient India. 

Caste fosters group-psychology as opposed to an inde- 
Groups pendent individual mentality or national 

consciousness. It helps the tendency 
towards functional organisation. Among the ancient 
Hindus, organisation, though loose in degree, tended to be 
both horizontal and vertical. There might arise multitudes 
of local and functional jurisdictions and intermediate 
associations standing in various, more or less ill-defined, 
relations with the state. Every group which has developed 
a consciousness, tends to be independent or quasi-indepen- 
dent in its own sphere. It rests with the state to co¬ 
ordinate the working of these groups, to keep each within 
its proper limits and, generally, to secure those conditions 
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Religion. 


which they can flourish to the best advantage of the 
common good. The extent to which the state can fulfil 
this function of co-ordination and security is likely to 
depend on its intrinsic strength and animating spirit and 
the whole set of circumstances at a given moment. In 
this whole series of relationships, custom is likely to be 
fthe guiding principle, if written positive law is wanting. 
In such a case, sovereignty would cease to be monistic. 
In the rigid Austinian sense of the term, it would disappear 
altogether. It would be essentially pluralistic, diffused 
among myriads of groups, particulate jurisdictions and 
influences. Such was the situation which a conjuncture of 
basic circumstances brought about in ancient India. 

Religion must be reckoned among the great factors 
in the history of the Hindus. Brahmanism 
sanctified caste and entrenched it firmly 
in the estimation of the people. It made law part of itself ‘ 
and thus tended to impart to it strength, conservatism and 
pea'manenoe. Religion sought to direct the life of the 
rulers as of the rest of the community. It inculcated 
charity, gentleness and promotion of popular happiness 
on the part of the king. It held a spiritual ideal before the 
state. It could serve as a moral check on the despotism. 
Occasionally, it might become the animating principle 
of the policy of the state. Under a king like Ai^oka, the 
state might become actively missfonary. Religious change 
was likely to tell on politics. The rise of Buddhism and 
Jainism shook the political position of Br^hmanas for a 
while. Incidentally, religion emphasised renunciation of 
the world and led many rulers to abdicate in favour of 
their sons or relations. 

Such were the principal determining factors in the 
development and working of political 
institutions in ancient India. They were 
common to the North, the Deccan and 


The starting 
point of study. 
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the South and to all, except, perhaps, the most ancient, 
periods of the early history of India, though their actual 
force would necessarily vary from time to time and place 
to place. The history of India as a whole has generally 
been viewed from the North. But several years ago, a 
noted Southern scholar, the late Sundaram Pillai, laid down 


that “ the attempt to find the basic element 
of Hindu civilisation by a study of Sanskrit 


The South? 


and the history of Sanskrit in Upper India is to begin the 
problem at its worst and most complicated point. India, south 
of the Vindhyas—the Peninsular India—still continues to be 
India proper. Here the bulk of the people continue distinctly 


to retain their pre-Aryan features, their pre-Aryan lan¬ 
guages, their pre-Aryan social institutions. Even here, the 


process of Aryanisation has gone indeed too far to leave 
it easy to the historian to distinguish the native warp from 
the foreign woof. But, if there is anywhere any chance of 
such successful disentanglement, it is in the south; and the 
farther south we go, the larger does the chance grow. 

The scientific historian of India, then, ought to begin 
his study with the basin of the Kyisn^, the Oauvery of the 
Vaigai, rather than with the Gangetic plain, as it has been 
now long, too long, the fashion.*’^ 

But if one prepares to depart from the old fashion, one 
meets with an insurmountable obstacle at the very thresh¬ 
old. It is possible that the Tamils began their institu¬ 
tional career earlier than any people of the north but their 
early forms and working are lost to us. The oldest avail¬ 
able southern records are considerably later in date than 
the earliest extant northern documents. A few Tamil 
scholars have tried to prove that T^mil literature embodies 
tradition as old as 12000 B. C. or even earlier. But their 
arguments have been contested by other Tamil scholars. 
They proceed on the basis of the very tradition of which the 


* Tamilian Antiquary, 1908, p. 4. 
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: S.Quj^aness has to be proved. If critical standards be rigidly 
applied, one can rarely go beyond the Christian era on the 
basis of Tamil data. Social institutions and practices which 
leave their mark on customs and ceremonies may be traced 
to earlier beginnings, though, even here, the process is 
beset with difficulties at every sfcep. But in relation to 
political institutions, the southern material does not carry 
us, in point of time, beyond the period which is fairly illu¬ 
minated by northern evidence. If it did, it would be neces¬ 
sary to preface any political survey of the North with a 
chapter on the South. As it is, even the score of inscrip¬ 
tions discovered in the South a few months ago do not 
touch the other side of the Christian era. A discussion 
of Hindu political institutions must still start from the 
North. 

The date, authenticity and value of each piece or class 
of evidence will be discussed as it is used in the following 
chapters. But a word may be said on 
the relative value of the data available. 

The inscriptions must form the basis of 
any study of Hindu political institutions. Here some very 
remarkable personages proclaim their aspirations, motives, 
and achievements. Here the actions of numerous kings, 
officers, private individuals or groups are recorded by con¬ 
temporaries, with reference to the social, economic and 
political circumstances of the times. The epigraphic re¬ 
cords are supplemented by coins of which the legends, 


The Raw Ma¬ 
terial. 


though brief, sometimes settle doubtful dates, introduce new 
names and titles and occasionally illuminate an obscure 
political situation. The few seals which have so far been 
discovered are equally useful. The remains of old build¬ 
ings, towns, oaves or tanks sometimes serve as valuable 
illustrations. Next in value stand the accounts of foreign 
observers, Greek, Chinese and Arab, which, in the case of 
the last two classes of writers, have been transmitted at first 










liaiid. The Greek notices, preserved only in later extracts, 
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' cannot be accepted at their face value but they are, none the 
less, very useful. The next place must be assigned to the few 
Hindu chronicles or biographies, such as the Harsacarita 
, of B^nabhatta, the R^jataraftgini of Kalhana and the Vikra- 
m^hkadevacarita of Bilhana, which throw a flood of light 
ron the structure and working of political institutions. 
J^inally, there is the vast range of Hindu literatures, 
Sanskrit, mixed Sanskrit, Pali, Brahmanic, Buddhist and 
Jaina, religious, legal, political, secular; from which admi¬ 
nistrative gleanings have to be made. Owing to the un¬ 
certainties of the dates of Hindu literary productions which 
sometimes range over centuries and occasionally transcend 
a whole millenium, and from the theoretical character of a 
good many of them, the value of this kind of evidence i^ 
largely supplementary, comparative and illustrative. How¬ 
ever, it does sometimes reflect the actual state of things or 
paint an ideal not far removed from reality. It is unfortu¬ 
nate that the epigraphio records and foreign accounts do 
not begin until the fourth century B.O. For the preced¬ 
ing centuries one has to rely entirely on literature. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Age of the Rigveda. 

.'.f i 

( Books I—IX. ) 




The Rigveda. 


The Rigveda is the oldest document and the first of the 
four Vedas of the Hindus. It has well been saifi^ that it 
is not a book, but a library and a liter¬ 
ature.”^ The date and order of its ten 
Mandalas or books and of the 1,028 hymns which they com¬ 
prise, cannot be determined with any approach to certitude. 
Attempts have been made, notably by Arnold,® to fix 
their order of composition but the conclusions have been 
challenged by other scholars.* The general consensus of 
opinion is represented by Keith when he remarks that the 
nucleus of the Rigveda is formed by Books II—VII, each of 
which is attributed to a different priestly family.** To this 
were prefixed the groups of hymns by other families which 
constitute the second part (61—191) of Book I. Later, the 
first part (1—50) of Book I and Book VIJI which is attributed 
to the family of Kanva were added. When Soma hymns were 
taken out and put together there came into being Book IX. ® 
The tenth Mandate is considerably later. Its metre, 
language and ideas are conclusive on the point. It is 


* Arnold, Vedio Mfitre, p. ix. 

* Vedio Metre, p. 49, gives a scheme summarising the results 
arrived at. 

3 See J.R.A.S., 1906, pp. 484—90, 716-22 ; Ibid., 1912, pp. 726-29. 
^ The families are those of Gfitsamada, Vi^v4mitra, V^madeva, 
Atri, Bharadva^ja and Va^i^tha. 

® Keith, Cambridge History of jndia, I, p. 77. 

a 
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impossible to dogmatise on the chronological limits of the 
various sections. Max Muller placed the earlier and more 
primitive Vedic hymns between 1200 -md 1000 B.O. and the 
later ones between 1000 and 800 B.O.' Attempts have been 
made to fix higher dates on the basis of astronomical calcula¬ 
tions and other grounds.’* * The recent discovery of the 
Mitannian Inscriptions of about 1400 B.O. at Boghazkioi was 
seized upon as solid evidence for assigning a higher 
antiquity to the Rigveda, but the discussion which followed 
left the problem practically where it stood.® For the 
present 1200—1000 B.O. is the safest date for the first nine 
Mandalas of the Rigveda.** The scene of the hymns has 
been held to lie in the valley of the Indus and its 
tributaries. Some, indeed, might have been composed before 
the Aryans came to India from whatever their oj^iginal home 
might have been. A few others, again, might have come into 
being after the Aryans had moved a little further east. But 
- the vast majority of them undoubtedly belong to the Punjab.® 
The language of the hymns is a highly artificial one and, as 
many scholars think, could not have been the ordinary tongue 
of the mass of the people. It is probably the idiom, primarily, 
of the priests and, secondarily, of the rest of the upper class. 
The whole of Vedic literature, in fact, is primarily and 
essentially priestly literature. Its concepts and sentiments 
are to be judged as primarily those of priests audit has 
to be remembered that practices are reflected through a 
priestly medium. 


^ Max Muller, Rigvecla Sarlihit^, Vol. IV, pp. vii efc seq. 

* Por instance, Jacobi, Tnd. Ant., XXIII, pp. 164 et seq. See 
also Thibaut, lud. Ant., XXIV, p. 86, also x). 361. 

® J.R.A.S., 1909, Jacobi, pp. 721 et seq. ; Oldenberg, pp. 1095 
et seq.; Keith, pp. 1110 etseq.; Ibid., 1910, Jacobi, pp. 466 et. seq.; 
Keith, pp. 464 et seq. ; Oldenberg, pp. 864 et seq. 

^ Max Muller, Prefaces to the Rigveda Sailihitdlf Macdonell, 
History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 40—48. 

* On the Geography of the Rigveda, see Macdonell, op. cit., 
pp. 139—145. 
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course of development lies behind the sooiSf 
institutions reflected in the hymns of the Rigveda. On the 
whole, Vedic society is patriarohj ih but 
Or^nisaTioif ^ ° kinship, real or fancied, is no longer the 
only bond which holds men together. 
The nomadic stage is over and the bond of territory 
or neighbourhood is plainly in evidence. A third line 
of organisation is emerging into view. Scholars have 
long been divided in their opinion on the pres ence jpf^ 
caste i n the first nine Mandalas of the Rigveda, ^ but the 
weight of cumulative evidence lies on the side of those 
who hold that the institution is taking shape in the early 
hymns. In a hymn of the fourth Mandala, the god Agni is 
referred to as possessing the Ksatriya quality of strength.® 
A hymn of the seventh Mandala invokes the gods Mitra 
and Varuna as Ksatriyas.® Another hymn in the fourth 
Mandala^ and another in the fifth® refer to the Ksatriya 
order. In the hymns which belong to the slightly later 
groups, the references are clearer. A hymn in the second- 
half of the first Mandala has the following in the course of a 
glorification of the Dawn:— 

^^One to high sway, one to exalted glory, one to 
pursue his gain, and one his labour: 

“All to rega,rd their different avocations, all moving 
creatures hath the Dawn awakened.^’® In the first-half of 
the same Mandala reference “is made to Varuna’s Ksatra 
rule or dominion.’ In the eighth Mandala divine blessings 



For instance, Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, pp. 185 - 203(summar¬ 
ised in Vedioindex, 11, pp. 248-49), holds that the Vedio Indians on 
the Indus were unbrahmanized. He connects “ the change from the 
casteless system of the Rigveda to the elaborate system of the 
Yajurveda with the advance of the Vedio Indians to the east.” 

* Rigveda, IV, 12, 3. 

» Ibid., yil, 64, 2. 

^ Ibid.,^^, 42,1. 

Ibid., V, 69, 1. 

® Ibid., 1,113, 6 ; Vedic Index, II, 250. 


’ ^iigveda, 1,25, 10. 
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_are invoked successively on the men of prayers, the 
warriors and the people. ^ In several hymns one detects 
priests receiving Daksin^ or priestly fee.® All through 
the Rigveda the distinction between Aryans and non- 
Aryans, D^sas or Dasyus, is clear and fundamental. 
Thus, even in Books I—VII, and yet more clearly in 
Books I—VIII as a whole, the elements of caste are 
present. Caste has not yet acquired the rigidity which 
, characterised it in later times. In the ninth Mandala, for 
instance, a Ri§i remarks that he is a composer of hymns, 
his father a physician, and his mother a grinder of corn; 
they are all engaged in different occupations. ® But what¬ 
ever its laxity or fluidity, the institution of caste is there, 
probably in its initial stages. 

is not easy to account for the rise and growth of 
caste. Senart argued with great force that the Aryan 
practices of endogamy and exogamy were 
primarily responsible for the develop¬ 
ment.'* This, however, can be only part 
of the explanation, v^he term Varna or colour which denotes 
caste has rightly been held to supply a further clue. The 
history of the relations between the whites and the blacks 
in South Africa and the southern states of 
the American Union offers an illustration, 
^n ancient India the natural difference of complexion might 
not have been so great, colour-feeling might not have been 
so strong and the gulf between the fair and dark races 
might not have been so wide. But distinctions of colour, 
emphasised by divergences of civilisation and, for a while 
by a life-and-death struggle for the possession of land and 
cattle, would be enough to create an almost permanent line 


Explanation of 
Oaste. 


Colour. 


^ Ibid., VIII, 36, 16-18. 

» Ibid., VI, 27, 8 ; 1,168, 7; VIII, 24, 29; VIII, 39, byf 
5 Ibid., IX, 112, 8. See also I, 113, 6. ' \ 

^ Senart, Les Castes dans Plnde. 
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of, division. Ever and anon we meet with references to 
Krisnatvao or black skin.' Elsewhere, Indra destroys the 
godless army of Kri§na or black.® Expressions of 
contempt, hatred and hostility towards the Dasyus or 
aborigines and prayers for their destruction are interspersed 
throughout the Rigveda. P^or instance, Indra is invoked to 
be cognisant of the hymns of Risis, to oast his weapon against 
the Dasyu and increase the vigour and fame of the Arya. ® 
In the fourth Mandala, the wily and impious Dasyu is to be 
destroyed and his wealth bestowed on Kutsa."^ Indra does 
destroy large numbers of them.'^ Indra has made the 
Dasyus devoid of all virtues and an object of hatred to all 
v^nen.® 0 Alvins ! destroy those who are yelling hideously 
) like dogs and coming to destroy us I Slay those who wish 
j to fight with us.’’"^ 

These aborigines, however, do not seem to have been 
savages. Not to speak of their capacity to offer tough, 
stout resistance to the Aryan advance, there are references 
to their wealth,® and their forts.® When they had been 
subjugated and brought under Aryan sway, it was inevit¬ 
able that, in spite of all the strength of colour-feeling, there 
should ensue some mixture of blood. The phenomenon 
would before long arouse anxious thoughts and an attempt 
, would be made to stop the process. Stringent prohibitions 
against the intermarriage and interdining with the abori¬ 
gines would be laid down. St) the foundation of caste 
would be laid. Racial mixture, however, would be likely 
to go on in a legitimate or illegitimate manner and 

^ Rigveda, I, 130, 8; IX, 41, 1. 

^ Ibid., VIII, 96, 13-16. 

® Ibid., 1,108, 3. 

^ Ibid., IV, 16,9-10. 

* Ibid., IV, 80,16. 

® Ibid., IV, 28, 4. See also V, 70, 3; VI, 18, 3; V, 26, 2. 

Ibid., I, 182, 4. 

I B.g., Ibid., IV, 16,9-10 ; 1,176, 4; IV, 80, 13 ; VIII, 40, 6, 

Ibid., Ill, 12, 6. “Indra and Agni have cast down the 
ninety forts which DAsaS held, together with one mighty deed.^' 
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^mixed castes would be produced.V^Meanwhile, the natu] 



Social special¬ 
isation. 


process of social specialisation and division 
of labour would out the Aryan body itself 
into sections. It cannot be emphasised 
I too strongly that the whole atmosphere of the Rigveda is 
f charged with militarism., '^he principal gods of the Rigveda 
are great warriors. Indra, the greatest of gods, is the 
greatest of warriors, slaying and destroying hundreds 
at a blow. Even references to natural phenomena are 
clothed in militaristic phraseology, v^roin beginning to 
end one meets with wars between Aryans .and non-Aryans 
and among Aryans themselves. The . 

Warfare. yd^^arS,jya-yuddha, the battle of Sud^s 

against the ten kings, which fills so many hymns, is perhaps 
a fair illustration of the prevalent state of things. Society 
had to organise itself for war. We see the people as such 
engaged in warfare,' but as among the early Germans, 
there would grow up an order of warriors, a body of men 
who were constantly ready for tlie field and who would 
be the nucleus for the rest of the combatants. /The 
hereditary tendency, so marked in all early society, would 
convert the order into a class. 'jThe Hindu tendency of 
running an idea to the extreme would convert the class 
into a caste. JFhe requirements of religion would similarly 
lead to the development of a priestly caste. While all 
Aryans should pray and worship the gods, 
not many could make it the business of 
their life. Only a few could compose hymns of 
adoration and devotion and master the technique of sacri¬ 
fices and ceremonies which were gaining in complexity 
with the lapse of time. A perusal of the Rigveda leaves 
no doubt that the Aryans of that age had a keener zest of 
life than their descendants manifested ever afterwards. 


Priestcraft. 


’ Ibid., I, 69, 3; IV, 24, 4; VI, 26,1; VII, 79, 2;Vm, 96,16; 
1,126, 6 ; VI, 26,1. 
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they have already begun to get anxious about the 
Unknown Beyond and, on the whole, the religious vein 
among them is stronger than among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. Their spiritual life lent itself readily to 
priestcraft which gave rise to a sacerdotal order. Once 
again, under the operation of the hereditary tendency and 
the logical tendency, the order would crystallise into a 
caste. The formation of the Brdhmana and Ksatriya castes 
the priests and warriors—would leave vi^ or people at 
large as one huge caste. .^V'ith the l^iidras representing 
a good deal of the aboriginal or mixed element already 
marked out, the fourfold division would be complete. It\/ 
may be added that slavery was known to vedic society 
both in the period represented by Books II—VII and the 
slightly later one represented by Book VIII. ^ Beyond 
the pale of caste, there might still remain large aboriginal 
tribes or groups. 

yAs society grew more complex and economic develop¬ 
ment led to further sub-division of labour, 
the four castes, particularly the last two, 
would split into numerous sub-castes. 
The effect of permanent settlement in different regions 
which could not easily communicate with one another would 
jDe further to sub-divide castes on the basis of locality. But 
this process does not seem to have gone to any considerable 
length in the age of the Rigveda.y^Nor is inter-marriage 
among the three higher castes barred or hedged round 
with such restrictions as appear in the Dharma Stitras, not 
to speak of the Dharma ^astras, of later ages.® 

The political organisation reflected in Books II—VII 
is the same as in Books I, VIII and IX. All 
the nine Mandalas can, therefore, be utilised 

- - - 


Divisions and 
Restrictions. 


Tribes. 


‘ Ibid,, VII, 86, 7 ; VIII, 66, .6. ’ 

^ subject of the development of caste, see Vedio 


Index, II, 247—71, and the authorities cited there. 
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together, "s/rhe Aryans of the Eigveda are divided 
' a number of tribes. The ^ Five Tribes/ frequently spoken of, 
seem to be the Purus, Turvai^as, Yadus, Anus, and 
Druhyus.^ Besides them there are others such as the 
Bharatas, Gandharis, Ui^inaras. Some scholars have worked 
out a gradation of Vedio society. jThe Grama or village, 
perhaps originally the horde, consisted principally of the 
branches of a family living together. A number of Gramas 
formed a vii^ or canton; lastly, a number of cantons made 
up a Jana or people.^ But as Keith has pointed out, these 
terms are used with distressing vagueness in the Rigveda, 
that, for instance, the Bharatas can be called at one time 
a Jana and at another time a Gr^ma, and that the evidence 
for the subordination of the Gr4ma to the Vii^ is totally 
wanting.® The term vi^ often means merely a settlement.^ 
In the plural it seems to denote subjects. Nowhere has 
Vi^pati the technical sense of ^‘lord of a canton,’" vi^ could 
not be a normal unit of government. ^ So we are left with 
^tlie Jana and Grama as possible political organisations. 
Grtoa means a collection, a horde, and it is possible that 
the term originally referred to the wandering tribe or clan. 
The derivative grtoani, leader of a grama, might at 
first have referred to the leader of the moving group. 
When the horde settled down, gr^ma would naturally mean 
the settled horde. 4t might be applied to a whole tribe. 
But in course of time the term seems to have been restricted 
to the smaller settlement, the unit of society, viz., the village. 
This seems to be the most likely explanation of the am¬ 
biguity of the gr^ma. In any case, references to the 
grtoa as a unit of habitation are numerous. For instance,^ 
in a hymn of the second section of the first Mandala )) 


* On their geographical distribution, Macdonell, op. oit., pp. 154—56. 

* Keith, Cambridge History of India, L p. 91. 

» Rigveda, IV, 37, 1; V, 8, 6; VI, 48, 8; VTT, 61, 8’; VIT, 70, 8. 
Mbid., VI, 8, 4. 

® Keith, op. cit., p. 91, 
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is propitiated in order that all in the gr^ma may hi 


^11-nourished and exempt from disease. ^ In a hymn of the 
first section of the same Mandala, Agni is invoked as the pro¬ 
tector of the people of gramas.® Even if the significance of 
gr^ma be doubtful in the Rigveda, it is more than probable 
that an agricultural people would be divided into villages. 

|The Jana once settled on a more or less definite piece 
of territory, probably including a number of villages, formed 


a small kingdom; It was headed by a 


The Kingship, ^ qj. ^ chief, normally heredi¬ 

tary.® It is just the arrangement which the prevalence of 
warfare and the totality of social circumstances would, 
a priori^ lead one to expect. In a later work of Vedic 
literature, the Aitareya Br^hmana, one of the true causes 
of the rise of the kingship seems to have been grasped. 

The Devas and the Asuras were fighting....The 

Asuras defeated the Devas.The Devas said, ^It 

is on account of our having no chief (ar^jatay^) that the 
Asuras defeat us. Let us create a R^jan (r^j^nam karav^^» 
mahe).' All agreed.^^^ Similarly, the Taittiriya Br^hmana 
records that “ the Devas and Asuras joined in battle. 
Then Prajdpati concealed his eldest son Indra, lest he 
should be killed by the mighty Asuras. Prahlfi.da, the son 
of Kayadhu, likewise concealed his son Virooana, lest he 
should be killed by the Devas. The Devas went to Praj^- 
pati and said, ^ there can possibly be no battle for a state 
having no king.’ Then they courted Indra to be their 
king with sacrifices.”'' It is hardly necessary to remark 
that what the gods or demons are supposed, to do is only 
a reflection of what men actually do or are believed to 
have done. It is possible that the Aitareya passage 

^ Rigveda, I, 1- 
^ Ibid., I, 44, 10. 
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^rVather its original, whatever it might have been, enshrines 
tradition that the Aryans had at first no regulafm'ilitary^ 

^ chiefs, that their enemies had such leaders, and that the 
example of the latter was followed by the former as a 
matter of expediency and necessity. Such a tradition might 
have been based partly on facts but there is no means of 
being perfectly sure of it.' All that can be reasonably in¬ 
ferred is that warfare which demands leadership and some 
concentration of authority, tended somehow to originate 
or strengthen the chiefship. 

The R^jan is well-established in the Rigveda and his 
character can be inferred from a number of hymns. He is j 
the ‘ guardian of the people,' their * * ruler/ j 

of the Kingship*'^ Mitra and Varuna are invoked 

to keep the splendour of dominion, guard¬ 
ing the dominion that lasts for ever.® Again, they are 
kings, guards of mighty, everlasting order. The authority 
of the king is binding. A hymn in the first Mandala refers 
to Agni as claiming obedience like a king.® I am the 
I royal ruler," says Varuna, mine is empire, as mine who 
I sway all life are all the immortals. Varuna's will the 
gods obey and follow. I am the king over folk of sphere 
sublimest."® There, again, Trasadasyu, chief of the Purus, 

. claims divinity for himself. “.The Gods associate me 

with the acts of Varuna:.I am the king Varuna; on me 

(the gods) bestow those principal energies (that are) 

destructive of the Asuras;.lam Indra, I am Varuna, 

I am those two in greatness.^Qj^edience seems some- 


‘ On the basis of a passage in the Rigveda, Zimmer held that in 
some states there was no king in times of peace but his interpre¬ 
tation has been questioned (Vedio Index, II, p. 216). 

* Rigveda, III, 43. 

* ibid.,V, 69, 1. 

^ Ibid., VII, 64, 2; VIII, 66, 1. 

Ibid., I, 67, 1. 

Ibid., IV, 42, 1. 

’ Ibid., IV, 42. 
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lipMs to be forced.' On the other hand, a hymn in the 
fourth Mandala refers to a RS-jan -who dwells in peace and 
comfort in his own house, to wh6m~Ii0ly food flows richly 
and to whohrthe people freely pay homage.” The rule of a 
Wing is expected to he beneficent to the people. A king is 
seen bestowing favours on those worthy of them. When 
the resplendent Agni is invoked as the protector of the 
people in gramas, one detects an analogy with the function 
laid upon a king.* * Elsewhere, however, the king is‘spoken 
of as the master of the riohes of his own subjects and of 
hostile people. JThe king was expected to lead in war. A 
hymn addressed to Soma Pavam^na refers to him as sitting 
like a king above the hosts.* The king is sometimes 
described as purSm bhetta, the sacker of forts or such earth¬ 
works as were thrown up at the time.” The god Indra, 

\ doubtless after the earthly ideal, goes intrepidly from fight 
vVto fight, destroying castle after castle, with his strength. 
lAgni is to win all the forts and treasures.* 

,^/Even in the earliest hymns of the Rigveda, the king is 
surrounded by pomp and majesty. A hymn in the second 
Mandala refers to Mitra and Varuna as 

The king’s pomp g pictures them seated in their 

and magesty. ° ... j mi 

supremest home, the thousand-pillared, 

firmly based.® Again, in the seventh Mandala, “ 0 Varuna, 

thou glorious lord, I entered thy lofty home, thine house 

with thousand portals.”yl* appears that the king lived in 

a mansion as splendid as the arts of the times could rear. 

In the slightly later oolleotions of hymns, R&jans are spoken 



* Ibid., vn,6,6; IX, 7, 6. 

’ Ibid., IV, 60,8. 

> Ibid., I, 67,1. 

’’ Ibid., I, 44,10. 

* Ibid., IX, 7,4. 

* Vedio Index, II, p. 212. 

’ Rigveda, I, 63, 7. See also VII, 18. 

* ibid.. Ill, 16, 4. See also IV, 27, 1. 
» Ibid., II, 41, 6. 

>0 Ibid., VII, 88, 6. 
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The administra¬ 
tion. 


of as like gold to look upon.''^Phey are too terrible 
behold.*’ Presumably, they wore shining apparel. 

•^he administration was expected to conform to law or 
custom. ^^VVaruna true to holy law, sits down among his 
people; he, most wise, sits there to govern 
all.^’^ Elsewhere in the course of a hymn 
to Mitra and Varuna, the laws of kings 
are spoken of as standing firm.'^ The idea of order as 
dwelling among men has emerged.® Strong is tlj^ thought 

( pf Rita (law or truth), the behest of Rita.”® In the task of 
administration, the king seems to have been assisted by a 
number of men. The gods Mitra and Varuna are spoken of 
as having set their warders who visit every spot and 
" watch unceasing.” x/Phey keep guard over fields and plants; 
they find out those bent on evil.^ Spies are often mentioned 
in the hymns. They seem to have been more than detec¬ 
tives ; they partook of the character of agents general. 
Varuna’s spies are pictured as seated round about.® Else¬ 
where they are ^‘ever true and never bewildered.”^ Sent 
on their errand, they “ survey the two world-halves well- 
formed and fashioned. Wise are they, holy, skilled in sacri¬ 
fices, the furtherers of the praise-songs of the prudent.”'® 
jAgni is implored to send forward his spies.'' It is possible 
to distinguish only two officers specifically in the entourage 
of the king. The Senani, ‘ leader of an army,” seems to 
have been a military commander appointed by the king,' ® 


^ Ibid., VIII, 6, 88. 

^ Ibid., I, 86,8. 

3 Ibid., I, 26,10. 

^ Ibid., VIII, 24,8. 

« Ibid., IV, 40; V, 8. 

Ibid., I, 68. Of. I, 162, 1; V, 44, 2 ; VII, 60, 13. 

’ Ibid., VII, 61, 8. 

® Ibid., I, 26, 3. 

» Ibid., VI, 67, 6. Ibid., VII, 67, 3. '' Ibid., IV, 4, 3. 

Ibid., VII, 20, 6; IX, 96, 1. Macdonell and Keith hold that the 
senani “ was appointed by the king, not by the people, to command 
in war when the king became too important to lead every little fray 
in person.” Vedic Index, II, p. 472. 
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T'he grdmani, leader of a gr^ma, seems to have been a 
village officer, presumably exercising both civil and military 
functions. ’ In the scheme of government, 
Tbo Purohifca. the Purohita or the priest occupied a posi¬ 
tion second to none in weight and dignity. 
“The Vedic Purohita,” as Keith puts it, “ was the forerunner 
of the Brfihmana statesmen.there is no reason to doubt that 


a Vijjvami tra or a . Va^istha was a most important element 
of the government of the early Vedic realm.”” In the first 
line of the first hymn of the Rigveda, Agni appears as the 
high priest.’ In a later hymn he is the great priest in 
sacrifices, as he is “our help in battle-strife.”* * Brahman- 
spati is also called great high priest.’ Priestly sacrifices 
are reckoned helpful to victory.’ Besides, throughout the 
r Rigveda the priests are the rain-makers and therefore com- 
Imand reverence and devotion. Br&hmanas as a class must 
be well-favoured. “ The Gods uphold that king with their 
protection who helps the Br&hmana when he seeks his 
protection.”’ It was partly as an informal representative 
of this mighty order that the purohita took his place beside 
the king. It seems that a king had only one purohita 
at a time. Purohitas sometimes . accompanied kings to 
battlefields and even took a share in the fighting.’ On 
the whole, a purohita may'ije regarde^as tm influential 
advisor who sometimes became IHe companion of the 
king. 


* Vedic Index, I, p. 247. The Grdmant seems to be identical with 
the Vrajapati mentioned elsewhere. 

* Cambridge History of India, Vol. T, p. 96. 

^ i^igveda, I, 1, 1. 

Ibid., I, 44, 10. See also III, 2, 8. 

® Ibid., II, 24, 9. 

® Ibid., VII, 18, 13. 

' Ibid., IV, 60, 8-9. 

® Vedic Index, II, 6— 8, 263. For Vi^vfimitra, Rigveda, III, 33,63; 
for Va^i^Iia, VII, 18, 83. For other references, V, II, 2; VI, 70, 4. 
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Revenue. 


The expenses of the administration seem to have been 
' - i met by some sort of contribution from the people, parti¬ 
cularly the rich folk. In the second sec¬ 
tion of the first Mandala, Agni is once 
referred to as eating the woods like a king eating the rich. * 
One finds no trace of revenue officers in the Rigveda, 
perhaps from the nature of the document. It is probable 
I that the king held a considerable area of land as crown- 
Uand but nothing can be definitely proved. 

^ The subject of justice is equally obscure. Nowhere 
does the king appear as definitely exercising civil or cri- 
‘ minal jurisdiction. The expression l^ata- 

Justice. d^ya’* seems to mean one whose wergild 

was a hundred cows. It is probable that the system of 
wergild which is imbedded in the later Dharma Sutras pre- 
" vailed in Vedic society.^/For the rest justice might have 
been an affair of the family, the clan, and, lastly, the tribal 
assembly. 

That there was an assembly, Sabh^ or Samiti, is beyond 
!oubt. But nothing can be gleaned about its composition. 
It might have been supposed to consist of all the free 
Aryas or of the higher classes alone. Nor 
The Assembly. functions any clearer. The king 

certainly attended it. But ZimmeFs view that he was elected 
by the assembly is untenable; at any rate,v^t finds no 
proof in the l^igveda. It is likely that, as Geldner 
argued, the king was merely accepted by the assembled 
tribesmen. For the rest, it is reasonable to assume that 
the business of the assembly was general deliberation 
- on policy of all kinds, legislation so far as the Vedic 
Indian oared to legislate and judicial work.’^’ Vidatha 

^ Rigveda, I, 66,4. 

^ Ibid., II, 32, 4. 

® On the 8abh4 and Samiti, Vedio Index, II, 426-27, 430-31. 
Ludwig holds that the Samiti included all the people, while the SabhA 
was the special assembly of Maghavans and Brdhmanas. Zimmer 


t 
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is another perplexing term which occurs several times in 
the :gigveda. It has been variously interpreted as an ‘ order,’ 
a secular or religious assembly, a gathering for war, or 
even abstract ideas like knowledge, wisdom, priestly lore, 
sacrifice or spiritual authority. Bloomfield holds that it 
means primarily the ‘house’ and, secondarily, the sacrifice 
connected with the house. Prom the context in which 
the term occurs, it is not possible to glean anything about 
institutions. * ' 

Leaving the doubtful Vidatha out of account, the 
fact remains that there was a popular element in the polity » 
of the ]g.igveda. There are, however, also 
A feudal indications of a tendency which can 

en enoy. Called feudal. There are passages 

in which the term R^jan which usually denotes a king is 
employed in the sense of a noble. Thus we read. He 
amplifies his lordly might, with Rajans he slays, even mid 
alarms he dwells secure. In greater or less fight none 
checks him, none subdues,—the wielder of the thun¬ 
derbolt”” In the Eigveda the term Rfijanya denotes both 
the royal and noble families. It will appear that a king 
was often surrounded by a number of nobles perhaps drawn 
from the same class, perhaps only claiming a similar social 
status. At the same time there occurs the expression 
Samraj several times in the IRigveda.” It means great or 
supreme king and implies some difference from the ordinary 


believes that the Sabhfi was the village assembly. The authors of 
Index agree with Hillebrandt in thinking that Samiti 
and ^bM ate much the same, the one being the assembly, the other 
mimaX thfplace of assembly.” The Atharvaveda V1I,J2, , calls 

fVift nnd Samiti *‘the two daughters of Praj&pati, and thus 

' distinguishes between them. But apart from the fact that the passage 
is liter than the bulk of the Bigveda, it carries us no further. 

‘Vedic Index, II, 296-97. See the authorities and references 
cited inert). 

* Rigveda, I, 40, 8. See also I, 108, 7. 

» For the references, Vedio Index, II, 433. 
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Icing. It may signify either an increase in power or a status 
of suzerainty. The latter hypothesis is not barred 
by the absence of large kingdoms. As the sequel will 
show, the Hindu political system permitted the establish¬ 


ment of the relationships of suzerainty and vassalage 
even within a comparatively small area. Beyond this Tt 
is impossible to go for the age of the l^igveda. Sometimes 
the tribes contracted alliances among themselves. For 
instance, several of them fought against Sud^s but such 
alliances were not federations. 



CHAPTER III. 

Gleanings from Later Vedic Literature. 

The tenth and last Mandala, distinctly later than the 
rest, of the Rigveda was composed probably after 1000 B.O. 

After the Rigyeda 

proper. Vedas took shape. The Sfimaveda is 

only a collection of chants from the 
Rigveda for S^man singers and is, therefore, valueless for 
historical purposes.* The Yajurveda contains, besides a 
number of Rigvedio hymns, prose passages of its own. It 
is a collection of the formulae and prayers of the Adhvaryu 
priests who actually performed the sacrifices. It has come 
down in two main recensions, the Krisna or black and 
the Sukla or white. Of the former there are three com¬ 
plete texts-the Taittiriya, Kathaka and Maitrftyani 
Saj^itas-and an incomplete text called the Kapi^^hala 
Samhita. For the White Yajurveda there is the Vajasaneyi 
Samhit^. * About the same time arose 
The Atharyaveda. the Atharvaveda which was, only long 
afterwards, recognised as a regular 
fourth Veda. Its spells and incantations, sometimes 
grotesque in character, were once held by modern scholars 
to be primarily non-Aryan in origin and the whole Veda 
was looked upon as an uncouth mixture of Aryan and 
“Dravidian” practices and superstitions. Recently, how¬ 
ever, the opinion has been gaining ground that the Aryans had 
magic and witchcraft of their own and that the Atharvaveda 
is, like the other Vedas, Aryan in origin and spirit. Only 
it represents a phase of belief and practice different 
from what is mirrored elsewhere. About the time that 


' On the composition of the three later Vedfl« ooc. i 

Maodonell, History of Sanskrit Litera,ture, pp 17l_!92 ^ i u ar 
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the last three 
slightly later, 

The earlier 
Br^hmanas. 


Vedas were put into 
Vedio ceremonial was 
Vedio ideas explained 
the earlier Br^hmanas. 


shape or only 
elaborated and 
or obscured in 
Of these the 


Pahcavirhi^a Br^hmana, pertaining to the 
Samaveda, is the oldest. Next comes the Aitareya Brdh- 
mana of which the first five books are probably earlier than 
the rest. Then comes the Kausitaki or ^^nkh^yana Brah- 
mana. Both belong to the Rigveda.^ The ideas and 
institutions reflected in the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda, 
the three other Vedas and the earlier Br^hmanas belong to 
the same order and, with specification of their sources, can 
be reviewed in the same strain. 

This extensive literature which falls roughly between 
1000 B.O. and 700 B.O. belongs not merely to the valley of 
the Indus but also to that of the Ganges which the Aryans 
had penetrated in the meanwhile. The 
The peoples. chief peoples of this period are the Kurus, 
Pancaias, Sibis, Matsyas, Vaitahavyas, 
Koi^alas, Videhas, K^i^is, Kek^tas, Vidarbhas and Afigas. 
The iSrinjayas were closely related to the Kurus. Near the 
Uttara Kurus were the Uttara Madras.^ 

Caste has developed further and is now firmly estab¬ 
lished. It is now regarded as divine in origin and 
eternal in duration. In the well-known pantheistic 
Caste. Purusasfikta of the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda 
occurs the standard explanation of caste. At the 
commencement of creation appeared Purusa, endowed with 
a thousand heads, a thousand eyes and a thousand legs. 
‘‘Purusa is all this world, what has been and shall be.’^ 
Three-fourths of him is the immortals in heaven and “ one- 


‘ Keith, Cambridge History of India, \ ol. I, pp. ^ 
field, Introduction to the Hymns of the Atharvareda. Whitney, 
Introduction to the English translation of the Atharvaveda. Macdonell, 
op. cit., 202—17. Keith, Aitareya Aranyaka, pp. 172-73. 

* Keith, Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, 118—121. 
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burth of his is all creatures.’^ Prom his mouth sprang the 
Brahmanas, from his arms the Ksatriyas, from his thighs the 
Vai^yas and from his feet the ^Adras. ^ Hence, the primacy 
of the Brahmana, the strength of the Ksatriya, the utility 
of the Vaii^ya and the low position and dependence of the 
SAdra. Henceforward the principle of caste meets us 
everywhere. It is true that change of caste is occasionally 
recognised as possible. Vi^vamitra, for instance, who 
appears as a priest in the Rigveda is called a king in 
the Pahoavimsa Brahmana.® There, too, some kings 
are spoken of as performers of sattras.* * Oases of inter¬ 
marriage between different castes are met with.^ Once, 
at least in the Aitareya Brahmana the position of the 
Brahmana is subordinated to that of the Ksatriya. * 
But the general trend of the later Vedic literature 
points to the consolidation of caste. The Brahmanic 
supremacy is to be buttressed in all sorts 'of ways. 

Him who reviles a BrAhmana, he (the king) shall fine 
with a hundred; him who strikes a BrAhmana, he shall fine 
with a thousand; he who draws blood from him shall not 
behold the world of the Pitris.”* In litigation, the king is 
required to support BrAhmanas against non-BrAhmanas."^ 
In the Atharvaveda, as elsewhere, the Purohita is exalted. 

The rain of Mitra-Varuna falls not on him who wrongs the 
priest. To him no command brings success; he wins no 
friend to do his will/’® On the other hand, the Vai^ya is 

^ Eigveda, X, 90, 12. Also Atharvaveda, I, 9, 3; X, 6, 81. Of. 
Aitareya Brahmana, VI, 1, 1. 'I’aittiriya Brahmana, I, 2, 6, 7, III. 
2,3,9. 

^ Paucaviiiisa BrAhmana, XXI, 12, 2. On seers of royal origin 
Vedio Index, II, 261. 

* PaficavimiSa BrAhmana, XXV, 16, 3. 

* Rigveda, X, 109. Atharvaveda, V, 17. Paucavimsa BrAhmana. 
IV, 24, 25. Vedic Index, II, 259-60. 

® Aitareya Brflhmana, VII, 20. 

® Taittiriya SamhitA, II, 6, 11. 

^ Ibid., II, 5,12. 

® Atharvaveda, V, 19, 15. On the priests see also Bi«veda. X. 
66, 18; 70, 7. ^ 
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described as tributary to another, to be lived on by another, 
to be oppressed at will. * * The followers of various crafts 
sink in estimation and form castes of their own. The 
l^ddra is the servant of another, to be expelled at will, 
and to be slain at pleasure.”* It is probable, however, 
that the fall in the status of the Vai^yas brought them 
nearer the 6(idras and thus indirectly improved the position 
of the latter. In any case, however, caste barriers are 
now definitely set up and constitute a factor of first-rate 
importance in the political and economic life of the 
community. * 

It is possible that the ordinary size of a state increased 
during this period beyond the point reached in the first nine 
books of the Rigveda, but direct evidence 
on the subject is wanting. The new ideal 
which has definitely emerged is either that 
of the big kingdom or of suzerainty. In the Atharvaveda 
one of the most cherished ambitions of a king is to ‘ conquer ’ 
others. Victory in war is the burden of numerous hymns. 
For instance, a long prayer to Arbudi and Nyarbudi for 
assistance in battle breathes a jingoistic feeling of the 
utmost fervour.* The question is whether victory in war 
ordinarily led to annexation or merely to some sort of 
vassalage. There are indications which point to the latter 
probability. The term Samrftj, superior king, occurs in 
the V&jasaneyi SamhitA* Adhir^ja, which has a similar 
significance, is met with in the last Mandala of the Rigveda, 
the Atharvaveda,’ the Taittiriya SamhitS,® the Maitrayani 


Political Con* 
ditions. 


* Aitareya Brahmana, VII, 29, 3. Vedic Index, IT, 266. 

* Vedic Index, II, 256-66, summarising the passage in the 
Aitareya Brfihmana, VII, 29, 4. 

® On the whole subject, Vedic Index, II, 247-71, and the 
authorities cited there. 

^ Atharvaveda, IV, 22; VI, 38, 39, 97; VIII, 8. 

® Vajasaneyi Samhitft, V, 32; XIII, 36; XX, 6, etc. 

® Rigveda, X, 128, 9. 

Atharvaveda, VI, 98,1; IX, 10, 24. 

® Taittiriya SamhitA, II, 4, 14, 2. 
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Samhit^/ the K^thaka Samhit&,* * and the Taittiriya 
Brdhraana.® The Panoavirh^a Br^hmana speaks of the 
Adhipatya or supreme power,* The White Yajurveda also 
contains prayers to various gods for supremacy to kings.® 
The Kdthaka Sarahita and the Maitr^yani Saihhita have the 
term sv^rdjya which, though not indicative of supremacy, 
seems to emphasise the element of independence.® The 
term Ekar^ja, literally, ^ sole ruler ’ which is used metaphori¬ 
cally in the Rigveda'^ seems to be used in a distinctly 
political sense in the Atharvaveda.® There are only two 
possible explanations: either a big powerful ruler assumed 
a higher title or a king got some other rulers to acknowledge 
his suzerainty in some rough and ready manner and there¬ 
fore arrogated the lofty designations. The latter supposi¬ 
tion would imply a feudal tendency. It is supported by the 
references to fights for single villages, to prayers and obla¬ 
tions prescribed for one who desires possession of a village.® 
If there were such small autonomous areas, they could 
hardly have stood by themselves and those who held 
possession of them are likely to have leaned on others for 
support. It may be added that during this period the terms 
RAjan or Rajya continued as usual to denote a king or a 
kingdom.^® It is probable that overlordship was still the 
exception but that it' had emerged as a form of political 
relationship. It is not possible to carry the discussio n 
further on the basis of the evidence available for this peri od 


^ Maitr^yani Samhit^, IV, 12, 3. 

* Ka^haka Samhitft, VIII, 17. 

* Taittiriya Br4hmana, III, 1, 2, 9. 

^ Paiicavim^a Brdhmaiia, XV, 3, 36. 

^ Sukla Yajurveda, IX, 39. 

® K&thaka Saihhitd, XIV, 6. Maitrftyani Sarfihitft, I, 11, 6. 

' Rigveda, VIII, 17, 3. 

® Atharvaveda, III, 1, 4, 1. 

® Krista Yajurveda, II, 3, 10; III, 4, 8. 

Atharvaveda, III, 4, 2; IV, 8, 1; Xl, 6, 16, etc. Taittiriya 
SamhM, II, 1, 3, 4; VII, 6, 8, 3, etc. Aitareya Brdhmana, VII, 23, etc. 
A reference to the good government of a K^atriya occurs iu the 
Rigveda, X, 109, 3. 
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but as the sequel will show, the whole trend of later developr- 
ment harmonises only with the view here indicated. 

The monarchy was the normal type of government. 
There are, indeed, a few passages which at first sight point 
to the existence of oligarchy. A hymn 
The Nobility. in the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda 
remarks, ^‘As the R^jans assemble to¬ 
gether in the Samiti, the plants gather together in him 

who is called physician. We read in the 

Atharvaveda, They that ruled, a thousand, and 
were ten hundreds, those Vait^havyas, having devoured 
the cow of a Br^hma^ia, perished.The most probable 
explanation of these passages is that nobles are meant. 
In some Other passages in the tenth Mandala of the 
Rigveda,® the Atharvaveda"* * the V4jasaneyi Sarhhit^,® 
and the Taittiriya Samhit^,® the term R4jan seems to be 
used only in the sense of a noble. It shows that round 
the king there stood a nobility which claimed the same 
social status as the royal family. 

The evidence at our disposal does not bear out the 
contention of some modern scholars that 
the monarchy was elective. No actual 
instance of election is anywhere recorded. A passage in 
the Atharvaveda—To the tenth (decade of life) abide 
here, formidable, well-willing . . • has been interpreted 
by one scholar as referring to life-long election as opposed 
to election for one or more generations, but, read with the 
context, it is only a usual prayer for long life and 
prosperity. What seems actually to have happened was 
that the people formally accepted a new king. It is 


Popular accept¬ 
ance of the king. 


1 [Rigveda, X, 9,16. 

* Atharvaveda, V, 18,10. 

® Bigveda, X, 42, 10; X, 97, 6. 

* Atharvaveda, XIX, 62, 1; II, 6, 4. 

® Vfijasaneyi SaihhitA XVIII, 48; XXVI, 2. 
® Taittirlya Samhitd, V, 7, 6; I, 3, 6, 

’ Atharvaveda, III, 4, 7. 
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^ (J^ible that the people might refuse to accept a physical 
or moral wreck for their leader but there is nothing any¬ 
where in the nature of qualifications for candidates for 
royalty or indications of habitual choice on the score of 
merit. When choice seems to be referred to in benedic¬ 
tions and prayers, it only signifies acceptance, A hymn 
in the Atharvaveda indicates that the people at large, 
including metal-workers, builders of chariots, etc., signified 
their acceptance of a new sovereign.^ Another hymn 
records the blessings and benedictions showered on him 
on the occasion. ‘^Unto thee hath come the kingdom; 
with splendour rise forward ; as lord of the people, sole 
king, bear thou rule; let all the directions call thee, 0 king ; 
become thou here one for waiting on, for homage. 

^‘Thee let the people choose unto kingship, thee these 
five directions ; rest at the summit of royalty, at the pinna¬ 
cle ; from thence, formidable, share out good things to us.’^^ 
The acceptance was symbolised by a formal 
Consecration. oonseoration. In the Vajasaneyi Saihhit^ 

the king-designate before his accession steps upon a gold 
plate perforated with nine or a hundred holes, and the 
priest sprinkles the waters over his head, chanting the 
following sacred text :— 

‘‘ With Soma’s glory, I sprinkle thee 1 with Agni’s glow I 
with Sflrya’s splendour I with Indra’s energy 1 be thou the 
sovereign protector of the ruling powers 1” 

'' Make him, 0 gods, to be unrivalled for great rulership, 
for great superiority^ for rule of the people,” etc. 

In the Atharvaveda the waters are supposed to be col¬ 
lected from many quarters. The waters of heaven that 
revel with milk, in the atmosphere or also on the earth— 
with the splendours of all those waters do I sprinkle 




^ Atharvaveda, HI, 6, 6, 7. 

» Ibid., Ill, 4, 1-2. 

® Vajasaneyi Samhit^, IX, 40; XXY, 17, 18. 
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tliee/^^ It appears that prior to the sprinkling, the king- 
designate, attired in bright clothing strode upon the tiger’s 
skin unto the great quarters/ In several compositions 
of this period is mentioned the R^jasliya, a yet more 
complex ceremony for the inauguration of a king, 
which consisted of a series of sacrifices lasting for a 
year or so/ In the Taittiriya Samhit8)'‘ during the 
Rfijasfiya rite of adoration the king is addressed as 
Mitra, Varuna, etc/ The rite of consecration raised the 
. king almost above humanity. It is, however, in the later 
Brahmanas that varieties and details of the consecration 
ceremonial are fully developed. * * 

In spite of the consecration, however, a 

Turbulence. ]^\ng sometimes came to grief. In the 
Taittiriya Samhita, the king emphatically claims the 
obedience of the people/ But the same text elsewhere 
elaborates a sacrifice to avert the impending expulsion 
of a king. ’ The Atharvaveda contains prayers for the 
restoration of an exiled king.® Elsewhere the fervent 
desire is expressed that all rivals must be inferior to the 
king/ All this points to some trouble which might be 
due to refractory nobles or other subjects or to tactless 
kings. 

In such turbulence the Assembly appears to have been 
a factor to be reckoned with. In the course of a hymn in 
the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda which 

The Assembly, may refer to the assembly in one’s own 
state or in a conquered enemy’s territory, 

^ Atharvaveda, IV, 8, 6-6. 

» Ibid., IV, 8, 3-4. 

* Taittiriya SaihhitA, Atharvaveda, IV, 8, 1;XI, 7, 7. Aitareya 

Br^hmana, V, I, 1, 12. 

* Taittiriya Sariihit^, I, 8, 16. 

® Taittiriya Brdhmana, II, 7, 16—17. ^atapatha Brfi,hmana, infra, 

® Taittiriya Samhitfi, II, 7, 18, 2. 

Ibid., II, 3, 1. 

® Atharvaveda, III, 8-6, 4. 

® Ibid., I, 9. 
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a proud leader says, “ Superior am I and have come here 
with a force capable of doing all things. I shall make 
myself master of your aims, your resolutions and your 
assembly/’* * ‘‘Of these that sit together,” so runs a prayer 
in the Atharvaveda, “ I take to myself the splendour, the 
discernment (vijn^na); of the whole gathering (sarhsad) 
make me, 0 Indra, possessor of the fortune 
(bhagin).”"* The oonoord of the monarchy 
and the assembly was devoutly to be 
wished and prayed for. We read in the course of a 
benediction in the Atharvaveda, “Fixed, unmoved do 
thou slaughter the foes, make them that play the foe 
fall below (thee); (be) all the quarters (di^) like-minded, 
concordant; let the gathering (samiti) here suit thee 
(who art) fixed.”" Again, “let both Sabh^ and Samiti, 
the two daughters of Praj^pati, accordant, favour me.”^ 
The Atharvaveda contains prayers for power of argumenta¬ 
tion and eloquence in order to acquire influence over the 
assembly.® Sometimes witchcraft was used to achieve 
the same end. “ What (witchcraft) they have made for 
thee in the Sabh^—I take that back again.”® The 
assembly itself seems to have been sometimes unsteady in 
temper. There is a tell-tale passage in the Atharva¬ 
veda, “We know thy name, 0 Assembly; verily, sport 
(uari 9 ^) by name art thou.”** In the last hymn of the last 
Man(Jala of the Rigveda, there is a fervent 
As^emWy^ exhortation for oonoord in the Assembly. 

“Assemble, speak together; let your 
minds be all of one accord. 


* Rigveda, X, 166, 4. 

* Atharvaveda, VII, 12, 2-3. 
’ Ibid., VI, 88. 

^ Ibid., VII, 12, 1. 

' Ibid., II. 27; VI, 69. 

« Ibid., IV, 31. 

* Ibid., VII, 12, 2. 
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As ancient gods unanimously sit down to 


their ap¬ 


pointed share. 

“The place is common, common the assembly, common 
the mind, so be'theirlthoughts united. 

“A common purpose doll lay before you, and worship 
with your general oblation. 

“ One and the same belyour resolve, and be your minds 
of one accord. 

“United be the thoughts of all that may happily 


agree.”* * 

There is no means of gauging the actual power wielded ^ 
by the Assembly. Nor is the scope of its activities at all 
clear. From a hymn in the last Mandala 
The work of Eigveda it appears that the assembly 

the Assembly sometimes acted as a court of justice.* 
Sabhftsad or Sabh^oara seems to mean a member^ of the 
Sabha, one of those who sat to decide causes.® It is 
possible that the judicial work of the Sabha was entrusted 
to a small committee of its members. The matters of 
which the Sabha probably took cognisance as a court 
of justice, seem to have been disputes about land,* 
cheating at play,® recovery of debts,' inheritance,’ theft, 
assault and murder.® Besides justice, the most important 
function of the assembly seems to be that of general 
deliberation. It is impossible to dogmatise on the subject, 
but from certain references in the Atharvaveda it appears 


^ Rigveda, X, 193, 2—4. 

^ Rigveda, X, 71,10. “All friends are joyful in the friend who 
cometh in triumph, having conquered in assembly." 

» Vedic Index, II, 427-28. 

* Kyisna Yajurveda, II, 2,1. 

® Atharvaveda, VI, 118-19. 

« Ibid., VI, 117. 

Krisna Yajurveda, II, 6, 1. 

® Vfijasaneyi Saihhit&, XXX, 6. 
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and 


Nevertheless the literature of this period leaves 
the impression that the centre of gravity had 
already shifted to the monarchy. It was 
The King, the king who constituted the real govern- ^ 
ment. In more than one hymn of the 
Rigveda " it is recognised that Rita—truth, right or . 
law—is the base on which the earth rests.® Beyond the 
Rita, another hymn in the same Mandala of the Rigveda, 
which is reproduced in the Atharvaveda, inculcates firmness 
on the part of the king. ‘‘Here be you firm like the 
mountain and may you not come down. Be you firm here 
like Indra; remain you here and hold the realm. 

“ Firm is the heaven, firm is the earth, firm is the 
universe, firm are the mountains, let the king of the people 
be firm. 

“ Let the realm be held by you, be made firm by the 
R4j^ Varuna, the God Brihaspati, Indra and also Agni.”® 
Round the king there seems to have been a circle of 
relations, friends, and chief officers, some of whom were 
called king-makers. “ They that are kings, 
friOTdBorofficMa! king-makers, that are charioteers and 
troop-leaders (headmen ?) subjects to me 
do thou, 0 Parna, make all people round about.The 
Pancavirii^a Brtomana mentions eight Vlras or heroes, 
round the king, viz,, his brother, son, Purohita, Mahi§i, Sfita, 
Gr^manJ, K§atra and Saihgrahltri.® The Taittirlya Samhitfi 
and the Taittirlya Brdhmana give a fuller list of the Ratnins 

* Atharvaveda, VI, 76,103. 

“ Ibid., VII, 62. 

Ibid., Ill, 29. 

^ Ibid., VI, 107. 

“ Rigveda, X, 86,1; X, 190,1. 

® Ibid., X, 173. Atharvaveda, VI, 87-88. 

Atharvaveda, III, 6, 7. 

® Pafioaviihla Brd.hmana, XIX, 1, 4. 
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or jewels: Br^hmana, R^janya (noble), Mahist (first wife of 
the king), v^vata (favourite wife of the king), Parivrikti 
(discarded wife), the Sen^ni, commander of the army, the 
Sfita, charioteer, the Gr^manl, village headman, the Ksatra, 
chamberlain, the Sarhgrahttri, treasurer, the Bh^lgadugha, 
collector of taxes, and the Aks^v&pa, superintendent of 
dicing or thrower of dice.’ The Maitr^yanl SamhM varies 
the order of enumeration and adds the Tak§a, carpenter, 
the Rathak^ra, chariot-maker and Oovikarta, slayer of cows 
or huntsman.® It is difficult to conjecture the exact status 
and functions of these notables but it may be surmised that 
after the age of the Rigveda there had ensued a good deal 
of administrative development, that there had come into 
being a number of household officers and administrative 
functionaries, that no clear distinction had been drawn 
between the two and that probably the same persons acted 
in a double capacity. 

There seems to have been a large staff of spies. 
“ From the sky,’’ says the Atharvaveda, his (Varuna’s) 
spies go forth hither ; thousand-eyed they 
look over the earth.”® Prom a curious 
allusion in the Rigveda, one is inclined to infer that spies 
detected or caught criminals. Afraid of spies, Yama rejects 
the love of his sister.'* It is interesting that the Taittirlya 
SarhhM mentions Dfitas as well as Prahitas.® Many cen¬ 
turies later SAyan^ic^rya, the great Vedic commentator, 
explained that the Dfita was a regular representative of the 
king while Prahita was a mere spy. 


* Taittirlya Samhitfi., I, 8, 9,1 et seq. Taittirlya Br&hma^a, I, 7, 

8 , 1 . 

* Haitrdyanl Samhitd., II, 6, 5; IV, 3, 8. 

* Atharvaveda, IV, 16, 4. 

^ !pigveda, X, 10,1—6. 

® Taittirlya 8aiiihit&, IV, 7,1. 
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CftAPTKB III 

The judicial administration still seems to be in a state 
of flux. Besides the Sabhft or its committee which seems 
to hare acted as a court of justice in some 
causes, the king probably performed some 
judicial functions. A hymn in the Atharvaveda refers to 
him as a stern corrector.* * In the K&thaka SamhitS., a 
Rftjanya is mentioned as an overseer (adhyak 9 a) of the 
punishment of a ^ddra.* This may be a case of the dele¬ 
gation of judicial authority. To the expression Madhyama^l, 
which occurs in the tenth Mantjala of the Rigveda’ and re¬ 
produced in the V&jasaneyi Samhitft^ and the Atharvaveda,' 
divergent meanings have been assigned. Probably it means 
an arbiter or mediator and thus points to the practice of 
arbitration during this period. On judicial punishments 
the evidence is very scanty. The Paficavimia Brdhmapa 
says that a Purohita might be punished with death for 
treachery to his master.' It appears that treason was 
already regarded as one of the highest crimes and that it 
brought the severest punishment on the greatest in the 
land. A hymn in the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda shows 
that a gambler who lost heavily and got deep into debt 
found himself bereft of home and reduced to slavery.’ It 
is not impossible that heavy indebtedness led to slavery in 
ancient India as in ancient Greece and Rome. From the 
Taittiriya Sariihit& it is clear that various fines were inflict- ' 
ed for various ofifences.* 


‘ Atharvaveda, IV, 8, 2. 

’ Kft^haka Sambitd, XXVII, 4. 

* Rigveda, X,97, 12» 

* Vftjasaneyi Saihhitd, XII, 86. 
‘ Atharvaveda, IV, 9,4, 

® Vedio Index, II, 84. 

^ Rigveda, X, 34. 

' Taittirtya Saihbitft,!!, 6,11. 
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Revenue. 


The fiscal arrangements of this period are even more 
obscure than the judicial. In the tenth Mandala of the 
Eigveda,'the king is called the sole taker 
of taxes from the people. ^ In the Atharva- 
veda he can eat the Vii^, that is, levy heavy exactions on 
his subjects at will.* * It appears from the Taittirlya Sam- 
hit4 that there was no communal ownership of land, that 
fields were held by individuals or families and that possession 
was sometimes disputed.® It seems that the land was the 
principal source of revenue and that regular ofiioers had 
been appointed for the collection. 

It is not possible to form any further idea of the activi¬ 
ties of the state during this period. Roads are referred to^ 
but there is no evidence to prove that 
they were constructed or maintained by 
the king. For the rest, the Vedic compo¬ 
sers expected the king to secure plenty and prosperity and 
applauded those whom they believed to have fulfilled the 
ideal. 

Some of the features of Hindu polity revealed in the 
second stage of Vedic compositions are 

The latest Vedio observed in a more highly developed form 
Literature. . . , . i. i 

in the last stage which is represented by 

the later books of the Aitareya Brahmana, the datapaths 

and some other Brahmanas and the earlier Upani?ad3 such 

as the Ohandogya and Brihadaranyaka. This class of 

compositions took shape, roughly speaking betyreen 

700 and 500 B.O. The other Upanisads, too, form part 

of Vedic literature, but they are so late in composition 

that they cannot be dealt with alongside the Br^hmanas. 


* ^igveda, X, 173, 6. 

* Atharvaveda, IV, 22. 
see Vedio Index, II, 62. 

* For instance in the Atharvaveda, III, 4, 7. 
^ Atharvaveda, XX, 127. 


For other references to Bali or tribute, 
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CHAPTER in 

Caste is gaining in rigour and is dominating the whole 
of life. The ^atapatha Brihmana dedi- 
cates the representatives of the four castes 
to different deities at the Purusamedha sacrifice.^ It pre¬ 
scribes different modes of address for the different castes, ** 
and different sizes of funeral mounds for them.® In the Soma 
sacrifice the ^Adra is certainly given a place,^ but elsewhere 
it declares that he is not at all fit to be addressed by a 
Dlksita or consecrated person.® Once, indeed, it seems to 
regardtheBr^hmanas, Ksatriyas, and Vai^yas as constituting 
the whole world and leaves I^Adras altogether out of 
account.® Here and there it is true one meets with exceptions. 
Janaka, for instance, is said to have become a Brahmana.'^ 
In the Birihad^ranyaka Upanisad AjAta^atru is a teacher 
of the BrAhmana G^rgya BAiaki.® But the general 
trend of the period is towards the consolidation of 
caste. 

In the general political conditions, too, a change seems 

Change in politi- * *0 have taken place by this time. The 
cal conditions. ideal of the big kingdom is now more 
pronounced than ever and the average size of the state also 
seems to have increased. The eighth book of the Aitareya 
BrAhmana has a series of terms which denote variety or 
gradation of sovereignty—R^jya? SAmrAjya, Bhaujya , 
Svarajya, Vairajya Paramasthya, Maharajya, Adhipaty a, 


6atapatha Brdhmana, III, 1, 1, 10. 

* Vedic Index, II, 263. 

* 6atapatha Br^hmana, XIII, 8, 3,11. 

" Ibid., V, 6, 4, 9. 

^ Ibid., Ill, 1,1,10. 

* Ibid., II, 1,4, 12; IV, 2, 2,14. 

’ Ibid., IX, 6, 2,10. In the Aitareya Br^hmana (VII, 29) the 
progeny of Ksatriya who eats in the company of men of other 
castes rises or falls accordingly. 

® Brihaddranyaka Upanisad, II, 1,1. See also the Kau^ttakl 
Upanisad, IV, 1. 
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Svftva^ya.* * Further, the title for the kings of the Southerner 
the Satvatas, is Bhoja; that for the'kings of the Westerners, 
the Nioyas and Ap&oyas, is Svarat; that for the kings of 
the Northerners, the Uttarakurus and the Uttaramadras, 
is Virat; that for the kings of the people of the middle 
country, called Kuru Panoaias and U^lnaras, is simply 
Rajan, It is impossible to establish the exact significance 
of these terms, but when the title of Samrat is applied to 
the kings .of the Pracyas or Easterners, it seems like an 
inkling into the first beginnings of the Magadhan imperialism 
which was destined to affect the whole of India after the 5th 
century B. O." Janaka, king of the Videhas, is also called 
Samrat in the ^atapatha Brahmaria’ and in the Brihad- 
aranyaka Upani?ad.* Elsewhere the eighth book of the 
Aitareya Brahmana declares that monarchy at its highest 
should have a dominion extending right up to the natural 
boundaries, up to the very ends, in fact, up to the sea. It 
mentions twelve such monarohs.® Divested of its obvious 
exaggerations, the statement means that from time to time 
some kings had actually developed their power far beyond 
the average and almost brought a new type of state into 
existence. It could only be either an empire in the 
strict sense of the term or a suzerainty. The latter 
alternative finds support in the thirty-ninth chapter 
of the same Brahmana, where the Aindra Mahabhi§eka 
is spoken of. That rite is said to have been performe d 
by great rulers like Janamejaya, Saryata, Satruji t, 


* Aitareya BrAhmana, VII, 3, 14; VIII, 12,4,6. The term 
Adhipatya also occurs in the OhAndogya Upani^ad, V, 2,6. K. P. 
Jayaswal and R. 0. Majnmdar interpret VairAjya as absence of 
rovalty. that is, republicanism. Macdonell and Keith take it to 
denote some form of royal authority (Vedio Index, II, 221). The 
context supports the latter interpretation. 

* Aitareya BrAhmana, VIII, 14, 2, 3. 

* Satapatha BrAhmana, XI, 3, 2, 1, 6; 2,2, 3. 

* BrihadAranyaka Upani^ad, IV, 1, 1; 3, 1. 

* Aitareya BrAhmana, VIII, 4, 1. 

» Ibid., VIII, 14, 4; 19, 2. 




CHAPTER III 

ftvakarman, Sud4s and Marut, each of whom had 
succeeded in conquering the whole world. A Ksatriya 
who is consecrated with his Aindra Mahabhiseka, conquers 
all conquerors, knows all the worlds, becomes superior to 
all hings^ gains renown and majesty, becomes self-created 
and self-ruled, after conquering ^ empires,^ countries ruled 

by the Bhojas,.after death ascends heaven and 

overcome's death.^^ Superiority to all kings supplies the 
clue. The conquest of the world ” did not mean the ex¬ 
tinction of existing kings but merely the acknowledgment 
of suzerainty. The same conclusion emerges from certain 

Royal sacrifices. Passages in the l^atapatha Brfihmana. 

It speaks of four royal sacrifices—the 
Rdjasdya, V^japeya, Ai^vamedha and Aindra Mahabhiseka. 
The Ai^vamedha was to be performed by kings who had 
been successful in Digvijaya or conquest of all quarters. 
A horse should be let loose with the words, “ Go thou 
along the way of the Adityas.^’ Guarded by armed war¬ 
riors, it should be allowed to roam about for a year, during 
which period oblations were to be offered by the 
sacrifioer. When the horse returned unmolested at 
the end of the year, a grand assembly should be held 
of all the kings and chiefs of the country and, in their 
presence, the animal should be sacrificed. ^ Here, again, 
the presence of chiefs and kings at the assembly and 
sacrifice points to the relationship of suzerainty and 
vassalage. According to the Satapatha Br^hmana, this 
rite had been performed by thirteen kings.The bid for 
suzerainty might sometimes be rudely checked. The 
Satapatha Br^hmana speaks of the Satvatas who pre¬ 
pared a horse for the Ailvamedha but who were defeated 
by Bharata and lost the horse to him.^ 

^ Satapatha Br^hmana, IX, 3, 4, 8. 

2 Ibid., XIII, 6, 4. 

• Ibid., XIII, 5,4,21. 
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Next to the A^vamedha and the Aindra 
Mah^bhiseka in dignity stood the Vaja- 

. and'^RaTaft.^^ P®y“ i* *^6 Rajasdya. The 

^atapatha Br^hmana says that the 
Rajasflya sacrihoe is that of a Rajan and the V^ja- 
peya that of a Samr&t, and emphasises that the latter 
is higher than the former. ^ Later, the same text mentions 
Asandl, sitting on a throne, as one of the oharaoteristios 
of the Samr^t.® In the course of the V^japeya, the 
saorifioer is called ‘All-ruler.’® Of the net result of 
the R^jasdya we are simply told that “ by offering 
the Rajasflya he becomes king.”"* Here, too, the per¬ 
formance of the Vajapeya perhaps implied some sort 
of suzerainty. In the later Br^hmanas both the sacrifices 
have been elaborated beyond all precedent. Even the 
R^jasfiya is not a single independent ceremony but 
a series of consecutive rites occupying a year or so and 
requiring the services of numerous priests. A few of the 
significant details may be mentioned. Explaining one of 
the RAjasfiya rites, the l^atapatha Br^hmana remarks 
that the saorifioer is Indra,—he is Indra for a two-fold 
reason, namely, because he is a Ksatriya and because 
he is a saorifioer.”® Elsewhere it identifies the saorifioer 
with the god Praj^pati.® In the course of the Rfi-jasfiya, 
the saorifioer shoots from a distance. “ ’And as to 
why a Rdjanya shoots, he, the R^janya, is the 

visible representative of PrajApati: hence, while being 
one, he rules over many.”’ The Vajapeya equates 
the saorifioer with Brihaspati. “All ruler is he, N. N.” 
says the priest. “All-ruler is he, N. N. Him, thus 

^ i^iatapatha Brdhmana, V, 1,1, 3, 13-14. 

» Ibid., XII, 8, 3, 4. 

“ Ibid., V, 2, 2,14-6. 

^ Ibid., V, 1,1,12. 

® Ibid., V, 4, 3, 4. See also V, 1, 4, 2; 2, 6,3. 

« Ibid., V, 2, 24 ; 3, 4, 23. 

’ Ibid., V, 1, 6, 14. 
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indicated, he thereby indicates to the gods. Of mighty 
power is he who has been consecrated, he has become one 
of yours; protect him.”' Again, in the course of the 
V^japeya, the Adhvaryu spreads out the goat-skin with 
the words, ‘ This is thy kingship.’ Thus he endows the 
king “with royal power. He (the Adhvaryu) then makes 
him sit down, with the words, ‘ Thou art the ruler, the 
ruling lord ’ whereby he makes him the ruler, ruling over 
those subjects of-his ;- 1 -* Thou art firm and stead¬ 


fast r, whereby he makes him firm and steadfast in this 

■^orld;-‘Thee for the tilling 1-Thee for peaceful 

dwelling 1-Thee for wealth 1-Thee for thrift 1’ 


whereby he means to say, (here I seat) thee for the wel¬ 
fare (of the people).”’ As in the Atharvaveda various kinds 
of waters are taken for the sprinkling. ® Some symbolic 
rites are mentioned. A tiger-skin is spread in front of the 
Maitravaruna’s hearth.’ The saorifioer makes a short cha¬ 
riot race,' touches a cow as arranged, and stops amid the 
cows of his relations.' He puts on shoes of boar’s skin, 
because the boar had been produced by the gods putting 
a pot of ghee on the fire.’’ Looking down upon the earth 
he mutters, “ 0 mother Barth 1 injure me not, nor I thee.” 
This is done, lest the earth should shake him off.® In 
the course of a sort of dialogue with the priests around 
in succession, the king is addressed by them as Brahmana, 
and also as Savitri ‘of true impulsion,’Varuna ‘ of true 
power,’ Indra ‘ mighty through the people, ’ Rudra ‘ the 
most kindly.” The Adhvaryu hands over the wooden sacri¬ 
ficial sword to him with these words, “ Indra’s thunderbolt 


' ^atapatha BrShmaija V, 2, 2,14-15. 
» Ibid., V, 2,1, 24. 
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art: therewith serve me/’ With the same words, 
the sword is passed on by the king to his brother, thence 
to the Suta, finally to the Gramant. And as to why 
they mutually hand it on in this way, they do so lest there 
should be a confusion of classes and in order that society 
may be in the proper order.” ^ The Ratnins, as these per¬ 
sonages are called, are asked to a symbolic game of 
dice, the bet being a cow brought by an ordinary man.® 

There are other sacrifices of which the significance is not 
perfectly clear but which seem to imply some sort of suzer¬ 
ainty. In the Aitareya Brahmana 
Other sacrifices. , i j 

the Punarabhiseka or the second con¬ 
secration entitles a king to all sorts of royal dignities.® 
There Janamejaya aspires to universal dominion.'* The 
Sarvamedha, mentioned in the ^atapatha Brdhmana, was 
another grand sacrifice.® All consecration, however, was 
of great moment. Performed in other connections, it made 
Vaii^yas equal to Brahmanas for the time being. All who 
underwent it were at least temporarily equal to gods.® 

In the Aitareya Brahmana, at the time 

^ The office of consecration, the king takes an 

the king. 

oath as follows :— 

Between the night I am born and the night I die, 
whatever good I might have done, my heaven, my life, and 
my progeny, may I be deprived of, if I oppress you.”’ 

At the same time, however, the idea of proprietorship 
in the kingdom is gaining ground. In the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanisad, a king offers himself and his kingdom to 
Y4jhavalkya. ® Another passage in the Aitareya Brahmana 


^ ^atapatha Br&hmana, V, 4, 4, 16—19. 
2 Ibid., V, 4, 4, 20—25. 

® Aitareya Brdhmana, VIII, 6—10. 

^ Ibid., VIII, 11. 

® ^atapatha Brfi,hmana, XlII, 7, 1. 

« Ibid., Ill, 1,1, 8 ; 2, 1, 17 ; 2, 1, 39-40. 

Aitareya Br4hmana, VIII, 16. 

® Brihadaranyaka Upanisad, IV, 4, 23, 






The 

kings. 


caste of 
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lows that the hereditary succession was firmly estab¬ 
lished. * * 

That kings were generally Ksatriyas is abundantly - 
clear. A passage in the ^atapatha Brfthmana even bars 
the kingly office to Brfihinanas. The 
Ksatra takes no delight in the priestly 
office and the Brahma takes no delight 
in the ra'nk of rulership.’’ There is no evidence in Vedic 
literature for the contests between Brihmanas and Ksatriyas 
for supremacy which a few modern scholars believed 
to have occurred on the basis of some later legends 
and passages.’ There is, however, one passage in the 
datapaths Brahmana which seems to suggest that non- 
Ksatriya kingship was not altogether unknown. King 
Marutta Aviksita is called Ayogava,* which, according to the 
later testimony of Manu, is a mixed caste resulting from the 
union of ^Mras with Vai^ya wives.' 

In accordance with the general trend of development, 
the Purohita has now become more important than ever. 

He and the members of his order must be 
The Priest. kept constantly in good humour. Even a 
powerful king like Janamejaya was 
humbled by Br^hmanas.’ The ^atapatha Brhhmana 
would exempt Brhhmanas from taxes. The dictum is 
reiterated with such complete unanimity through the 
succeeding ages. The same Br&hmapa expounds the 
dogma of the joint rule of Brhhmanas and Ksatriyas over the 
people,® though elsewhere it restricts them to their several 
functions.® In one pass age it derives the kingly power from 

' Aitareya BrAhmana, Vm, 12. 

» Satapatha BrAhmana, XIII, 1,6, 2, 3, 6. 

’ Muir, Sanskrit Texts, Part I, OK Ill- 

* datapaths BrAhmaiia, XIII, 6, 4, 6. 

® Manu, X, 12. 

* Satapatha Br&hmapa, III, 4,1, 7. 

’ Ibid., XIII, 6, 2, 18 ; 7,1, 13. 

« Ibid., XI, 2, 7,6. 

» Ibid., XIII, 1, 6, 2-3. 
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that of the priest.^ It is the royal priest who secures the 
fall of rain for the crops, says the Rigveda in its tenth 
Mandala."* The Aitareya Br^hmana declares that the 
Purohita is half the Ksatriya; he is indispensable to the 
success of royal enterprise. He is the R^stragopa, protector 
of the kingdom. Along with his wife and son, he is the 
three-fold sacred fire for the king. If propitiated, he blesses 
the king with dignity, valour and dominion and ultimately 
secures him heavenly grace. If he is displeased, he hurls 
ruin and destruction on the realm.® To quote the l^atapatha 
Brahman a, again, the l^rotriya or the learned Brahmana and 
the king are joint upholders of the sacred law among 
men.”'^ 

Besides the Purohita, the king had a number of 
attendants, sutas (heralds), gr^manis 
(headmen),—non-royal kingmakers as 

they are sometimes called, who formed 

his entourage.® 

Justice in which the assembly had so far taken a 
prominent share, now becomes ever more a royal prerogative. 

At the same time the king is declared 
Justice. immune from punishment. ‘^Por Varuna 

Dharmapati (lord of the law)/’ says the 
l^atapatha Brahmana, “ he then prepares a Varuna pap of 
barley, thereby Varuna, the lord of the law, makes him 
lord of the law ; and that truly is the supreme state, when 
one is lord of the law; for whoever attains to the supreme 
state, to him they come in (matters of law): therefore to 


Royal 

ants. 


attend- 


» Ibid., XII, 7, 8, 12. 

^ Rigveda, X, 98. 

Aitareya Brahmana, VII, 26 ; VIII, 24—27. Vedio Index, IL 5 

^, 228 . 


^atapatha Brahmana, V, 4, 4, 6. 
Mbid.,XII,9,8; XIII, 2, 2,18. 
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Taruna Dharinapati/'^ The Oh^dogya Upanisad speaks 
of fire-ordeals and other tests for establishing the innocence 
of the accused who might plead not guilty, but one cannot 
be sure of the date of the particular passage. It regards 
murder, theft, adultery and drunkenness as the most heinous 
of crimes.* * 

Taxation seems to increase during this age. Probably • 
the expenses of government had increased. In the 
^atapatha Br^hmana the king is several 
Revenue. times regarded as devouring the people.^ 
References to Bali or tribute are of 
frequent occurrence. 

During this period the assembly is occasionally referred 
to. In the Satapatha Br^hmana it seems to take cognisance 
of currency, of coins such as Krisn^lla and 
The Assembly. Niska.® The Ch^ndogya Upanisad men¬ 
tions the Samiti of the Pano^las as pre¬ 
sided over by king Prav^hana Jaivali.^ But the assembly* 
is now less and less in evidence. It is no longer a regular* 
organ of deliberation or justice. Such a change, in fact, 
was inevitable with the increase in the size of states and 
the further progress of the feudal tendency. While the 
king would gain more and more in power, the people would 
find it more and more difficult to come together. 


> Satapatha Brahmana, V, 8, 3, 9. The White Yajurveda (X, 27) 
contains exhortations to equal justice and beneficent protection. 

^ Ohandogya Upanisad, VI, 16. 

* Satapatha Brahmana, I, !8, 2, 17; IV, 2, 1, 3. 17; V, 3, 3, 12 ; 4, 
2,3; X, 6, 2,1; XIII, 2, 9, 6, 8, etc. 

^ Ibid., I, 3, 2, 15; 5, 3,18; 6, 3, 7, etc. Aitare>a Brahmana, VII, 
29. Vedic Index, II, 62, 

“Satapatha Brahmana, XII, 7,2,13; XIII, 1,1,47. Originally 
niska seems to have been a gold or silver ornament. Date^^^■■ 


denoted a gold coin. 

® Ohandogya Upanisad, V, 3, 1. 
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At the same time the idea of Dharma as a moral 
check on despotism emerges more clearly. The l^atapatha 
Br^hmana wants the king to uphold the 
D^rma!^^^ saored law, “ for he is not capable of all 

and every speech, nor of all and every 
deed, but that he should speak only what is right, and do 

what is right.The Brihad^ranyaka Upanisad says 

that ^‘Dharma is the Ksatra of the Ksatra; therefore, there 
is nothing higher than Dharma. Thenceforth even a weak 
man rules a stronger with the help of Dharma as with the 
help of a king. Thus Dharma is what is called the true.’^® 
The term Dharma or Dharman defies translation. It covers 
the whole range and complex of settled principles and forms 
of conduct. Law, ideal rather than positive, is one of the 
senses in which it is used. Ancient Hindus never clearly 
distinguished between religious and moral duty, usage or 
customary observance. 



*. ^atapatha Br&hmana, V, 4, 4, 5. 

» Brihadaranyaka Upanisad, I, 4, 11—16. See also Ohandogya 
- i'^ad, II, 23,1-2. Cf. the later philosopher Kanada who defines 
® la as the source of welfare and salvation (Y ai^esika Shtras, I, 





CHAPTER IV. 


Gleanings from the Sutras. 

(500-100 B.O.) 

After ■ the Brahmanas and the earlier Upanisads, 
Stitra Shtras stand out as the next 

Literature. important class of literature. In ancient 
India learning was generally cultivated in schools and 
the results arrived at were given the stamp of 
schools which were often attached to various Vedio 
sects. Such schools seem to have arisen all over the 
country by the sixth or fifth century B.O. By this 
time the Aryans had overspread the whole of northern 
India and penetrated far into the south. The wider their 
geographical distribution, the greater were the differences 
of doctrine, law, custom and ceremonial among them. 
The Sfitras, though agreeing in certain fundamentals, 
display innumerable differences of detail. The’ ‘threads,^ 
as the term means, are extremely thin. They represent 
the very acme of concision which too often renders them 
obscure and dreary. Nevertheless, they do in a large 
measure simplify and systematise the complicated theology 
and ritual of the Bjjttimanas. Broadly ^ speaking, they 
fall into three classes, or rather aspects, the l^rauta, Grihya 
and Dharma—the sacrificial, domestic andlegal. A com¬ 
plete collection, a Kalpa SAtra, should comprise all the 
three but many of them have perished and, generally, each 
body of SAtra stands independent of others. Their funda¬ 
mental object is the same—the regulation of human life. 
Their full and detailed instructions show the great place 
which authority occupied in the direction of the Hindu 
mind. In general, they fall between the sixth and second 
8 
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The Dates 
Sfttras. 


of 


centuries before Christ but the exact date of each can not 
be determined. Biihler placed the Dharma 
Sfttras, which from our point of view are 
the most important, between the sixth 
and third centuries B.C. and formulated a chro¬ 
nological order—Gautama, Baudhftyana, Va^i§tha and 
Apastamba. Jolly assigns Gautama and Baudhayana to 
the sixth or fifth century B.O., and Va^istha and Apastamba 
to the fifth or fourth century B.O. Jayaswal would attri¬ 
bute the first forms of the Sfttras to about 500 B.C., but in 
their present shape he would place Gautama at 350 B.O., 
Baudhftyana at 240 B.O- and Va^istha at 100 B.O. Hopkins 
thinks that “ probably the Grihyas represent the earlier 
Sfttras; the Dharmas as a whole come later, perhaps 300 
B.O. would represent the earliest.” Apastamba, he con¬ 
cludes, “ probably is not older than the second century 
B.O.,” while Va^istha is even later. It is again probable 
that many of the Sfttras were recast subsequently, and 
that their text has been frequently tampered with to bring 
them into harmony with the later Dharma Sastras. ‘ Gau¬ 
tama, in fact, is known as a Dharma ^ftstra. Only roughly 
can the Sfttras be held to reflect the life of the period from 
500 to 100 B.O. during which they arose. It will be a 
mistake to compare the Dharma Sfttras or the later Dharma 
^ftstras, as Sir William Jones compared Manu, to the Insti¬ 
tutes of Justinian. The Hindu texts . do not embody any 
system of positive law and represent no real system of 
jurisprudence. They are manuals of conduct, of ideal 
morality or law. Besides, they are pre-eminently the 
product of priestly brains and tend to look at life from 
a narrow standpoint. 

Prom this body of literature, extensive as it is, it is 
possible to obtain only a few glimpses of 
the actual structure and working of con¬ 
temporary political institutions. Among 


Gleanings from 
^rauta S^ltras. 
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CHAPTEB IV 

:e best known of the l^rauta Sutras are the two belong¬ 
ing to the Rigveda—the ^ahkh^yana and the Aj^valayana. 
The followers of the former Oarana or school were later 
settled in northern Gujarat and those of the latter in the 
south between the Godavari and the Krisnd. * But the 
beginnings of the Sutras themselves lie probably in the 
north. Both describe the complicated ceremonies of the 
various royal consecrations, the ^ahkhayana at greater 
length than the other. Its account of the Rajasuya is a 
turgid elaboration of the description in the j^atapatha 
Br&hmana. In the course of it occurs the interesting 
statement that it is Varuna whom they consecrate'.”* It 
enumerates seven kings—four of them being P4riksitas— 
who performed the A4vamedha sacrifice/ The L^ty^yana 
^rauta Sfitra, the accepted manual of the Kauthuma school 
attached to the Paficavimsa Br&hmana, remarks that 
whomsoever the Brahmapas and R^jdnah (kings or 
nobles) may place at their head, let him perform the V4ja- 
peya.”^ From this it may be inferred that any ruler could 
perform the V^japeya and that the ceremonies had lost 
their characteristic value at least in some places. The 
Katy&yana ^rauta Sfitra which belongs to the white Yajur- 
veda and, on the whole, strictly follows the order of the 
Satapatha Brahmapa, clearly distinguishes between Rdjya 
and Samrajya, and lays down that the Rajasuya is to be 
performed by a king who has not yet performed the 
V&japeya.® On the other hand, the A^valdyana ^rauta 
Sfitra rules that after performing it (the V^japeya), let 
a king perform the R&jasfiya.The Apastamba Srauta 


Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 244-46. 
bfinkMyana Srauta SMra, XV, 13, 4. See also XV, 1, 11. 

Ibid., XVI, 9. 

L§.^yfi,yana Srauta SiUra, VIII, 11, 1. Also IX H—3, for the 
Raj ashy a. 

Khtyhyana Srauta Shtra, XV, 1, 1-2. 

Afivalhyana Srauta SCltra, IX,;,3, 3 to IX, 4,|23* Also IX, 9, ll 
for the V^ljapeya. 
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Sutra, which belongs to the Black Yajurveda, would restrict 
the A^vamedha to the S^rvabhauma R4j4 or universal 
monarch. It records an interesting rite in the course of 
which the Adhvaryu was temporarily reckoned as 
sovereign. ‘^He (the king) hands over the kingdom to 
the Adhvaryu, and says, ‘ 0 Brahmanas and princes, 
this Adhvaryu is your king; whatever loyal respect 
is due to me, the same from you may be shown 
to him, whatever he does by you (or to you), the 
same shall be considered as authoritatively done to you.’ 
As long as the sacrifice lasts, the Adhvaryu becomes the 
king.”^ The Baudh4yana ^rauta Sfitra which also belongs 
to the Black Yajurveda and which is older than the Apas- 
tamba gives a slightly different version. ^^Here (in the 
A^vamedha) those who anoint a K^atra as the king anoint 
the Adhvaryu (in his stead). He (the Ksatriya king) says— 
‘ 0 Br4hmanas and princes, the Adhvaryu will be the king 
these two years ; obey him; whoever does not obey him, 
the whole property of him they will confiscate.’ Accord¬ 
ingly, the Adhvaryu is the king these two years.”® 
Whether the Br4hmana sacrificial agent ever actually 
exercised political authority in the interregnum is more 
than doubtful, but these details furnish a graphic idea of the 
political importance and prestige of the priesthood. The 
Baudh4yana Srauta Sfitra also reveals the tremendous 
significance attached to the Ai^vamedha. None was to 
meddle with its progress. For instance, if any one, in 
disregard of the royal proclamation, let out mares to meet the 
wandering sacrificial horse, he was to be punished with 
confiscation of property.® Incidentally, we learn that 
confiscation of property was now the recognised penalty 
for disobedience to the royal command. 

* Apastamba iSrauta Sfitra, XX, 2, 12, 8, 1 t 2. See also 

XVIII, 1,1; 8, 22. 

^ Baudhfiyana l^lrauta Stitra, XV, 4. 

» Ibid., XV, 8. 
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Next to the ^rauta Si^tras stand the Grihya Sdtras. 
Nothing can exceed the minateness with which they dilate 
on domestic ritual but they rarely exte nd 
their scope beyond it. Incidentally, the 
Paraskara Grihya Sfitra would grant 


The Orihya 
Shtras. 


Ji 


autonomy to villages in private matters and family oon- 
' cerns.^ No outside interference is needed. Here, prob¬ 
ably, the'Sdtrais more or less true to facts. The Para* *- 
^ara Grihya S^tra has an arresting ' statement. It declares 
that royalty does not depend on hereditary right, but on 
acquisition by the sword. “ It points to an age of chronic 
warfare and political disturbance.® Caste is firmly entrench- ^ 
edin the Sfitras. For instance, in the Grihya Sdtra of Gobhila, 
there are caste distinctions in fetching fire.^ 

It is the Dharrna Sutras which are of real interest to the 
student of society and politics. Caste is fully developed in 
The Dharrna ^f them. So, too, the Asramadharma 

Shtras. which divides the life of a twice-born 

man—a member of any of the three higher castes into 
four stages, studentship, household, retirement and renuncia- » 
tion. All the Dharrna Sutras and, following them, the • 
Dharrna Sastras, want the scheme of the duties of the four 
castes and four stages to be enforced by the government. * 
It is, however, remarkable that all of them recognise two 
sorts of punishments for many sins, one to be inflicted by 
the government, and the other, a penance rather than a 
regular punishment, to be undergone by the sinner 
voluntarily or to be forced on him by those who wish him 
well in this, and particularly, in the next life. So, the 
sanctions, to use a modern term, are both civil and spiritual, “s 
It is sometimes difficult to say to which class a writer 
attaches greater importance. Gautama and Baudh&yana 


* P4raskara Grihya Shtra, I, 8, 13. 

* Par&4ara Grihya Shtra, I, 68. 
Gobhila Grihya Shtra, I, 1, 16-16. 
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^ : leiid colour to the hypothesis that a system of penances, 
' voluntary and enforced, was the earliest Hindu way of 
promoting virtue and punishing sin and that justice in the 
t modern sense of the term was introduced only later. Sir 
Henry Maine supposed that rules of conduct were first 
worked out by priestly lawyers who later addressed them- 
sevles to the kingly power to have them enforced.^ The 
% facts, as known, do not support Maine’s theory. Prom the 
prominence of penances in the Dhamajl^stras and Purdnas, 
it appears that civil and spiritural jurisdictions in moral 
life ran concurrently. 

The school of the Gautamas represented by the earliest 
of the extant Dharma Sfitra oompendiums, is a Carana of 
the Sdmaveda.’* * It arose somewhere in 
Gautama. the north. While basing his ethics on 
caste, Gautama makes some concessions 
to meet the exigencies of practical life. In distress, that 
is to say, in emergencies, a Brdhmana 
Caste. may study under a non-Brdhmana, and 

may follow the occupation of a Ksatriya 
and, failing that, of a Vai^ya. In the last contingency 
he is to refrain from dealing in certain articles, though 
in the last extremity even these restrictions may be 
disregarded. Gautama would not like a Br4hmana to 
follow ^udra occupations under any circumstances, but he 
admits that some had permitted even this when life was in 
* danger.^ In self-defence, a Brdhmana may always use 
- arms.** Ksatriyas and Vaii^yas, too, may, in emergencies, 
follow lower occupations.® In a later chapter he permits 


^ Maine, Ancient Law and Custom, pp. 43-44. 

* Kumdrila Bhat^a, Tantravdrtika, (Benares edition), p. 179. Max 

Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 374. BUhler, 
Introduction to Gautama, p. L. 

* Gautama, VII, 1—24. 

^ Ibid., VII, 26. 

Ibid., VII, 26. 
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CHAPTER IV 

-a^rdhmana to practise usury, agriculture or trade, “ pro¬ 
vided he does not do the work himself.” ’ It may be 
assumed that orthodox writers would make these conces¬ 
sions only when compelled by the force of facts. It is 
clear that rules of caste, while recognised in theory by all, 
were not uniformly observed. In Gautama, the status of 
Sddras tends to approximate to serfdom or slavery. A Slidra 


should obtain his livelihood only from the higher castes,’ 


eat the remnants of their food’ and use their cast-off 
shoes, umbrellas, garments and mats.’ He must support 
his master, in case of distress, with any savings of his 
own.’ On the other hand, he must he supported by his 
master even when no longer able to work.’ A regular 
family life is permitted to him,’ but all intellectual 
cultivation and participation in the higher spiritual life 
is denied to him. Only by permission can he use the 
exclamation, namah (adoration), as his mantra.® “ If he 
(a ^ddra) listens, intentionally, to (a recitation) of the Veda, 
his ears shall be filled with (molten) tin or lac.® If he 
recites (Vedic texts), his tongue shall be out out.' If he 
remembers them, his body shall be split in twain.”' ‘ There 
is no evidence to show how far such maxims were actually 
carried out. It may be that the BrSmanas are painting 
themselves worse than they actually were. But it is clear 
that the position of the ^ddras was very hard. It seems 
that the ^ddras did not always accept their prescribed lot. 
Gautama invokes the might of the government to enforce 


* Ibid., X, 6-6. 

’ Ibid., X, 67. 

' Ibid., X, 69. 

’ Ibid., X, 68. 

® Ibid., X, 62. 

“ Ibid., X, 61. 

’ Ibid., X, 64, 66. 
“ Ibid., X, 64. 

“ Ibid., XII, 4. 

Ibid., XII, 6. 

“ Ibid., XII, 6. 
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the social order. He is deeply concerned to maintain the 
supremacy of Dvijas, the twice-born, and to keep SAdras 
to the lowest place. “ If he (a SAdra) assumes a position 
equal to that of twice-born men in sitting, in lying down, 
in conversation or on the road, he shall undergo corporal 
punishment.^^' 

In his eleventh chapter Gautama enunciates his 
maxims on government.* * His theory 
lends itself to a few inferences about 
the contemporary state of things. His precepts would 
fit only a small state. The state in which he lived 
was either very small or a small feudatory of a big 
one. In any case, it was a whole by itself. Gautama 
wants the king to learn the use of the bow and 
the management of chariots and to stand firm in battle.® 
He pictures the king seated on a high pedestal 
surrounded by his subjects who occupy lower seats.** 
In Gautama® and other Brahmanioal writers, the Piirohita 
is an institution by himself. Later epigraphic testimony 
helps the conclusion that a king usually had a high 
priest. There were also other priests at the court for the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices.® When we are told 
that the king is the master of all except Brdhnianas,’ 
and that he shall be worshipped by all except BrAh- 
manas,® it is legitimate to infer that the Bnlhmanas 
occupied a privileged position, though the extent of the 
privilege was, doubtless, exaggerated by priestly law¬ 
givers. Gautama wants that BrMimanas who are versed in 
sacred lore and live up to its precepts, should be exempte d 
by the king from corporal punishment, imprisonment, fine s, 

‘ Ibid., XII, 7. 

* Ibid., Chapter XI, in particular 1, 6—8, 11 — 14. 

* Ibid., X, 7-12. “ Ibid., XI, 18. 

^ Ibid., XI, 7. ’ Ibid., XI, I. 

» Ibid., XI, 12. * Ibid., XI, 7. 
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exile, censure and disgrace.^ Here is an extensive 
claim to the ‘ benefit of clergy ^ but we do not know how far 
it was admitted in practice. Br^hmanas acted as counsellors 
of the sovereign. “For it is declared (in the Veda): 
^ Ksatriyas, who are assisted by Br^hraanas, prosper and do 
not fall into distress.’’® From their ranks, too, were drawn 
the astrologers and interpreters of omens who seem to 
have been attached to Hindu courts all through history. 
Gautama states the opinion of those who declared that ‘ the 
acquisition of wealth and security depends upon taking heed 
of those readers of supernatural influences.® 

In Gautama, as in other Hindu writers, the king is 

expected personally to administer justice, 

Justic©* 

and to enforce the sacred law. But they 
all admit the validity of local or group custom. In 
spite of his ultra-orthodox leanings, Gautama recog¬ 
nised that “ the laws of countries, castes and families 
which are not opposed to the (sacred) records, (have) 
also authority.”* Again, “cultivators, traders, herds¬ 
men, money-lenders, and artisans (have authority to lay 
down rules) for their respective classes.® Having learnt the 
(state of) affairs from those who (in each class) have 
authority (to speak), the king shall give the legal decision.® 
Gautama thus grants legislative powers to groups or associa¬ 
tions of men. It is more than probable that the followers 
of various occupations regulated part of their life and 
transactions by the customs which had spontaneously arisen 
among them and by the rules which were enunciated to 
meet any contingencies. It is again probable, as the text 
of Gautama suggests, that in the enforcement of these 


‘ Ibid., VIII, 7—13. 
» Ibid., XT, 14. 

» Ibid., XI, 16-16. 

^ Ibid., XI, 20. 

® Ibid., XI, 21. 

® Ibid., XI, 22, 
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tales and customs, the royal judicial machinery had a share. 
A priestly law-giver would necessarily add that these regu¬ 
lations were to be enforced only when not opposed to 
the Scriptures, but in practice the force of local custom 
might have proved irresistible. It is significant that culti¬ 
vators are mentioned among self-regulating groups. In 
practice it would mean that a village should enjoy a good^ 
deal of autonomy. A few provisions concerning agriculture 
are interesting. Unenclosed pasture-lands were to be used 
for grazing cattle and for firewood. * * If cattle damaged fields 
or crops, the responsibility fell on the herdsman if he hap¬ 
pened to be with them, otherwise on their owner.’* But if 
the field damaged was unenclosed, its owner was held partly 
responsible.® 

Gautama makes it abundantly clear that during his 
time witnesses were usually summoned in a case** and 
that some rules had been framed to 
determine the admissibility of their 
evidence in particular cases. ® But his elaborate prescrip¬ 
tions on the character, qualifications and disqualifications of 
witnesses are so purely theoretical as to warrant no inference 
about actual practice. Gautama^s Twelfth Chapter, on 
Civil and Criminal Law, is full of details, but is not a state¬ 
ment of positive law. He seems to supply the model which 
he would like a code of law to follow. But 
^^^Oaste and Jus- * 1 . -g permissible to infer from him that 
caste privilege had invaded public justice 
at innumerable points and that for the same offences 
different punishments were inflicted on members of different 
castes. The lot of a ^ddra might have been really hard. 

» Ibid., XII, 28~ 

• Ibid., XII, 19-20. 

» Ibid., XII, 21. 

^ Ibid., XIII, 1. 

® Ibid., Oh. XIII. 
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Interest. 


To take a single instance, “a l^fldra who intentionally 
reviles twice-born men by criminal abuse, or criminally 
assaults them with blows, shall be deprived of the limb with 
which he offends.”' 

Gautama, like Va^istha, prescribes five m&sas for 
twenty k^rs^panas as the rate of interest which, according 
to the commentator Haradatta, works out 
to 15 p.o. per annum.* * For some articles, 
however, such as gold and flavouring substances, Gautama 
admits higher rates of interest.’ He recognises no less 
than sis. forms of interest, viz., compound interest, periodical 
interest, stipulated interest, corporal interest, daily interest 
and the use of the pledged article.* He remarks that when 
the principal has been doubled, interest ceases and that 
when the article pledged is used by the creditor, the loan 
bears no interest at all.’ 

Gautama’s precepts on taxation probably bear 
some relation to facts. The land-tax 
should be one-sixth, one-eighth or one- 
tenth of the gross produce.’ One-sixth was the standard 
fixed by Hindu theory in ancient India. It will appear that 
the land-tax was always supplemented by others. “Some 
declare that (there is a tax) also on cattle and gold, viz., 
one-fiftieth of the stock.’” On merchandise, 3*0 th was 
to be paid as duty; on roots, fruits, flowers, medicinal 
herbs, honey, meat, grass and firewood, 5 ’oth.’ Besides, a 
merchant should give the king every month one article 
of merchandise for less than the market value. * Even 


Revenue. 


i Gautama,’Xli, 29. Vaaistha, II, 61. Of. Manu, VII, 140. 

* Gautama, XII, 36, 44—47. 

^ Ibid., XII, 34-36. 

“ Ibid., XII, 31-82. 

« Ibid., X, 24. 

’ Ibid., X, 26. 

® Ibid., X, 26-27. 

» Ibid., X, 36. 
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those who had nothing to give should make some contri 
bution. Gautama wants every artisan to contribute a 
day's labour to the service of the king. ^ In addition to 
all this, treasure-trove should belong to the king.® The 
sources of revenue and the rates fixed are likely to 
have obtained in practice. Gautama, like all other Hindu 
writers, holds that the justification of taxation was the 
protection which the king afforded to all and sundry.® 
This is probably a correct representation of the public 
feeling of those days but there was no constitutional 
means of enforcing the duty of protection. 

Besides the protection and promotion of righteous 
life with which government is charged, Gautama pre¬ 
scribes specific relief measures which a 
duti^of thrstate. is likely to have undertaken in an 

informal manner. He must support 
needy students, Brahmanas, Srotriyas, all who are 
pnable to work.* A Hindu court might well have been 
a centre of charity. 

Many of the social and political ideas of Gautama 
are to be found in other Sfitra composers but the latter 
also present something peculiar to each. 

Baiidh^yana. Baudhdyana's school belonged probably 
to the south, where much later, Sayan a, 
the great Vedio commentator, was a member of it. A 
reference to sea-borne commerce points in the same 
direction.® The fourth section of the Baudhdyana Dharma 
Sfitra is probably a late addition, while the date of the 
third is doubtful. The first two sections alone can be 
utilised for the Sfitra period. He pre¬ 
serves a record of the old theory of 
wergild which is likely to have been 


Law and Jus¬ 
tice. 


* Ibid.» X, 31. • Ibid., X, 43. 

^ Ibid., X, 7-12. 

® Baudhdyana, I, 10, 18, 14. 
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-- grounded partly in the facts of some " remote epoch. 
For slaying a Ksatriya one should give a thousand cows 
besides a bull ; for slaying a Siidra, ten cows and a bull. 
Then in priestly contempt of Madras, Baudh^yana adds that - 
the fine for killing a flamingo, a pea-cock, a crow, an owl, 
a frog, a musk-rat, a dog, etc., etc., is the same as for killing 
al^hdra.' Baudh^yana, however, knows of state courts v 
and judges. He specifies three sources of law—the Vedas, • 
Smritis or sacred tradition and the example of Sistas — 
personages who combine moral excellence with mastery 
of Vedio and subsidiary studies and powers of ratio¬ 
cination. Failing them, doubtful points of law should be * 
submitted to an assembly of ten, comprising four scholars, 
each a master of one of the four Vedas, a Mim^msaka, 
a scholar acquainted with the Ahgas, a reciter of the 
sacred law, and three Brtomanas, belonging to three 
different orders. Failing such an assembly, points of law • 
might be referred to five, three or a single blameless man 
but never to a thousand fools. A little later, however, 
he adds that narrow and difficult is the path of the sacred 
law, that many gates lead to it and that a doubt can 
never be resolved by a single person, ‘‘howsoever 
learned he may be.”* Details apart, it is probable that 
a parisad or committee of this type was constituted to ' 
give what may be called a jurisconsultum. It might be 
dominated by priestly lawyers but its constitution 
would depend on the king, who could ‘ pack ’ it at 
will. It could form a machinery for what must be 
pronounced a species of legislative business. The sphere 
of any such body, however, would be strictly limited. 
Like others, Baudh4yana declares that local customs ^ 
and opinions, varying in different regions, should be 
respected.® As might be expected, caste privilege enters 


‘ Ibid., 1,10, 19,1—6. 

2 Ibid., 1,1,1.1-IO, 12. 


3 Ibid., 1,1,1, 2,1-9. 
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^ — l^udMyana’s judicial system at many points. He woulc 
' exempt Br4hmanas from corporal punishment but he 
adds that Br^hmapas who tend cattle, practise agriculture 
or who live as artizans, actors, usherers or servants 
should be treated as l^iidras. It will appear that 
the caste-law of occupations was often violated and that 
its violation sometimes implied a forfeiture of the privileges 
which it conferred. ^ Like Gautama, Baudh4yana sum¬ 
mons witnesses and prescribes their qualifications, etc.* 
Baudh&yana’s fisoial system deserves a word of notice. He 
prescribes one-sixth of the gross produce of the land as 
^ the due of the state. On goods imported 

by sea, a ten per cent, duty should be 
charged, after deducting a choice article.’^ Here the theor¬ 
ist might be reproducing facts. He declares that the duties 
on marketable goods should be fixed according to their 
intrinsic value and that the traders should never be op¬ 
pressed.® It is probable that the state-demand varied from 
article to article. Turning to the law of 
war, Baudh4yana holds that no king 
should ever use barbed or poisoned weapons. Nor should 
he strike women, infants, old men, Br§.hmanas, those who 
are insane, intoxicated, terrified or who have lost their 
armour. From this humanitarian rule, only assassins are 
excepted. The statement is interesting as the first clear 
Hindu view of the ethics of war but we cannot be sure 
that it represents practical politics. 


The law of war. 


1 On the whole subject of caste and oaste-pririlege in 
Baudh^yana, see I, 10, 18, 2—6; I, 10, 18, 18—*20 ; I, 10, 19,1—5; 
I 6 10 23—25; 11,6,11,12—16. In prescribing relaxations of these 
rules (II, 2, 4, 16—20), BaudhS-yana contradicts himself. 

^ Ibid., I, 10, 19, 7—16 ef seq. 

’ Baudh^yana, I, 10, 18, 1, 14-15. 

^ Ibid., 1,1, 10,18, 10—13, 
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- - ^he Dharma Sdtra of the Apastambas, which forms the 
twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth sections of 
pastamba. Apastamba Kalpa Shtra, seems to have 

arisen in the south, ’ probably in the Andhra country. Apas- . 

tamba admits no absolute finality in law or morality. He 

confesses that ancient sages had transgressed the present 

code of morality and law but adds that they had incurred 

no sin on account of the greatness of their lustre ’’ and 

that none could follow them now with impunity.* It is clear. 

that there was no permanent/immutable, universal law. ^ 

It varied from time to time and, doubtless, from place 

to place. A few details of Apastamba on kingly duties 

are interesting. The king should build a town with 

its gates looking towards the south. In the heart of the 

town should stand the royal palace with its gates 

facing the south. In front of it should be a hall, called the 

hall of invitation, a sort of guest-house. At a short distance 

towards the south should be erected an assembly-house, 

with doors on the north and south, to serve^ inter alia^ as 

a ‘ gaming-house ^ for the ^ pure and truthful’ members of 

the three higher castes. In the palace, in the hall and in 

the assembly house, fires should be kept burning and daily 

oblations offered.^ Here the law-giver is probably following 

some existing model. It is noteworthy that gambling was 

no sin in those days and was even provided for. The state 

looked more to the needs and amusements of Dvijas than 
/ 

to those of Siidras. ^ 

Apastamba makes it perfectly clear that a regular sys- • 
tern of local government had grown up by 
n^^ocal Govern- his time. He mentions village and town- 
officers. The jurisdiction of a town-officer 
covers a radius of a yojana (nearly eight miles) and that of a 
village officer a radius of a kos, nearly two miles. Within 

^ Apastamba, II, 17, 17, where he speaks of a practice of the 
Northerners in a way which only a Southerner would do. 

» Apastamba, II, 6,13,8-10. « Ibid., II, 10, 26,2-13, 
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area of his jurisdiction, an officer should be responsible 
for order and security and should himself recompense 
unaccounted thefts. The officers, according to Apastamba, 
should be drawn from the first three castes.* The injunction 
does not square with the strict theory of caste and is not 
likely to have found a place in a Dharma Sfitra if something 
like it had not been followed in actual practice. 

Apastamba’s exemptions from taxation are interesting. 

Brahman as, women, minors, students, as¬ 
cetics, the blind, the deaf, the diseased, 
live by washing the feet of others need 
the state.The maxim may be based 
On the other hand, on failure of heirs, 
all property escheats to the king.^ 

Apastamba’s disquisition on civil and criminal law is 
as minute as that of the other legal writers, 
but there is no evidence to show which 
of his provisions are based on facts. It is safe to conclude . 
that caste had vitiated jurisprudence and that the Sfidras 
fared worst of all/ For the rest only a few maxims need 
be noted. Apastamba would exact full damages from a man 
who does not cultivate his lease of land. If he is rich enough, 
he must be forced to pay to the state the value of the crop 
which should havereared on his fields.® A servant in tillage 
who abandons his work shall be flogged.® The same punish¬ 
ment should be awarded to a herdsman who forsakes his 
work.’ The flock entrusted to him shall be taken away.® The 
owner of cattle may impound trespassing cattle.® In 
warfare, Apastamba prohibits the slaughter of fugitives, of 


Revenue. 

and Sfidras who 
pay nothing to 
partly on facts. 


Law. 


Ibid., II, 10, 26,6-8. 

Ibid., II, 10, 26, 10-17. 

Ibid., II, 6, 14, 6. For inheritance in general, II, 6, 14,1—13. 


3 
S 

* Ibid., II, 10, 27. 

» Ibid., II, 11, 28,1. 


Ibid., II, 11, 28, 2. 
Ibid., II, 11, 28, 3. 
Ibid., II, 11,28, 4. 
Ibid., II, 11, 28, 6. 
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those who ave surrendered, and of those who beg for mercy 
with flying hair or joined palms. ^ It may be mentioned in 
passing that the law-giver wants the king to support and 
protect women who had been cruelly wronged by wicked 
men.® 

The Dharina SOtra of Vai^istha arose in the north. 
Long afterwards, Kumarila Bhatta stated that Va^istha was 
studied only by followers of the Rigveda 
but that it was generally recognised as 
authoritative. On caste, as on many other topics, he is 
in line with other Dharma Sutras.® He wants the king to 
enforce the provisions of caste, but he also lays down, 
like Gautama, that respect should be paid to all the 
laws of countries, castes and families.** So not even in 
theory is social life to be regulated and controlled entirely 
by the state. For the king, Va^istha has the usual precepts. 
A Purohita is, of course, essential to the king’s welfare.® It 
is for fiscal arrangements that Va^istha is peculiarly valu¬ 
able. The land-tax and mercantile tolls are to be 
supplemented by a monthly levy from artisans.® ‘‘ No taxes 
shall be paid on the usufruct of rivers, dry grass, forests 
(places of combustion) and mountains,’ or those who draw 
their sustenance from them may pay something.”® The 
law-giver speaks with a divided voice but he gives a 
clear indication of certain fresh sources of revenue which 
a government is very likely to have tapped. The king 
is to provide maintenance to eunuchs and lunatics® and 
inherit their property. ^ ° In general, on failure of heirs. 


* Ibid., 11,6,10,11. 

* Ibid., II, 10, 26, 22—24. 


’ Va«i9(iha, III, 24-26; 1,17; IV, 2 ; II, 40. 

* Ibid., XIX, 7-8. 

' Ibid., XIX, 3-6. 

* Ibid., XIX, 28. 

’ Ibid., XIX, 26. 
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« Ibid., XIX, 27. 
” Ibid., XIX, 36. 
‘0 Ibid., XIX 36. 
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property goes to spiritual teachers or pupils ; failing them, 
to the king.’ Elsewhere he remarks that property entirely 
given up by the owner goes to the king.’ The 
theorist would not allow the escheat of aBr&hmapa’s proper¬ 


ty in any case but his very imprecations point to the breach 
of his precept in practice.* * He himself strongly objects to 
V Br^hmanas subsisting by begging. “ The king shall punish 
that village where Brahmapas, unobservant of their sacred 
duties and ignorant of the Veda, subsist by begging, for 
it feeds robbers.”* To the list of exemptions from taxation 
given by Apastamba, Va^istha would add royal servants, 
wives of servants, young students, old men, unmarried girls, 
widows who have returned to parental homes and persons 
in general who have no protectors.' On justice, warfare, 
diplomacy and other matters, Vasistha follows the 
traditional line. He would admit three kinds of proof in 
cases of property, viz., documents, witnesses and posses¬ 
sion.* In a dispute about a house or a field, the depositions 
of neighbours should be relied on. ’ If they differ among 
themselves, documents should be resorted to.® If the docu¬ 
ments conflict with one another, the statements of the aged 
inhabitants of the place or of corporations 
Miscellaneous, should be decisive.® A few miscellaneous 
provisions may be noticed. Prom fields 
through which there is a right of way, a space sufficient 
for a path and another sufficient for turning a cart should 
be set apart.’® In the vicinity of new buildings there 
should be a passage about three feet in breadth.'' The 
property of widows, minors, etc., should be administered by 
the king. ’ ® 


* Ibid., XVII, 81-83. 
» Ibid, XVI, 19. 

» Ibid., XVII, 84-87. 

* Ibid., Ill, 4. 

' Ibid., XI X, 23-24. 

» Ibid., XVI, 10. 


’ Ibid., XVI, 13. 
» Ibid., XVI, 14. 
“ Ibid., XVI, 16. 
*0 Ibid., XVI, 17. 
'» Ibid., XVI, 12. 
»• Ibid., XVI, 8-9. 
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Other Dharma 
SAtras. 


is needless to notice the other Dharma Sfltras here. 
Visnu, though in Sdtra form, is so heavily interpolated as 
to be a product of practically about the 
third century A.D. The Vaikhanasa 
Dharma Sdtra, which represents one of 
the younger offshoots of the Taittiriya school, cannot be 
earlier than the third century A.D. Besides, it is in its 
four prai^nas, only a treatise on domestic law. The Dharma 
SAtra of Hiranyake^in closely follows the Apastambas from 
which that school probably derived its origin. It yields 
nothing fresh to the student of institutions. The M^nava 
Dharma Sfitra is lost to us, though its ideas may be imbed¬ 
ded in the later Smriti of Manu. The Dharma Sfltra of 
^ahkha-Likhita is referred to by KumArila,' and is said 
to have been specially studied by the V^jasaneyins but it has 
not yet been discovered. 


^ Ivumfidla Bha^ita, TantravArtika, p. 179, 
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The Epics. 

I.— The BeihadhevatA . 

About the fifth century B.O. was composed a work 
which, though not included in ^ruti or revelation, bears a 
strong affinity to Vedio literature in spirit, 
deva4 though not in style. The Brihaddevat^, 

attributed to ^aunaka, is a summary of 
the deities and myths of the Rigveda.^ It assumes the form 
of an epic but, as Macdonell shows, it does not borrow 
from the Mah4bh4rata. It has one political reference of 
some interest. On the demise of a sovereign Ristisepa, 
the subjects offer the sovereignty to his son Dev4pi, who, 
however being afflicted with a skin disease, declines it, 
saying, “ I am not worthy of the sovereignty ; let Saihtdnu, 
the younger prince, be your ruler.^’® It will appear that 
the kingship was avowedly hereditary, that the succession 
ordinarily went by the rule of primogeniture, that the 
subjects formally accepted a new king, that they even 
made a formal offer of the throne, that physical disability 
was a sufficient reason for departing from the ordinary 
rule of succession and that, nest to the eldest prince. 


* The Brihaddevafefi has been edited and translated by A. A. 
Macdonell and published at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1904. Macdonell 
pronounces it later than 600 B.O., but earlier than K^tydyana and 
in no case later than 400 B.O. (Introduction, pp. xxii-xxiii). See 
also Keith, J, R. A. 8., 1906, pp. 1—3. 

« Brihaddevatd, VII, 166-67; VIII, 1. 
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the younger had a presumptive title to the sceptre. Be¬ 
yond this the Brihaddevatft throws no light on institutions.* 

II _The MahAbhArata. 

The epic style which the Brihaddevata follows seems 
to have acquired vogue during the period which saw the 
composition of the Stitras which are so 
rate* *^* different in spirit and form. The 

A^val&yana Grihya SGtra itself refers 
to Gathfis, heroic tales and ancient legends, and mentions 
a Mahabharata, as well as a Bharata." The ^ambavya 
Sfltra mentions the Mahabharata itself. The historical 
germ of the great Epic can be traced to the 10th century 
B.C.^ The sources of the literary epic lie in the 
traditional recitations of bards who probably were neither 
priests nor scholars.^ They were however recast and 
extensively added to for centuries. The chronological 
scheme proposed by Hopkins is the most acceptable of 
all that have been propounded. “We may tentatively 
assume as approximate dates of the whole work in its 
different stages. BhArata (Kuru) lays, perhaps combined 
into one, but with no evidence of an epic before 400 B.O. 
A MahAbhArata tale with Panclu heroes, lays and legends 
combined by the Puranio diaskeuasts, Krisna as a demi-god 
(no evidence of didactic form or of Krispa’s divine supre¬ 
macy), 400—200 B.O. Remaking of the epic with Krisna 
as all-god, intrusion of masses of didactic matter, addition 
of Puranio material old and new ; multiplication of exploits, 
200 B.O. to 100—200 A.D. The later books added with the 

» In a note to VIII, 2, Macdonell notes that some Mss. read 
R&stra for Rd-jya in the ordinary sense. It is clear that Rds^ra did ' 
not y^t possess the fiscal significance which it has in some later 
writers. Nor did it mean a province, as distinct from the whole 
kingdom. 

2 3 ^ 1 , 

* Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 286. On the 
whole subject, pp. 277—86. See also Hopkins, J.A.O.S., XIII, pp. 68 

— 09 ^ 

Hopkins, Cambridge History of India, Vol, I, p. 220. 
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^introduction to the first book, the swollen Anu^Asana 
separated from SAnti and recognised as a separate book, 
200 to 400 A.D.; and finally 400 A. D. +: occasional 
amplifications/^^ The didactic chapters, though added very 
late, are not necessarily so late in origin. Probably they 
were composed by the second century B.O. That there 
was more than one version of the Epic tale is evident from 
one of the Buddhist JAtakas where the names of the PAndu 
brothers are given in a different order and the few inci¬ 
dents related are different from those in the great Sanskrit 
work.^ But the theory of Holtzmann and von Schroeder 
that the poem was originally composed in honour of 
the Kurus and that it was later re-written to favour the 
PAndus is exploded. Nor does the hypothesis of Lassen, 
largely adopted by Weber, that the Epic originally related 
a war between Kurus and PancAlas find support at present. 

Though primarily a court epic to be recited before 
priests and aristocrats at great royal sacrifices, the Maha- 
bliArata is also meant to be ‘ sung ’ to the 
of The people at large. According to tradition, 

it is connected with the White Yajur- 
veda. It calls itself the fifth Veda and a Dharma SAstra.® 
But it is really an encyclopaedia in which divergent and 
even contradictory ideas on religion, morals and politics 
are put in close juxtaposition. J. Dahlmann tried to prove 
that the MahAbhArata was originally composed as a law-book 
by a single author in the sixth or fifth century B.C., but 
his arguments are rather weak. In point of area, the Epic 
pertains to the western districts of the Madhyadei^a or middle 
country, where the principal theatre of events is situated. It 
is true that the later framework of epic brings in the kings 

* Hopkins, Great Epic of India, pp. 397-98. Also pp. 398—402. 

* Kundla JAtaka, V, 412—66. Of. Darmesterer, Points de 
contact entre le Mahfibharata et le Sah-n4meh, Journal Asiatique 
1887. 

® Adi Paryan, LXII. 







whole of India, but it is unsafe to draw any conclu¬ 
sions about the rest of the country from material of such 
doubtful dates. ’ 

Unlike the Brahmanas and Sfitras, the Epic pulsates 
with life and throughout displays freedom and independ- 


Theory and 
Practice in the 
Mahdbhdrata. 


ence. But from the circumstances of its 
composition^ it cannot be held to repre¬ 
sent the customs and opinions of any 
single generation. Since it is impossible to fix the chrono¬ 
logical limits of its various sections, it can only be regarded 
as indicating that certain practices prevailed on the banks 
of the Jumnfi and the upper Ganges sometime before the 
Christian era. The Rftjadharmdnusdsana chapters of the 
epic are invaluable as presenting a synthetic view of Hindu 
political thought but they seem to stray far from practice. 
Their precepts are honoured more in the breach than in 
the observance in the story of the Epic. 

Throughout the Mah§.bharata the social order is based 
on caste and a complete theory of it occurs in the S^nti 
^ Parvan.® There is, however, an arresting 

statement in the Vana Parvan where 
Yudhisthira remarks that the intermixture of races had 
been very great indeed, that castes had been hopelessly 
mixed up and that, therefore, conduct was the chief thing 


* On an analysiB Pargiter (J.R.A.S., 1908, pp. 384 et seq.) 
concludes that “the division of the contending parties may be 
broadly said to be south Madhyadela and Pancdla against the rest 
of India.’^ See also 0. V. Vaidya, Epic India. For some calcula¬ 
tions of the date of the Mah&bhdrata events, rather wide of the 
mark, see V. Gopal Aiyar, Chronology of Ancient India; J. P. Hewitt, 
History and Chronology of the Myth-making Age; C. V. Vaidya, 
Epic India, the Mah&bharata, a Criticism. See also D. Von Hinloopen 
Labbertou, J.R.A.S.j 1913, pp. 1 et seq. 

* See particularly l§d.nti Parvan, LVI, 28-29; LX, 7—16, 20—86; 
LXII, 4 ; LXIII, 1 - 5; LXV, 8-10; LXXII, 4 - 8 ; OLXXXVIII, 1-14 
CCXCVIl, 8-4. 
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mattered.^ Mdsallianoes were not uncommon in aris- 
. tocratio circles and were not looked down. Vidura, born 
of a slave-girl, plays a part more honourable than that of his 
half-brothers, Dhritar^stra and Pflndu. He is married, 
through the instrumentality of Bhisma, to a daughter of 
King Devaka by a ^hdra wife.* Non-Ksatriya kingship 
was not altogether unknown. The Sabh^ Parvan speaks 
of ^hdra kings on the western coast.® Beyond the pale of 
caste lay some border peoples and foreigners like the 
Yavanas^ Kiratas, Clnas and Barbaras, who, according to 
the theory of the S4nti Parvan, were entitled to perform 
certain Vedic rites and make presents to Brahmanas/ 
The claims to Bralirnanio supremacy are sot forth in the 
S^nti Parvan in the most uncompromising fashion. In so 
many words the Bi4hmanas are declared independent of 
- the state.® But in the epic as a whole it is the Ki^atriyas 
who are most prominent, whose will prevails and who are 
undoubtedly supreme. In the Santi Parvan Ksatriyas are 
exhorted by heaven and hell to work in constant co-opera¬ 
tion and harmony with Brahmanas.® We are assured that 
on the Purohita depends the growth and preservation of 
* the king himself. ^ That every king had a Purohita is 
perfectly clear from the epic. There are also instances of 
Eisis like N^rada being worshipped by powerful rulers like 
the Pan(;lus.^ But in the tale as a whole, the priests 
hardly exercise any influence on the course of events. 



» Vana Parvan, CLXXX, 

^ Idi Parvan, OXIY. 

^ Sabh^ Parvan, LI. 

^ Santi Parvan, LXV, 17-18. 

Ibid., LXXII, 10-17; LXXIII, 29-32. Of. Vana Parvan, 
OXXXIII. Also Santi Parvan, XXXIII, 2-9 ; XXXIV, 1-4, 
6-8; 22-27; XXXV, 1; LXXV, 10-12; LXXVl, 3-13; 
LXXVII,2-7; LXXXIX, 3-6. 

« Santi Parvan, LVI, 24-26; LXXIII, 8-13 ; LXXIV, 13-16, 17 
LXXVII, 10-17 ; LXXXIII, 29. 

Ibid., LXXIV, 1-2. Also Adi Parvan, OLXXII, 

® Sabha Parvan, V. 
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They are simply ignored when momentous decisions are 
taken.’ In the Mah4bh^rata, the position of ^fldras is 
better than the Brahmanioal legal texts would lead one to 
expect. The ^4nti Parvan awards three of the chief 
offices of government to iSfldras.* In the Sabh^ Parvan 
there are respectable iSHdras who are invited to the royal 
consecration.® 

The political horizon of the Mah&bhArata is far wider 
than that of any works noticed so far. It is in the epics 

that we first meet with a term—BhArata 

Feudal elements BhAratavarsa—which denoted the whole 

in the State. 

of India. The ideal of universal dominion 
is there. But in the composition of the state, feudal 
elements are present in a far greater measure and far more 
clearly than in the preceding epochs. There were many 
states, very small in size. It is significant that on a notable 
occasion Yudhisthira is ready to make peace if he be given 
just five villages to form a realm for himself. But every 
kingdom of any considerable size seems to have included 
a number of feudatories. The latter were called RAjan and, 
in contradistinction to them, the suzerain sometimes 
called himself Sainrat. A significant passage in the SabhA 
Parvan has it that there were RAjans in every house but 
they had not attained to the rank of Sainrat, which title 
was difficult to obtain. It appears that Rajans themselves 
sometimes came forward for some reason or other to select 
an overlord. The SabhA Parvan has it that RAjans 
selected JarAsarhdha to be their head because he was the 


Sl 


^ See, for instance, Adi ParA^an, Oil ; Udyoga Parvan, I. 

’ ^Anti Parvan, LXXV, 6—10. 

® SabhA Parvan, XXIIl, 41-42. See the Adi Parvan, LXIV, for 
the legend that when Parasu RAma thrice bereft the earth of 
K^atriya men, the K^atriya race was continued by the union of 
Ksatriya women with Brahraanas. See the Adi Parvan, CXXXIV, 
for BrAhmanas teaching the profession of arms to Kgatriyas. 

SabhA Parvan, XV, 2. 

II 
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most powerful of all. Several feudatories became his 
officers.^ There was another manner in which the relation¬ 
ship of suzerain and vassal could arise. A monarch could 
instal a favourite as king’' of some region, have him duly 
consecrated and thus formally admit him into the charmed 
circle. It was understood that such a new king ” must 
be a person of the blood royal, a It^ro or a high military com¬ 
mander. To overcome Arjuna’s reluctance to meet Karna 
in a tournament, Duryodhana creates the latter “king” 
of Ahga. “ At that very moment,” we are told, “ seated 
on a golden seat, with fried paddy and flowers and water- 

pots.the mighty Kan? a was installed king by 

Brdhmanas versed in mantras. And the royal umbrella 
was held over his head, while cainaras waved around that 
hero of graceful mien.”’* * But when the untoward accident 
of his father’s entrance revealed the* fact ’ of Karna^’s descent 
from a Sftta, Bhtmaexclaimed, **0 thou, son of a charioteer! 
Thou dost not deserve death in fight at the hands of 
P&rtha (Arjuna) . . And, 0 worst of mortals, thou art not 
worthy to sway the kingdom of Ahga, even as a dog does 
not deserve the butter placed before the sacrificial fire.” 
Duryodhana, however, reproved Bhima and said, **. . . Might 
is the cardinal Virtue of a Ksatriya, and even a Ksatriya 
of inferior birth deserves to be fought with. The lineage of 
heroes, like the sources of lordly rivers, is ever unknown . . . 
This prince among men deserves the sovereignty of the 
world, not of Ahga only, in consequence of the might of 
his arm and my disposition to obey him in everything.” 
There arose a confused - murmur approving of Duryo- 
dhana’s speech.® 

A third factor which promotes the feudal tendency in 
the Mahhbhhrata is the usual bid for supremacy symbolised 


> Ibid., XIV. 

• Adi Parvan, OXXXVIII. 

» Ibid., OXXXIX. 
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by the Dig vij ay a. The Digvijayas or ^‘conquests of the 
quarters/’ carried out by Duryodhana and Yudhi^t'hira do 
not result in any annexations. It was enough that their 
suzerainty was acknowledged by those whose dominions 
they or their lieutenants chose to enter. Again, on P&ndu’s 
Digvijaya, the kings of the earth with joined hands 
waited on him with presents of various kinds of gems and 
wealth, precious stones and pearls and corals, and much 
gold and silver and first-class kine and handsome horses,” 
etc., etc. P4ndu accepted all the presents and retraced 
his steps towards his capital.' Thanks to these factors, . 
a sort of feudalism seems to have become the order of the 
day. The Sabha Parvan brings on the stage a whole 
crowd of feudatories in whose presence Kri§na slays his 
perverse relative, Si^upala.® In the same Parvan, again 
many R^jans are seen bringing excellent jars for water 
for the bath of Yudhisthira after the great sacrifice.* * In 
a private conflict Karna and Duryodhana attack and slay 
many RAjans.^ In the many Svayamvaras in the Epic, the 
number of ‘^kings’’is legion.* In the Ai^vamedha Parvan, 
a prince salutes all his seniors of the Kuru race and the 
other ‘ kings ’ present. ® 

As a rule, the feudatories enjoyed autonomy in their ' 


internal affairs. But certain passages in 


Relations of the 


suzerain with the Mah&bhArata indicate that sometimes 
the feudatories. chafed under the yoke, real or 

nominal. Not unoften were their relations with the 
suzerain characterised by distrust and jealousy.’ In the 


* Adi Parvan, OXII. 

* Sabhd Parvan, XLV. 

* Ibid.,LIII. 

* iS&nti Parvan, IV. 

* For instance, the svayamvara of Draupadt, Adi Parvan, 
CLXXXVII; the svayamvara of Damayantt, Vana Parvan LV— 
LVII; again. Ibid., LXX-LXXI. 

® A^vamedha Parvan, LXXXVII, 27, 

’ 6&nti Parvan, LXX, 30-31. 
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SabhS Parvan N^rada suggests to Yudhisthira that con¬ 
quest should be followed by earnest attempts at concilia¬ 
tion. ’ In the A^vamedha Parvan a king depletes his 


treasury and then the feudatory princes swarm round him 
and cause him serious trouble." On the other hand, it 
was sometimes felt that the suzerain power could not be 
all-sufficing and must allow feudatories to subsist. In the 
A^ramavasi Parvan, DhritarAstra says that a powerful king 
should never seek to exterminate weak kings, for these 
do good to the world by cherishing the good and punishing 
the wicked." 


Round every suzerain and every feudatory chief 
there is an aristocracy of warriors. Strife 
Aristocracy. throughout the 

]Vlahfibh4rata. They evince the highest loyalty to their 
chief and are always ready to lay down their lives for him. 

,5 “ Sweet it is to die in battle, the path to heaven lies in fight- 
• ■/ing.”" The Vana Parvan has it that glory is preferable to 
life and that a hero’s real life is the life of his fame. “ 
That was the K§atriya way to be observed by royal 
and other aristocratic families. At the tragic conclu¬ 
sion of the domestic war, the blind old Dhritarastra says 
that he does not grieve for his hundred slaughtered sons. 
“They have all died in the observance of Ksatriya duties.”" 
To Yudhigthira who, with his brothers, was responsible 
for the extermination of the old man’s progeny, he had 
already remarked once, “ Rise up . . . Do thou now attend 
to thy duties . . . Thou hast conquered this earth according 
to the usage of the K^atriyas.”’ Instances of such expres¬ 
sions and deeds can be multiplied almost without number. 

» 8abh4 Parvan, V. 

* ASvamedha Parvan, V, 12. 

^ A^ramavasi Parvan, VI, 16, 

* Karima Parvan, CIV. 

» Vana Parvan, COCIII, 20, 31. 

(AsramavAsi) Parvan, HI, 2 8. 

’’ A^vamedha Parvan, I, 7. 
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CHAPTER y 86^ 

' It was under such ciroumstances that government 

was carried on during the period of which the traditions 

are reflected in the Mahabh&rata. The 
The King. , . . . . , i i i 

administration was presided over by the 

king who was expected personally to propel the machine. 
According to the theory of the epic, he was to be the 
embodiment of all virtues, all beneficence and heroism. ‘ 
But the main story as well as the secondary episodes 
of the Epic show the average king falling far short 
of the ideal. The monarchs are addicted too much to 
gambling and hunting; often they are ferocious, at 
times licentious. In the Sabha Parvan there is a debate 
on gambling which at last is approved. ® The Kuril 
princes use fraud ; Yudhisthira loses his all, including 
his wife who is wantonly insulted by the winners; 
Bhima vows to drink the blood of Duryodhana—a vow 
which, later, he fulfils to his satisfaction.® In the Drona- 
Parvan Duryodhana wants Yudhisthira to be captured 
alive so as to entice him to dice and then exile and ruin him 
once again.* ** Under the fascination of dice, Nala complete¬ 
ly neglects the affairs of state. The people of the city 
and the officers came to the palace unable to bear th e 
calamity that had befallen their king conversant wi th 


* For the ideal attributes and qualifications of the king, ^anti 
Parvan, LVII, 21-22, 30-36; LXIX, 3-4, LXXX, 2-113, OXX, 40-43. 
SabhaL Parvan, V. For theories of the origin of kingship Vana Parvan, 
OLXXXIII, 6anti Parvan, OLXOII, 7-23; LIX, 87-89; LXVII, 17-32. 
On the supreme imperative necessity of government, Santi Parvan 
LXVIII, 8-35; LXVII, 2-4,12-16, LVII, 40; LXlV, 2,21-30; LXXII, 
29; LXXV, 13; LIX, 133-34. On the inherent divine prestige and 
vigour of the king, S4nti Parvan, LXXII, 25; LXVIII, 39—47, LXV, 
29; LXVII, 4, 8-11; LXVIII, 39-41, 48-60, 32- 35; XXXVIll, 110. 

For remarks on anxieties inseparable from royalty, Ibid., 
CLXXVI, 10-12. 

» Sabh4 Parvan, LVIII. 

» Ibid., LXV et seq. 

* Dro^a Parvan, XII. 
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virtue and welfare.” But not even at his queen Dama- 
yanti^s request would the king see them. “ Those coun¬ 
cillors of state as also the citizens, afflicted with grief 
and shame, returned to their homes, saying, ^ He liveth 
not.^ A little later, Damayanti herself called a council in 
the name of Nala. “ When the subjects in a body had come 
a second time, the daughter of Bhima informed Nala of it. 
But the king regarded her not.”* In the Epic the P^ndus 
are sometimes spoken of masters of the Vedas and the 
rest of the sacred lore, but as one traces their career step 
by step, one meets with no regular intellectual training 
on their part. On the other hand, they receive a regular 
military training. Arjuna’s son Abhimanyu is a full-fledged 
warrior and is married at the age of sixteen. 

The succession to the throne was hereditary and nor¬ 
mally went by the rule of primogeniture. But a grave 
physical defect was generally tantamount 
si^^^ Succes- disqualification. We are once told 

in theUdyoga Parvan that the gods do not 
approve of a defective king.* In the Epic a new king 
has generally to be accepted by the people. The 
Mah4bh4rata embellishes the Brihaddevata legend in which 
Dev4pi declines the throne on the score of his skin disease. 
Pratipa had three sons, Devapi, Balhika and Samtanu. The 
eldest, a leper, loved by the whole family, is about to be 
installed, when the priests, seniors, inhabitants of the city 
and the country forbid his consecration.” The king yields. 
The blind Dhritar^§tra is passed over in favour of his 
younger brother Pdndu. On the other hand, some exception¬ 
al reason might induce people to discount any physical 
defect. Once in the Vana Parvan they insist on having 


* Yana Parvan, LIX. 

* Ibid., LX. 

* Udyoga Parvan, OXLIX. 

* Ibid. 
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a blind man as their king.’ On the death ofPandu, the 
sceptre temporarily goes to Dhritarastra, but the question 
of regular succession comes to the fore when Yudhisthira, 
the eldest son of Pandu, reaches majority. The story of 
the epic favours the view that the crown belonged de jure 
to the family of Pandu. The first move to instal Duryodhana, 
the eldest son of Dhritarastra on the throne raised a wild 
popular uproar. Much earlier when Dhritar&stra had first 
inquired if his newly-born son Duryodhana would be king, 

^ Jackals and other animals began to howl ominously.’^ 
The minor episodes of the epic also point to hereditary 
succession and popular acceptance of the king. In the 
Ai^vamedha Parvan the people dethrone a king but immedi¬ 
ately proceed to invest his son Suvarca with the rights 
of sovereignty.® In the myth of the early kings when 
the tyrant Vena is bereft of life by the Risis, the sceptre 
is entrusted to his son Prithu."* * In extraordinary contin¬ 
gencies the people practically elect a King. Thus, in the 
Adi Parvan all the people chose Kuru, son of Saiiivarana 
to be their king, for, they said, he is a virtuous man.^'® 
Again, Janamejaya, though a mere boy, is elected king 
by the united voice of the people of the city. He ruled 
with the help of his priests and ministers.*' The practice 
of installing a prince as heir-apparent and even king during 
the lifetime of his father is in evidence. Thus, in the Adi 
Parvan, -Naliusa instals his son when he has secured the 
consent of the people of the city and the country. ’ It is 



' Vana Parvan, OOXOIX. 

* Adi Parvan, OXV. 

* A4vamedha Parvan, V, 9. 
6ftnti Parvan, LIX, 87—89. 

» Adi Parvan, XOIV, 49. 

« Ibid., XLIV, 6. 

’ Ibid., LXXXV. 
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clear that in spite of the recognition of hereditary succession 


and primogeniture, a king has to be form¬ 
ally accepted by the people. Protest and 
tumult follow if there is anything radically 


People in 
Politics. 


wrong with the king-designate. In the epic, indeed, 
people appear on the stage on all extraordinary occasions. 
•When Dhritar^stra proposes to pass over his nephew 
Yudhisthira, the rightful heir, in favour of his own son, 
the people raise a fearful outcry. They meet in assemblies, 
streets and courtyards and demand that Dhritar^stra 
should be deposed, that Yudhisthira should not only be 
declared heir-apparent but forthwith installed as King. 
Dhritar^stra, they declared, had long ago forfeited the right 
to the kingdom on account of his blindness. How could he 
now have a right to transmit it to his son ^ Towards the 
close of the story, when old Dhritar^stra leaves for forest- 
life, he addresses the whole multitude and commends the 
people to the care of Yudhisthira who speaks in his turn.* * 
When resolved on renunciation, Yudhisthira arranged that 
his grand-nephew Parlksit should be king in Hastin^pur. 
He called his subjects together and informed them of his 
plans. They were disconcerted at the news and unanimously 
disapproved of the king’s intention to abdicate. “ This 
should never be done.” But Yudhisthira succeeded in 
persuading them to accept his proposals. * (The king was 
expected to be accessible to all, even to agriculturists.*) 
On the other hand, the Epic, in some of its episodes, assumes 
that the king could do what he liked with his kingdom. At 
the game of dice which constitutes one of the centra l 
events in the plot of the Epic, Yadhisthira pawns and los es 


’ Ibid., OXLr. 

* Alramavfisi Parvan, IX. For moving scenes on this incident 

see section X. 

• Mah^prasth&nika Parvan, I. 

^ SabhA Paran, V. 
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Oonsecration. 


: his city, his country, his lands, ^Hhe wealth of all dwelling 
therein except of Bi4hmanas and all those persons them- 
selres except Br^hraanas, still remaining to me.* *’^ Nala 
similarly loses his kingdom and his wealth to his brother 
Puskara who drives him away and proclaims throughout 
the city that any one showing any attention to Nala would 
be put to death. As a result none showed any regard to 
their erstwhile sovereign. ® 

The consecration of kings in the Mah^bh^rata is 
conducted, on the whole, according to the 
procedure laid down in the Br^hmanas 
and Sdtras but a few additional touches are given. The 
king-designate ‘worships’ his ministers.® Elsewhere 
he promises that by thought, word and deed he would 
protect the earth and religion and that he would observe 
the precepts of Ethics, Law and Politics in his conduct.* 
To the consecration of Yudhisthira, Br^hmanas, Ksatriyas, 
Vai^yas and respectable ^Adras are invited.® 

The subjects, headed by the priests, came to see him 
bringing with them diverse kinds of auspicious articles. 
They brought earth and gold, many kinds of gems, jars of 
gold, silver, copper and earth, full of water, flowers, fried 
paddy, kui^a grass, cow’s milk, dami, pippala and paldi^a, 
sacrificial fuel, honey, clarified butter, etc. Seated on a 
throne of gold, surrounded by Krisna, DhritarAstra, his 
brothers and others, Yudhi^t/hira touched the beautiful white 
flowers, svastikas, vessels full of diverse articles, earth, gold, 
silver and gems. He and his wife Draupadt sat on 
the Sarvatobhadra seat, “ covered with tiger-skin and 
blazing with effulgence.” They poured on him oblations of 


' SabM Parvan, LXV. 

* Vana Parvan, LXI. 

® 8abh& Parvan, XITI, 4, 26, 29. 

* Parvan, LIX, 106-107. 

» SabhA Parvan, XXII, 41-42. 
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clarified butter with proper mantras. Krisna and others then 
poured on him water from sanctified conches. Yudhis^hira 
who had accepted the presents offered to him now gave 
many more in return. The priests blessed him with all 
their heart. ^ Similar but less elaborate accounts of con¬ 
secrations appear elsewhere in the Mah^bh^rata.® A con¬ 
secration was often followed by a Digvijaya. Yudhi^thira 
sends out armies to make sure of his suzerainty over the 
surrounding regions. The A^vamedha Parvan seems to 
indicate that a successful Digvijaya was followed by a fresh 
consecration, a grand royal sacrifice, attended by many 
^kings’ and marked by an exchange of costly presents and by 
lavish gifts to priests and others.^ At the time of his own 
consecration, a king would sometimes consecrate his son or 
brother as Yuvar^ja. Yudhisthira appointed his brother 
Bhlma, next to him in age, to that office.'* * Besides the 
Yauvar&jy^bhiseka which is met with throughout Sanskrit 
literature, the Mah^bh^rata furnishes instances of the 
consecration of military commanders like Bhi§ma,* Drona,® 
Karna’ and others. Great, indeed, was the merit of 
sacrifices. At the conclusion of the war Kri§na said to 
Yudhisthira, Do thou now celebrate many a sacrifice with 
suitable presents to the priests.’’® A little later, four 
sacrifices, the R^jasfiya, A^vamedha, Sarvamedha and 
Naramedha are recommended to Yudhist-hira partly for 
purification from the sins of the war.® Besides elaborate 
ritual and charity, there seems to have been an intellectual 
element about some sacrifices during the epic period. In 


‘ 6finti Parvan, XLI, I—23. 

* Adi Parvan, XLIV, LXXXV, 01. SabhA Parvan, XLV. 

* ASvamedha Parvan, V, LXXII et seq. 

* §4nti Parvan, XLII, 7, 

® Udyoga Parvan, CLV. 

* Drona Parvan, V. 

Karna Parvan, I. 

® A6vamedha Parvan, 11. 

® Ibid., Ill, 1-8, 
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the Yana Parvan, for instance, A^dvakra proposes to his 
uncle l^vetaketu that they should repair to Janaka's 


sacrifice to listen to the discussions of Br^hmanas as well 
as to partake of excellent food.' 

Ushered with pomp and ceremony into his office, the 
king lived in a grand style. His palace was expected to 
be a knot of paradise. In the Sabh^ 
and^Oapital^ Parvan, at the request of Krisna, Maya 
undertakes to build for the P^ndus a 
palace like that of the celestials.® When finished, the 
mansion was all splendour and grandeur.’ Close to the 
royal residence was a court of justice, gambling hall, a 
music hall, an arena for wrestling and brute fights. A 
spacious area was set aside for markets at the capital. 
Parks were laid out for the people. Definite quarters were 
assigned to the common people. The king’s city ” should 
be laid out in six squares, the streets should be well- 
watered and well-lighted with lamps. Pains should be 
taken to make it as sanitary and beautiful as possible. A 
capital city in the Mah&bhdrata is defended 
Habitations. by battlemented towers and seven moats.* * 
Besides the capital there are other towns, 
multitudes of villages and yet smaller settlements called 


gho^as or pallis in the Mah^bh^rata. 

At the capital, the king was assisted in the task of ad- 
The Adminis- ministration by a number of officers of 
tration. whom seven were the most important, 

viz,j the commander of forces, the second in command, 
the governor of the citadel, the chief 
Chief officers. the judge, the physician and 


» VauaParyan, OXXXII. *. Vua i,- v, 

* Ibid III-IV. Several descriptions of great Sabnas, wnicn 
are here tantamount to palaces and courts, occur in this Parvan: the 
Celestial Sabha (VII); the Sabha of Yama 

Varuna (IX); the Sabhd of Vai^ravana (X); the SabhA of Brahman 
(XI) 

« Vana Parvan, OLXXXIV. Virftta Parvan, XXII. 
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astrologer.' Subsequently there is mention of eighteen 
principal officers, including the heir-apparent, chamberlain, 
overseers of the harem, inspectors of prisons, justice, 
forests and frontiers.® The theory of the ^^nti Parvan 
speaks of more than thirty chief offices.^ In another section 
of the same Parvan, a king is advised to appoint officers for 
mines, salt, Sulka (customs), river-crossings, elephants, in- 
’ fantry, etc.** One of the most important of all offices was 
that of the ambassador. It might be entrusted to any of 
the chief personages at the court. Drupada entrusts it once 
to his Purohita. ® Krisna himself acted as the envoy of the 
P^ndus. Dhritar^stra once entrusted a diplomatic mission to 
his younger brother,® and on another occasion to his cha¬ 
rioteer.'' The charioteer was another great personage. 
Krisna himself acted as the charioteer of Arjuna in the great 
war. Over all the officers and ministers stood a chief 
minister. A king without a minister cannot govern his 
kingdom even for three days.’’® Some of the chief officers 
were relations of the king. After his consecration Yudhi^- 
thira bestows many offices on his relations. ® 
Elsewhere, too, the S4nti Parvan counsels 
that relations of the king or persons parti¬ 
cularly trustworthy should be appointed to chief offices.' ® 
In another section of the same Parvan, again, birth is 
prescribed as one of the considerations in making appoint¬ 
ments.' ' There it is declared that to the chief offices as a 


* SabhA Parvan, V, 38. 

Mbid.,V. 

3 gflnti Parvan, LXXV,f6-10. 

* Ibid., LXIX. 

* Udyoga Parvan, VI. 

3 Sabha Parvan, LVIII. 

^ Udyoga Parvan, XXII. 

3 Santi Parvan, OVI, 11. Sabha Parvan, V. 
® Santi Parvan, XLII, 8—19. 

Ibid., LXIX. 

“ Ibid., OVI, 12. 
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wliol6 should be appointed four Brfthmanas, three K^atriyas 
twenty-one Vai^yas, three ^fidras and one Sftta.’ In the 
practice of the Mahabh&rata, however, the principal officers 
are drawn from the aristocracy. It is possible that some of 
the offices were hereditary.* * 

In the Sabha Parvan N&rada hints the advice that a - 
king should constantly consult his ministers. In practice, , 
however, the rule was not always observed. 

Position of ^,1^0 advice of ministers, when 

ministers. tendered, always followed. In the Bhi?ma 

Parvan, Dhritaras^ra is blamed for refusing to listen 
to Vidura, Bht§ma, Drona and Sanjaya. Sanjaya himself 
blames Dhfitarastra for the evil policy he had pursued.* 
When leaving the capital the king might entrust his affairs 
to the Purohita or some other dignitary. In the A^ramavasi 
Parvan, when Yudhis^hira goes out with his brothers, the 
city is left in the charge of the Purohita andYuyutsu, a 
general.* When for some extraordinary reason the king 

was unable or unwilling to perform his duties, the charge 
of the state might devolve on the queen and ministers. In 
the episode of Nala, the king forgets all in the fascination 

of dice. His queen Damayantl meets a deputation of 
citizens and herself summons a council, though she fails 
to rouse her husband from his stupor to attend it. Appre¬ 
hensive of the worst, she asks Vftrgneya, the royal chario¬ 
teer, to take her children to her parents in Kupdina. 
Before obeying her command, V&rsneya seeks and obtains 
the approval of the chief officers.* In the Mahabhftrata 
there is no fixed rule about regency during a minority. 
In one such contingency Bhl^ma alone guards the realm. 




• ptrtheTd?al’<luIlificition8 of ministers, Ibid., LXXXllI, 2-60 ; 

OXIX, 3-9; OXX,4tj. 

® Sabhft Parvan, V . 

• Bhi?ma Parvan, hX^ v vttt 

• AfiramavAsi Parvan, XV, XAlll. 

« Vana Parvan, LX. ’ 5-di Parvan, Oil. 
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In the Epics, the old popular assembly has altogether 
disappeared. If the people oooasionally make themselves 

The Court through any constitutional 

channels. In place of the assembly there 
has grown up a court consisting of the king’s relations, 
nobles, feudatories, priests, officers and chief men of the 
capital. In the Mahdbh^rata the court is often the scene 
of festivity and rejoicing. Dancing girls form part of the 
retinue. 


In the sphere of local government, the village is the 

• unit. Every village seems to have had an officer, called 

T 1 Gr^m^dhipati, who looked after affairs 

L/ocal Govern- • i j , 

ment. general ana was particularly concerned 

with the king’s share of the produce. 
In Vedic literature, the office of Gramanl is the goal of a 
Vaieya’s ambition.' The Mahftbharata furnishes no indi¬ 
cation of the caste of the Gramfidhipati. In the SabhA 
Parvan NArada counsels the appointment of five ofiBcers 
in each village,’ but that may be a counsel of perfection. 
We cannot be certain that even the Grimadhipati was 
regularly appointed by the government. He might 
sometimes have been hereditary or marked out by village 

• opinion for the office. According to the theory of the 
^ftnti Parvan, groups of ten, hundred and a thousand 
villages should form the successive administrative divisions. 
Here theory may be reflecting facts in a rather idealised 
manner. Each head of a village or an administrative 
division should keep his immediate superior informed of 

. all happenings and submit regular reports. The officers 
seem to have been paid in kind. For instance, the super¬ 
intendent of a hundred villages should receive a large 
village for his sustenance while the officer of a thousand 
villages should enjoy the revenues of a small town as his 


* SabM P»rva* SaihhitA, I, 6,6. 
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rcinuneration. Such a practice would inevitably promote 
the feudal tendencies. From this scheme of local govern¬ 
ment towns seem to have been excluded. Bach town is 
to have an officer to itself, a Sarvftrthacintaka, one who 
thought or cared for everything.' For purposes of defence 
garrisons were to be stationed along the borders and 
in towns.“ 

To watch over government servants, feudatories, 
nobles and the people at large, a host of spies swarmed 
the land. Bhi§ma declares that the 
employment and direction of spies is 
one of the prime duties of the king. They are to be set 
in cities, provinces and the territories of feudatories. 
None is to escape their glance, not even the king’s sons, 
relations, friends or counsellors. No place is to be free 
from their ubiquitous presence. They must frequent 
parks and pleasure-grounds, courts, houses, shops, meet¬ 
ings of scholars and crowds of common people.* One 
of the functions which fell to the lot of spies in ancient 
India was that which falls to the lot of journalists at pre¬ 
sent. They had to submit to the sovereign regular reports 
on public feeling on the doings of the government in the 
cities and provinces. 

Besides those directly concerned with administrative 
business, there were large numbers of other persons in the 
employment of the state. There seem to 
Artisans. factories in which 

multitudes of artisans worked. In the Sabh& Parvan, Nftrada 
advises Yudhifthira to keep them regularly supplied with 
materials, to pay them regularly, to examine their work and 
to reward their merit.^ 


XCI, 60. 


6dnti Parvan, CXXXVIh3-ll. 
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The sources of revenue in the Mah&bh^rata are wider 



than in the Sfltras. Theory again fixes the land-tax at one- 


sixth of the produce. This was supple¬ 
mented by customs again on the theory 


Revenue. 


that merchants should pay for the protection which they 
received from the state. There was no fixed rate for • 
mercantile dues ; they were to be settled after consideration 
of the purchases, sales, profits and standard of living. 
Artisans should be taxed on an evaluation of their manu¬ 
factures, their expenses, receipts and their general prosperity. 
Justice formed another plentiful source and brought in a • 
good deal by way of fines and forfeitures. In a curious ' 
passage, Arjuna remarks that Br^hmanas should be punish¬ 
ed with word of mouth, Ksatriyas with restriction to bare 
sustenance and Vaii^yas with fines and forfeiture of 
property. 

According to orthodox theory Brahmanas are exempt 
from all taxes. They were expected to live a life of poverty 
and could not therefore have much to pay. But the 
6&nti Parvan makes it clear that if they forsook their true 
vocation and followed any other occupations, they were to 
be taxed like others. If any group of persons combined 
to resist taxation, they should be struck down by diplomacy 
or force. The brunt of taxation fell on the Vai^yas who are 
called karapradah or payers of taxes in the Sabh^ Parvan. * * 

In the same Parvan we read of ^ love-offerings.’ Br^hmana^, 
K§atriyas, Vai^yas, SAdras, outcasts, high and low alike 


’ 64ntiParvan, LXIX,25; I^XI, 10-11, 13-16,20-23; LXXXVII, 
14-16, 18-21,23, 36-40; bXXXVlIl, 2—12; LXXXIX, 24; XV, 4; 
OXIX, 17; OXX, 43-44; OXXX, 9, 36 ; OXX XIII, 3 ; OXXXIV, 3-4; 
OXXXVl, 1-2; LXXXVI, 3-11. 

* SabhA Parvan, XLVI. Of, Adi Parvan, O.XOII, 
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bring tribute to the king, for the sake of love (prityartham). ^ 
Euphemisms apart, such offerings constituted a regular 
source of income. Elsewhere in the same Parvanmany 
semi-civilised tribes, like the Vairamas, P4radas, Tungds, 
Kitavas, living in woodlands or on the sea-shore, present 
numerous animals of various species to the king.* * The 
forests which abounded yielded their products and were a 
distinct source of income. Forced labour was sometimes 
exacted. We are told in the l^4nti Parvan that all 
Brahmanas who did not come up to the ideal should be 
made to pay taxes and render the usual corvde.® 

The Mah^bh^rata makes it clear that in emergencies 
like war, the king made unusual demands on his subjects. 

Abnormal times were regarded as govern¬ 
ed by a morality of their own. A king 
should explain the situation to his people 
and levy extra taxes. He might force any unwilling sub¬ 
jects to disgorge their wealth. If war exhausted the 
treasury, he might seize the wealth of all except Br4h- 
inanas.** It is recognised that to defray the expenses of a 
sacrifice, a king may seize the wealth of an irreligious 
rich man.® At the conclusion of the war, Yudhisthira 
declares that he could not levy dues for celebrating a 
sacrifice at the moment.® He plainly implies that that was 
the usual practice. A Dasyu^s wealth could also be confis¬ 
cated in case of need. ^ 


Emergency 

Finance. 


* Sabhd Parvan, LII. 

* Ibid., LI. 

» 6anti Parvan, LXXVI. 
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It is difficult to obtain any clear idea of the sphere of 
state-activity during the Epic period. The theory of the 
Spher f Parvan makes it conterminous with 

state-aotiviiiy, life itself* * The state should ceaselessly 
foster righteousness, guide, correct and 
control the moral life of the people, make the earth 
habitable and comfortable for men.' It is possible that the 
theorist had some basis of practice for his counsel when he 
wanted the govermnent to reclaim land for cultivation, to 
excavate tanks and lakes and thus make agriculture inde¬ 
pendent of the caprices of the rains, to make loans of 
seed-grain to cultivators in time of need.’’ The king should 
cause wide roads to be laid out and watering-stations to be 
erected at proper distances.^ Robbers should be extermi¬ 
nated everywhere.■* The king is himself counselled to 
practise boundless charity on occasions like the Rajasdya 
but he must discourage and punish indiscriminate begging. * 
In the Mah4bh4rata the aspiration to create an empire 
is hallowed into an imperative, sacred duty. Yudhisthira, 
the epic embodiment of kingly righteous- 


Foreign poli¬ 


cy. 


ness, burns to emulate the glory of the 
kings of old." He must establish a glorious 
empire and, therefore, make short work of the mighty 
Jar&sandha of Magadha.’ Where unprovoked aggression 
was erected into a moral ideal, it was inevitable 
that diplomacy should throw all scruples overboard. 
Reason of state became the one guiding, overmastering 
principle and justified the extreme of fraud and treachery. 


* ^4ntii Parvan. LXXXVIII, 14; LXXV, 19 ; LIX,114-16. 

’ Ibid., V, 17, 21; LXV, 2. Sabha Parvan, V. 

* Parvan, LXIX, 63. 

^ Ibid., LXXV, 6. 

® Ibid., LXXV, 10; XIII, 40-41 ; LXXXVIII, 16-17; 23-24. For 
royal gifts see inter alia the description of Hari^candra^s great sacri¬ 
fice, 8abh& Parvan, XII. 

® SahU Parvan, XIIL 

^^Mbid., XIV. For Jarfisandha and his ancestor Vrihadratha, Ibid., 







CflAPTER V 

'In thl course of one of the most remarkable episodes in the 
epic Jardsandha declares that it was a K 9 atirya’s duty to 
bring others under his sway by the display of his prowess 
and that he was justified in treating them as slaves. He 
longs to make a hecatomb of a hundred ‘ kings ’ and had 
already collected eighty-six for the purpose when he was 
overpowered by Kyi^na and the P&ndus. In the Vana 
Parvan it is stated that whatever sin a king commits in 
acquiring dominion, is expiated afterwards by means of 
sacrifices and gifts.’ While on this subject in the Stoti 
Parvan, Bhisma, the great exponent of righteousness, takes 
his stand on pure reason. He quotes U^anas who, in days 
of yore, had told the Daityas that scriptures were no scrip¬ 
tures if they could not stand the test of reason. Under the - 
pressure of abnormal circumstances, extraordinary maxims 
must be applied to the conduct of affairs—maxims which 
had brought ‘blazing prosperity’ to king Satrunjaya to 
whom they were preached by an ancient sage. One should 
readily surrender before might and then seize the first 
opportunity to smash the powerful antagonist or suzerain. 
A king should remember that vanquished foes are always 
on the alert and can never be trusted. Secret diplomacy, 
hypocrisy of all sorts, “ divide and rule,” corruption of the 
enemy’s forces or subjects, lavish use of gold and poison, 
ruthless severity, devastation of hostile territory, wholesale 
destruction of its population—such are the weapons re¬ 
commended for dealing with enemies.'' The whole series of 
chapters on Apaddharma in the ^&nti Parvan’ remind one of 
Machiavelli. There are sentences, written with the “ point 

' SabM Parvan XXXII. 

» Vana Svan, XXV. See also XXII. XXXIII. „ „ 

“^nti Parvan CIII, 16, 19 " 42 ; 0Vj^^9, 21-2o, CXXXI, 4-7, 
10-12; OXXXVni, 12-18; OXL, 7-70. OXLI, 70^71, 

For Arjuna’s remarks to the same Purpos®' ^V, 16 2^26, 

X, 6-8; Sabhft Parvan XXXII. Of. Vana Parvan XXIX- XXXIV , 

For Ka^ikas discourse in the same thn Muti Parvan 

® Apaddharma begins with section CXXXI of the Sduti t'arvan. 
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of a stilettowhich may pass for quotations from “the 
Prince.’’ The section, as a whole, may be styled, as Diderot 
proposed to style certain chapters of Machiavelli, as “ the 
circumstances under which it is right for a prince to be a 
scoundrel.” Like the Italian realist, the Epic poet “ strips 
away the flowing garments of convention and common¬ 
place; closes his will against sympathy and feeling; ignores 
pity as an irrelevance, just as the operating surgeon does.” 
In both, the purpose is the same, “ the secular state supreme, 
self-interest and self-regard, avowed as the single principle 
of state action ; material force, the master-key to civil policy. 
Clear intelligence backed by unsparing will, unflinching 
energy, remorseless vigour, the brain to plan and the hand 
to strike—here is the salvation of states.”* * The political 
circumstances which primarily suggested these lines of 
thought were, in essentials, the same in medieval Italy as in 
Ancient India. In the A^ramavasi Parvan, towards the close 
of the Mah4bh4rata, Dhritar^stra enunciates to Yudhisthira 
the doctrine of Mandala as the guiding principle of policy,® 
but these passages are very late. 

In contrast to its precepts on diplomacy, the Mah4bh4- 
rata inculcates a high standard of the Ethics of the Battle¬ 
field. A Ksatriya may oppose deceit by 
deceit bu^t should always be fair in 
response to fairness. He should not 
proceed on horseback against a oar-warrior and should 
not wear armour when pitted against one unclad in mail. 
He should not strike one who has been disabled, who 
has fallen into distress, whose bowstring has been out or 
who has lost his vehicle. A wounded enemy should be 
sent home or properly treated by skilful surgeons. If a 
wounded righteous warrior is taken captive, he should be 


Ethics of the 
battlefield. 


* Morley, Romanes Lecture on Machiavelli, pp. 20-21, 26-27, 33. 

* A^ramav&si Parvan, VI, VII, 
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and then set at liberty. This is the eternal duty. ’ 
warrior whose armour has fallen off, who begs for 
quarter, saying, ‘ I am thine,’ who joins his hands in 
supplication or who has laid his weapon aside, maybe 
taken captive but should not be killed. Nor should one 
slay those who are asleep, thirsty, fatigued, or at meals, 
nor those who are seeking spiritual emancipation, who 
are mad or who stay trustfully. The lives of camp- 
followers, menial servants and other people of the sort 
are sacrosanct. An ambassador is not to be injured 
under any circumstances. A maiden, captured in war, 
should be detained for a year and asked to marry the 
victor. If she does not consent, she ought to be sent 
back. So, too, with slaves. In the story, this ideal is 
approached by many in varying degrees. But not seldom 
do warriors cry fie on it. In the fierce conflicts of Drona 
Parvan for instance, heroes openly throw all ideals over¬ 
board. 

Besides promising heavenly joys to valour, the Mah4- 
bh^rata counsels a king to reward meritorious military 
service by double pay, excellent food 
and drink, promotion in the ranks and a 
seat equal to that of the king. The Epic 
lays down physical, mental and moral qualifications for 
soldiers, dilates on the time, season and order of mano¬ 
euvres and discusses the characteristics, dispositions and 
chances of success of armies. ^ But the subject lies beyond 
the scope of the present work. 


Military s e r- 
vice. 


^ ^anti Parvan, BXIX, 34^0, 56; LXXXV, 26-28; LXXXVI, 
6-16; XCIV, 1-2; XOV, 2-6, 7-14; XOVI, 1-7,11, 16-17, 22-23 ; 
XOVII, 8, 11-12; XOVriI, 16-26, 36- 48, XOIX, 1-17; 0, 6-24, 30; 01, 
324-6; Oil, BMsma Parvan, I, 24—27 et seq. For the fighting, also 
Drona Parvan, Karna Parvan. Hopkins, J. A.. 0. 8., XIII, pp. 191—326, 
treats the subject of war in the MahAbhArata exhaustively. 
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; The kingship, tinged with feudalism, is the predomi¬ 
nant type of government in the Mahft.bh4rata. But there * 
are a few passages which point to the 
Oligarchies. existence of Ganas or olgarchies. 
Yudhi^thira inquires of Bhisina how ganas prosper, how 
they can manage to keep secrets with so many in the 
seat of government. In reply Bhlsma emphasises that 
Gapas must, above all, maintain internal cohesion. If 
disunited, they will fall an easy prey to enemies. If united, 
they will attain to prosperity and outsiders will seek their 
alliance. It behoves their wise elders to nip in the bud any 
disputes that may arise within the Ganas. If the seniors 
treat rising dissensions with indifference, the members 
will soon fall into violent mutual wrangling. It is essential 
to guard against dangers from within. They can 
uproot a Gana in a single day. Ganas are destroyed • 
not by the courage, diplomacy or gold of the enemy 
nor by the lure of female charms, but by internal dissen¬ 
sions. Harmony is the very law of their being. In 
every Gana people should be taught to practise their 
duties, to bow before learned persons. The Executive, 
consisting of the ‘chief persons,’ must be trusted and 
suffered to keep secrets. The Gapas should keep their 
treasuries full, should regulate their policy well, employ 
numbers of spies and display courage, perseverance and 
steady prowess on the battlefield.' It appears that the 
oligarchies, non-monarchical, flourished for a while but 
they were torn by internal dissensions. They had an 
executive which sometimes found it difficult to make its 
authority felt. About the Andhakavyisni oligarchy Krispa 


> 84ntiParvan,0 VII, 10-32. P. W. Thomas (J. R. A. 8., 1914, 
pp. 10-12) shows that Gapa implied absence of royalty, though Fleet 
(J, R. A. 8., 1916, pp- 13—19) interprets Gapa as a tribe. With a 
monarchical background, however, the passages in question make 
little sense. 
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^"emarks that though he was entitled to one-half of the*^ 
executive power, he only received bitter words from his 
relations.' 

Besides the state, feudal dominion and regular local 
government, there appears in the Mah^bh^rata another 
principle of organisation. Guilds of 
Guilds. warriors, industrial workers and traders 

flit across the stage. They are reckoned 
among the principal supports of the monarchy. A king is 
enjoined to avail himself of ^repivala which is described as 
equal to that of hired soldiers. It refers most probably to 
force which guilds of warriors could supply, obviously for 
a consideration. Economic guilds depend for their vitality 
on internal cohesion. Nothing can expiate the sin of 
forsaking one’s duty towards one’s guild.® 

To the Mah^bh^rata was appended another work called 
the Harivaih^a which describes the exploits of Krisna and 
his ancestors in 16,000 ^lokas grouped in 
The Harivamfia. three sections. It is rather late. Nor 
does it throw any fresh light on political 
institutions. Cantos 146-7 describe a magnificent royal 
picnic in which the heroes, Baladeva, Krisna, and others 
spend the day in feasting, drinking, singing and dancing. 
Thousands of courtesans enlivened the scene. 


III.— The RImXyana. 

Along with the Mahdbh^rata, the Rto^yapa of 
V^lmiki ranks as one of the two great Epics of India. It 
has a unity and individuality which the 
1 t e of iQnorer compendium lacks. But its date 

is almost equally uncertain. In its pre¬ 
sent form it is certainly later than the kernel of the 


^ Santi Parvan, LXXXI. 

2 Vana Parvan, OOXLVTII, 16. I^Anti Parvan, LIV, 20. 
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^ah&bh&rata. Jacobi shows that the R^tn&yana originally 
consisted of five books, II—VI, though here, too, some 
cantos are interpolated. The Seventh Book is certainly so 
• late that it cannot be utilised along with the rest. The 
first beginnings of the real epic may go back to 600 B.O. 
but extensive additions were made till the second century 
B.C., and even later. However, the second century B.O. 
saw most of the work complete. The R^mayana arose in 
Ko^ala, with its centre at Ayodhya in Avadha (Oudh). Its 
narrative leads much further towards the south, though 
Lanka, the abode of Rdvana, the king of RSksasas, is 
hardly likely to be Ceylon. ’ Whatever the locale of 
Kiskindha or of Lanka, the Ramayapa, for the most 
part, illustrates the political conditions only of the eastern 
districts of Madhyade^a just as the Mahabharata pertains 
to its western parts. Unlike the Mahabharata, the 
Ramayana is a Kavya; it is called the Idi-Kavya, the 
first artificial’ poem. Its style is certainly polished and 
graceful, but it has all the naturalness and spontaneity of 
true poetry.* It was meant to be recited before gather¬ 
ings. The fourth section of the First Book, the Baiakapda, 
says that after composing the Ramayana the master 
reflected as to how he should publish it before assemblies. 
The Buddhist Jatakas make it clear that there were several 
versions of the Ramayana current. In the Da^aratha 
Jataka, Siti is the sister of Rama pandita and Lakkhana 


Sardar Kibe hae recently 


^ Jacobi located Lankd, in Assam, 
located it in the Central Provinces. 

4. History of Sanskrit Litera- 

ture, 302-lt. Griffith, Appendix to his Abridged Translation of the 
RfmAyapa. Keith, J. R. A 8 1915, pp. 318-28. The statements of 
Dischrysontonius (60-117 A.D.), and Philostratus (170 or 180 A.D) 
that Homers poetry was sung in India (Bggeling, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Vol. 21, 9th edition, p. 281) can refer only to the 
Kamayana and not to the Mahabharata as was once supposed. The 
Rfimayana consists of W,000 iSlokas and has come down in three 
Inffi'an*Bengal, (2) the Bombay and (8) the West 
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paiyi.dita as the two princes are called and the other details 


1 



of the story are also different. ^ 

In spite of the difference in locale, the chronological 
approximation makes the social and political atmosphere 


of the Mahdbh^rata and the Ram^ya^ja 
much the same. Caste is present in . 
either, but it must be added that priestly ' 


Brahmanic in- 
flueDce. 


influence is stronger in the Ram^yapa. For instance, at 
the conclusion of the horse-sacrifice for the birth of a son, 
king Da^aratha conferred the earth upon Br^hmanas. The 
latter, however, knew their resources and interests better 
and said, ^‘Thou alone art worthy to protect the earth; 
nor can we rule it being constantly engaged in Vedic 
studies. Do thou, therefore, confer on us something 
instead, as the price thereof. Do thou confer upon us 
gems or gold, or kine, or anything else, for . . . we do 
not want earth.’’ Dai^aratha then bestowed on them ten 
lacs of kine, ten ko<?is of gold and twenty of silver.® 
Later, the king calls Vii^v^mitra his guide and his god, 
when the latter comes to request him to depute two of 
his sons, R^ma and Laksmapa, to fight the demons who 
molested his sacrifices. The king is unwilling to part with 
his tender children for the sake of a hazardous enterprise. 
Vi^\4mitra gets angry with the king and the earth trembles. 
Vai^i^tha, the Purohita of Da^aratha, advises compliance with 
Vi^v^mitra’s demand. The king yields.^ In the course of 
a dialogue later on, the power of the Br^hmanaa is affirmed 
to be greater than that of Ksatriyas."* Describing the 
ideal kingdom of Ayodhy^, the poet specially notes that 
the Br^hmaijas were obeyed by Ksatriyas, who, in their 


' Dasaratha J&taka, IV, 124—31. 

^ Bftlakdnda, Section XV, The later Uttarakfi^da, Ch. 74, has a 
peculiar theory of the development of caste. 

® B&lakanda, XX. 

^ Ibid., LIV. See also VII. 
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urn, were followed by Vai^yas, while the Madras occupied 
with their proper vocations, ministered unto the three 
higher orders. ^ 

The RAmayana reflects the same type of feudalism as 
the Mahabhdrata. Da^aratha who is often designated King 

Feudatories. Ayodhya is quite as often called a uni¬ 

versal ruler.” It appears that while he 
actually governed only the region of Ko^ala with its capital 
at Ayodhya” he exercised a sort of suzerainty over a wider 
area which was parcelled out among a number of feuda¬ 
tories. Da^aratha’s court is described as ordinarily crowd¬ 
ed with neighbouring kings who come to pay tribute.” 

■ For Da^aratha’s horse-sacrifice, they pour into the city of 
Ayodhya daily and nightly in a long stream and bring with 
them various kinds of gems for presentation to the king.' 
Elsewhere there is mention of “ princes throned as well 
as those without thrones,” that is, ruling feudatories as 
well as other members of their families, “ from east and 
west, north and south,” bringing countless gems for pre¬ 
sentation to Bharata. * * In a remarkable episode, there is 
an assertion of the suzerain’s right to call feudatories to 
order and to take them to task for misconduct. When the 
VAnara king VAlin reproves Rflma for hitting him secretly 
instead of fighting him openly as behoved a Ksatriya, Rdma 
replies that Kiskindhft was part of Iksvflku dominions, that 


* B41akanda., VI. 

The Uttarakanda, which is later than the rest of the 
yana records an episode which found an echo in subsequent sirfskrl^ 
literature. SCdras were forbidden to practise relieious anaforif-I^* 
a**® Brahmanas and K^atriyas should be enfeebled. A ^Odra 
who dared to transgress the prohibition was killed by Rdma wifh 
his own hand. (Uttarakanda, LXXXVII—XCI.) ^ ^ 

* Baiakanda, VII, for instance. 

” Ibid., VI. 

” Ibid., V. 

“ Ibid., XIII. 

* Ayodhyakanda, LXXXII. 
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thelfcsv^kus had the power of awarding favour or punish¬ 
ment on men, beasts and birds alike, and that, as com¬ 
manded by Bharata who then ruled the capital Ayodhy4, 
he was entitled to determine how he would punish those 
who went astray, ^astras had sanctioned the destruction 
of miscreants.' In the R4mdyana however, Koi^ala, the 
real kingdom of the Iksv^kus, is rather small. On his 
banishment, R4ma had quickly passed its bounds.® Marri¬ 
age alliances are of frequent occurrence among suzerains 
and feudatories alike. 

The R4indyaoa knows only of the monarchical form 
of government and recognises the succession not only as 
hereditary but as governed by the law of 
primogeniture. The heir-apparent was 
installed YuvarAja and associated in the 
task of administration during the lifetime of his father. 
The yuvaraja as well as the king is formally accepted by the 
people who protest if any violation of the recognised 
custom is attempted. At the approach of age, Da^aratha 
desires to retire into the forest and entrust the kingdom 
toRAma.® He summons a huge assembly of people from 
the capital and the provinces, lays his proposal before 
them and requests them to speak out their minds. They 
heartily approve of the project of Rama's installation and 
paint his transcendent virtues on which their judgment was 
based. Inter alia RAma had mastered the use of all the 
weapons known among men, gods and Asuras.Returningfrom 
the field on horse-back or on an elephant, he had always en¬ 
quired after the welfare of the people, after their sons and 
wives, their disciples and servants, their fire and home and all 
else. So he must be king.^ Not long after when people 


• Ki^kindha-kAnda, XVIII. 

* Ayodhy&kanda, XLIX. Yet in the next Canto L, it is called 
the extensive and romantic KoiSala. 

® Ayodhyftkfi.nda, 1. 

^ Ibid., II. 
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notice R&ma on his way to his father’s palace, they exhort 
him to protect them after the manner of Dadaratha .' When 
Da^aratha, bound by his previous promises to one of his 
wives, Kaikeyi, is led to exile R^ma for fourteen years and 
to command Bharata’s installation in his place, there is 
general consternation at the departure from the established 
law. Laksmana advises R&ma to take instantaneous 
possession of the government, threatens dire civil war and 
talks of depopulating Ayodhy4 with sharp arrows and 
of despatching his father in case of opposition. R&ma’s 
mother Kau^aly^, though devoted to her husband, seriously 
requests her son to consider Laksmana’s proposals.* * When 
R^ma meekly accepts exile, Laksmana is beside with 
rage. People will mark this thy forsaking of the king¬ 
dom for redeeming the vows of thy father with opprobrium.’’ 

Do thou perform the rites of installation with things 
necessary for benediction—do thou engage in these affairs— 
myself alone shall be able by force to thwart the 
opposition of the kings.R4ma, however, explains that 
Dai^aratha was the lord and master of all people and might 
do what he liked.This, however, was not the view of 
the minister Sumantra when he reproved Kaikeyi saying, 
“ . . . . the princes will obtain the kingdom one after 
another according to age ;—this custom it is your study 
to render nugatory even while the lord of the Ik§v4ku race 
is still alive.. No Br^hraana will dwell in your domi¬ 

nion.”* When R&rna has departed for the forest and the 
ministers, assembled, request Bharata to become our king,” 
the latter replies, . . In our line it is ever fit for the 
first-born alone to perform the task of government . . 

He must bring R^ma back.* Later when a huge assembly 

’ Ayodhyak^nda, XVII. 

* Ibid., XXI. 

3 Ibid., XXIII. 

^ Ibid., XXIV. 

» Ibid., XXXV. 

« Ibid., LXXIX. 
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agaii presses the crown on him he reiterates that “ First¬ 
born, foremost in merit, righteous-souled .... Rdma 
deserved the kingdom as Da^aratha did.” If he, a younger 


prince, accepted the offer, he would bring disgrace on 
the race of IksvAku. ’ On meeting R4ma at long last in 
the forest, Bharata says, “ Thou art the first-born ; and 
meet it is that thou shouldst get thyself installed. R&ma 
answers that “ the monarch is competent to make me 
stay in the woods clad in black deer skin, as to establish 
me in the monarchy.” ' To this view of the case Bharata’s 
reply is significant. “ Deprived of the kingdom in con¬ 
sequence of my posteriority in point of birth, what doth 


regard for morality avail me ? . . . . even this morality 
has been established with reference to us, viz., that the 
eldest son of the king existing, a younger one cannot be 
the king.^ Elsewhere, too, in the R4m4ya9a the same 
rule is established. In the B41ak4nda, on the death of 
Sagara the people make his son Am^uman king. It will be 
observed that in such transactions popular opinion and 
feeling counted for something. Nevertheless it could 
sometimes be disregarded. In the episode of Rama’s 
proposed installation it is to be noted that the people’s will, 
which Da^aratha had so sedulously endeavoured to 
ascertain and which still favoured R4ma’s installation, 
eventually goes unheeded. Sometimes, of course, a popular 
agitation could redress some grievous wrong. A legend 
in the Ayodhy4k4nda recalls how a king had been 
compelled, by the pressure of the people, to banish his 
son who amused himself by throwing people into the river 
Sarayfi.* 


* Ayodhyakan(}8, LXXXII. 
» Ibid., 01. 

» Ibid., Oil. 

'* Ibid., XXXVI. 
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/ In the ordinary course of things, it will appear, 
''consecration of a new king was attended by festivity on a 



Coronation. 


gigantic scale. The whole city was 
decorated. Courtezans played and danc¬ 


ed all around. Priests, generals, merchants, citizens, provin¬ 
cials—all thronged the palace and made a holiday.^ The 
white umbrella was one of the signs of kingship. Sita, before 
she knew of the abandonment of the proposed installa¬ 
tion of her husband, innocently inquires, . Why has not 
thy charming face been placed under the shade of an um¬ 
brella, having hundred ribs and white as a watery foam? 
Later, the Kiskindh4k^nda and Yuddhak^nda describe actual 
consecrations more or less in the Mahdbharata style. The 
Uttarak&nija which is later than the rest of the RAm^yana, 
has two descriptions in the same strain. In every one 
of them, auspicious waters are collected from the seas and 
rivers in golden jars. They are sprinkled over the prince 
seated on a throne. The crown is placed on his head. 
Generally he receives presents from his nobles and subjects 
and offers gifts to Brfthmanas. Generally, too, a sacrifice is 
performed.® 

Thus installed on the throne, the king was expected 
to be the embodiment of all virtues.^ As in the Mah4bh&- 


rata, he should run the governmental 
machine himself. He is the chief exe- » 
cutive officer, the chief judge, the chief 
military commander. None the less he • 


The King and 
the Circle round 
him. 


lives a life of luxury and pomp. For instance, every 
morning eulogists, bards, singers and genealogists present 


' Ayodhyilkanda, III, XIV, XV. 

» Ibid., XXVI. 

* Kiskindh&kdinda, XXVI. Yuddhakdnda, CXII, CXXVIII. 
Uttarak&nda, LKIII, OVII. 

^ For the ideal of kingship Nd.rada’s description of Rama to 
Vftlmiki, BAlakfipcJa I. Also the delineation of Da^aratha, Ibid., VI. 
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"^-themselves at his palace.' His eldest son was generally 
associated with him in the task of administration. The 
knightly age for a prince was sixteen when he 
could be expected to take the field. “ After his marriage 
he lived apart from his parents.^ A king sometimes also 
gave his brothers high positions. For instance, king 
Janaka placed his brother Kui^adhvaja in charge of an 
important sacrifice. At the king’s command he occupied 
a seat worthy of a king.** The story of the R^m4yana shows 
that polygamy, rampant among aristocrats, could occasion¬ 
ally lead to serious political complications. When informed 
of Dai^aratha’s command for Rama’s banishment, Kau^aly^ 
bursts out that she had been disregarded by her husband 
and reduced below the level of her rival Kaikeyi’s maid¬ 
servants.A queen seems to have had an ^ anger-chamber’ 
where she could retire in moments of high dudgeon, like 
Kaikeyi, to the discomfiture of her husband. ® The daily 
‘ politics ’ of the harem must have been disturbing while their 
occasional repercussions on the affairs of the kingdom might 
have proved calamitous. Not the least attractive feature 
in Rama’s character is his monogamy. 

Throughout the R§.m^ya 9 a the Purohita appears as the 
right-hand man of the king, his constant 
Ministers. **"^*^' advisor. The king had eight ministers,* 
who had served the dynasty from father 
to son. Here is a strong confirmation of the view that 
high office was often hereditary. They were expected to 
be upright counsellors, capable administrators, ever intent 
on the good of the monarch, skilful in divining the motives 
of others, adepts in dealing tactfully with the people, ever 


' B^lakaiida, VI; Ayodhyfi-kfinda, LXV. 

^ Bfilakfinda, XX. For the ideal of a prince, see the delineation 
of R4ma, Ayodhy&k&nda, I. 

» Ayodhyakftnda,' XVI. 

^ BfilakAoda, LXX. 

® Ayodhy&kfLnda, XX. 

® Ibid., X. 
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busy in replenishing the treasury and in enrolling troops 
for the defence of the realm. They should bear no ill-will 
towards Br^hmapas or Ksatriyas or the people at large.' 
The priest and ministers could play a higher role in emer¬ 
gencies. When Daiaratha dies of bereavement, they take 
the situation in hand, send for Bharata from his maternal 
grandfather’s country, press the sovereignty on him, and 
failing in their endeavour, accompany him to R4ma’s forest 
abode and participate in consultations of high moment. 
Sumantra can reprove the queen herself. From a passage 
in the Yuddhakein<Ja it appears that ministers fell into 
two classes, Sacivas and Mantrins and that the term 
am&tya was a general one including both.’ Another 
passage in the Ayodhy&kftp<3a divides ministers into three 
classes—Mukhya or chief, Madhyama or middle and Jagh- 
anya or low. In the same section, the Ayodhy^k^m^Ja 
speaks of eighteen Tlrthas or heads of departments of 
superior and inferior categories.* * As in the Mah&bharata, 
one of the most important offices is that of the ambassador. 
The lives of envoys are sacrosanct. ’ Kings had magnifi¬ 
cent courts. The AyodhyftkMa mentions one which 
consisted of a thousand members. 

The capital was well laid out according to plan. 
Ayodhyfl is described as two yojanas (about eight miles 
in length), though in another passage its 
The capital. dimensions are given as twelve yojanas 
in length and ten in breadth. It was intersected with 
roads, wide, straight and beautiful. They were regularly 
sprinkled with water and on the sides were flower- 
plants which charmed all eyes with their full -b lown 


* AyQdliyfi*k^tt.da, LiXXIX, IjXXXII» 01V ttt) 

* Yuddhak&uda, OXXX. 

^ Ayodhyakfliida, 0. 

» Ibid., CIX; 

Sundarakfinda, IjII—LUI. 

® Ayodhy&kfi.iida, 0. 
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blossoms. The mansions rose high in the sky and glitter¬ 
ed with gems. The city was laid out in four squares. 
The whole was defended by battlemented towers and 
moats. ^ Generally, there were four gates though Lanka 
is said to have had eight.* 

Guilds appear in the R§,m4yaija as in the Mah4bh4rata. ® 
There is a reference to Sayodhafoeni which most probably 
implies a corporation of soldiers, or a 
guild which combined economic and 


warlike functions.^ 

The imperative necessity of Government is vividly . 
realised in the Epic. In a passage of wonderful eloquence, 
the poet paints the horrors of anarchy, 
of'^ovemment!^ ^ without a king is like a river 

without water, a forest without grass 
and a herd of cattle without the herdsman. The 
gods themselves frown over kingless regions. In anarchy, 
there is no rain and no agriculture. Trade disappears. 
None can feel secure about his property or even his life. 
The very idea of law goes to the winds. Men prey on , 
each other, like fishes, from hour to hour. Family life and 
morality fall to the lowest depths. Father and son fight 
each other, wives get out of hand. Religious practices 
suffer a woeful- decay. Brahraaijas do not keep their 
vows. None cares to perform sacrifices with texts 
and prayers. Sages can be sure of nothing. In short,. 
a country without a king is perfectly wretched. It * 
can witness no happiness, no festivity, no joviality. 
Prom such unspeakable misery, the monarch alone rescues 
the people. He is the universal benefactor, he is father, • 
mother and friend, he is the hope and mainstay of all, he 
is the right, he is the truth. ® 


^ Ayodh>^k4nda, V, VJ. ® Ayodhy4k4nda, LXVII. 

^ Yuddhak^nda, XOIII. 

» Ibid., Ill, CXI. 

* Ayodhyakdiida, OXXIII, 




CHAPTER VI. 


The Jatakas. 


The literary productions of the Br&hmanas—the Dhanna 
Sdtras, the Epics and later, the Dharma ^^stras—studi¬ 
ously ignore the heretical movements 

Buddhist liter- ^ad arisen or were flourishing con- 

ature. , i <. n * 1 . 

temporaneously. Each school follows its 

own tradition in a cloister or grove. None can be taken as 
an exact reflection of the totality of political circumstances in 
any given epoch. The Brahmanic data are usefully supple- 
» mented by Buddhist tradition. The faith of Gautama Bud¬ 
dha whose career lay between the sixth and fifth centuries 
' before Christ first took root in Magadha. There as in 
some neighbouring districts Brahmanic influence was less 
strong than anywhere else in North India. In the ortho¬ 
dox computation, K&it and Magadha are excluded from 
Brahmarside^a. Manu includes Magadhas and Videhas 
in his list of mixed castes.''^In the course of a few 
centuries the Buddhists had produced a literature which 
challenges comparison with that of the Brfthmanas. The 
word of the Buddha, according to the orthodox tradition, 
is contained in the Tripitaka or the Three Baskets : (1) 
Sutta, comprising the five Nik&yas or collections, (2) Vinaya, 
giving rules of monastic life for monks and nuns in five 
works, the Patimokkha, Mah&vagga, Cullavagga, Sutta- 

* Manu X, 5 et seq. Pargiter suggests that in Magadha, the 

Aryans met and mixed with a body of invaders from the east by 
sea. (J.R.A.S., 1908, pp. 861-53.) But there is no convincing evi¬ 
dence on the point. According to the Jatakas, Anga and Magadha 
are conterminous. (II, 211.) On the boundaries of Madhyadela 

Vinaya Pi^aka, I, 197 , Manu, II> 21. 
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;^bhanga and Parivara and (3) Abhidhamma, comparatively 
inferior, which discusses metaphysics in seven compendi- 
uras. This extensive canon exists in two versions : (1) 
in P4li, the hieratic language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Siam and Burma, and (2) in Sanskrit or ‘mixed’ Sanskrit, 
the sacred idiom of Buddhism in Nep41, Tibet, and, in a 
way, also China and Japan. The dates of these works, 
however, are as doubtful as those of the Brahmanioal 
SAtras or Epic^ Rhys Davids, who relied chiefly on 
the P^li canon and tradition, worked on the hypoth-esis 
that the four Nik4yas—-the Digha or Long, the Maj- 
jhima or Middle, Sarnyutta or Miscellaneous and 
Ahguttara or Numerical—-representing the sayings of the 
Buddha, were put together, “ out of older material at a 
period about half-way between the death of the Buddha, 
and the accession of A^oka,” that is, in the fourth century 
B.C. Other sayings, ascribed mostly to the Buddha’s 
disciples, were put into a supplementary fifth Nikiya, the 
Khuddaka or minor collection, to which additions were 
made as late as the reign of A4oka. On the whole, both 
Rhys Davids and Oldenberg referred the Vinaya and Sutta 
Pitakas to about the fourth century B.C. But the scheme 
is no longer accepted. The dates of the Buddhist councils 
themselves, including that of the third one believed to 
have been held under the auspices of Adoka about 247 
B.O., have been called in question. ‘ The chronology of 
the Ceylonese tradition is now almost entirely set aside. 
It is argued that the whole Buddhist canon is posterior 
to Asoka and could not have taken shape prior to the 
second or first century before Christ. Sylvain Ldvi and 
others have shown that the Pali idiom itself, in which 
the southern canon is composed, did not arise till some¬ 
time after Asoka. The great Maury an emperor does not 

* On the Buddhist Councils see in particular de la Vall6e 
Poussin, Ind. Ant., XXXVIl, pp. I et seq.; 81 et seq. 
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use it in his Edicts. Buddha as well as his contem¬ 

porary Mah4vira, the founder or renovator of Jainism, must 
have preached in / some Prakrit language, M4gadhi or 
Ardha-M4gadht. vit is impossible to assign any more 
specific dates to Buddhist scriptures.^t is certain that they 
do not represent the work of a single mind or generationT^t is 
also certain that the P41i version is earlier than the Sanskrit. 
-yfhe political data which this literature can be pressed 
' to yield have therefore to be used with the utmost caution. 
/Generally, they fall into two classes, either furnishing the 
/names of old states, kings or ministers and recording their 
I deeds, or incidentally reflecting the working of institutions. 
Facts of the former character are best reserved for treat¬ 
ment in connection with regular political history. The 
inferential data must be dealt with like those of the 
Mahabhdrata and the R&mdyapa. ^•'ifhey are particularly 
abundant in that portion of the Khuddaka Nik^ya which 
gives the J^takas, the 547 stories of the Buddha^s previous 
births and which is one of the noblest 
monuments of Buddhist literature. Tradi- 

royal 


%L 


J&takas. 


j^ion will have it that these stories were taken by the 
1 missionary Mahinda to Ceylon during the reign of A^oka 
in the third century B.O. They were translated from the 
PAli into Simhalese and back into Pfili by Buddhagho^a 
in the fifth century A.D. It is in this translation of a 
translation that the J&takas have come down to us. In 
aobordanoe with the tradition they were long believed to 


* On the whole subject, Rhys Davids, Preface to the Dialogues 
of the Buddha (Sacred Books of the Buddhists), particularly pp. 

Tx_XXII For his vews as well as those of Oldenberg, also 8. B. 

B Vol XI p. X, Vol. XIII, p. XXIII. Rhys Davids, Questions of King 
MUinda, I, XXXVII etseq. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 192- 
97 G K Nariman, Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism (from 
Winternitz, Sylvain L4vi, HUber). Sylvain Ldvi holds that the Vinaya 
of the Sanskrit canon was first codified in the third or fourth century 
after Christ Kern holds that PMi was never a spoken language but 
was an altogether artificial idiom. See also Oldenberg, Introduction 
to Vinaya Pi^akam, Vol. I, pp. LIV-LV. 
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ftlirror the thought and conditions which prevailed before 
the time of the Buddha. Richard Pick assigned them, asn 
a whole, to the age of Buddha, remarking that “ many of j 
the J4takas are undoubtedly very old and belong, so far/ 
as their origin is concerned, to the pre-Buddhistic period.” '4 
Rhys Davids inclines definitely to the pre-Buddhisti^ 
period.* In the last generation of scholars. Max Muller alone 
perceived that for the text of the jatakas we must, strictly 
speaking, be satisfied with the time of Vattag&mani, 88—76 
B.C.* j n the lig ht of the latest researcl^, Die position may 
be summed up in the words of Keith : “The J&taka book 
is a strange conglomeration of old and new verses with 
new prose ; some of its tales, as we know from Buddhist 
sculpture and a stray citation or two, go back to the 
A^okan epoch or shortly after ; as folklore its contents are 
often of undeniable age, but as Buddhist fables their antiquity 
is uncertain.”'* <^§ 0 , the J4taka material is to b'3 • 
treated as partly pre-Mauryan and partly post-Mauryan.| 
It pertains primarily to Magadha, and the districts 
round Benares, though, incidentally, it. throws light on 


‘ Fick, Social Organisation in North-Eastern India in Buddha’s 
time, tr. Maitra, pp. IX -X. 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 207. 

® Max Muller, Sacred Books of the Buddhists, Vol. I, Preface, 

p. V. 

■* Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 22 . 

The Jatakas have been arranged into twenty-two nip^tas, not 
according to their contents, bub according bo bhe number of g^bhds 
or verses occurring bherein. The first nip&ba has 160 sbories, the 
second 100, bhe bhird and fourth 60 each, while the others have 
much fewer. King Brahmadatba of Benares figures in numerous 
stories, which may have first arisen in or near bhe sacred town. 

For Jdtaka illustrations in the Bas-reliefs on the Bhara- 
hub Sbfipa, Oldenberg, J. H. D. 8., 1897. See also M. Chas. Dnroiselle, 
Pictorial Representations of Jdbakas in Burma, Ann. Rep., Arch. 
Sur., Ind., 1912-13, pp. 87—119. Hultzsch, J&taka at Bharahut, 
J.R.A.8., 1912, pp. 399-411. 
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the north-western frontier 


regions as far as TakkasilA on 
of India. 

-^Little need be said here of Buddhist social or political 
theory. On the whole, it is more liberal than the Brah- 
manical. It could not ignore the deep- 
Social Theory.* rooted institution of caste but it refuses 
to set very much store by it. At does 
not believe in the age-long Brahmanic supremacy, -ft confers 
no privileges on BrAhmanas. -It does not constantly advise 
the king to enforce the principles of the established social 
order. j/Buddhist literature habitually places Ksatriyas 
before BrShmanas.' ^or political philosophy the Jfttaias 
are not particularly valuable, sljlieir utility consists in the 
light which they throw on contemporary social, economic 
' and political circumstances. The JAtaka material has 
been worked out from the economic standpoint by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids® and from a broad social standpoint by 
Richard Pick.’ But at least from the political point of 
view there is room for further research and fresh con- 
elusions. 

That caste with its appendage of outoaste prevailed 
in the country is clear from the Jatakas. In the Setaketu 


' For the Buddhist fanciful golden age, its degeneration and 
the con^quent rise of the family, private property and state see 
Aganna Suttanta, Dtgha Nik4ya, Vol. Ill, Section 27; Mahavastu ed 
Senart, I. 347-48; Rockhill, ‘Life of the Buddha . . derived from 

Tibetan y^rks m t^ Bkah Hgyur and Bstan Hgyur,’ pp 1-T 
Of. the Burmese Damathat, tr. Richardson, p. 7. Also Snence 

attitude toLrds 

caste, Dtgha Nikfiya, III, 1, 16; III, 1, 24; Maiihima Nikdya 00 

Kannakatoala Sntta 84; Madhura Sutta; Oullavagga, IX, 1 4 Dh’am’ 

U* 4 -n Dialogues of theBuddha, 

114-17,119—22,144- 69. For general political theory, also Lalitavi- 
stara p^ticularl^ 14-16, 103, 131, 136. Iryadeva, Oatnhiataka ^IsL 
A A J Etudes sur Aryadeva et son Oatuh^ataka, H P 

^astrJ,^ Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, No. 8 pp 

^ J. R. A. 8., 1901. 

Social Organisation in North-east India in Buddha's time. 
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CHAPTER VI 

a Brahmana runs away from a Candftla 
and seeks atmospheric purification. In 
Caste. the M4tanga J4taka (IV, 388) a BrAhmana 

ascetic finds a tooth-pick, thrown by a 
OandAla up the river, caught in a tuft of his hair. Damn 
you,^^ he cries, ‘ Vretched Oa^idala, you bird of evil omen, you 
shall not live here any longer, move your dwelling down 
the river.'^ 

In the next, Citta Sambhdta J&taka (IV, 391-2), two 
OandAla brothers are beaten almost to death because at 
their sight two high-class maidens abandon a visit which, 
incidentally, would have brought food and drink gratis to 
the people. ^ The unfortunate men disguise themselves as 
Br^hmanas and go to TakkasilA for study, but when their 
birth is discovered they are again thrashed. (See also IV, 
388.) In IV, 144;*^ Ksatriya can’t eat with his daughter by 
a slave, and a discussion is raised whether the children 
of a Ksatriya by a low-caste woman are to be treated as 
Ksatriyas. At one moment it is recognised that the family 
of the mother does not matter, that of the father alone is 
important. In I, 134, a woman who gathered wood is 
installed as Aggamahesi, chief queen, and the vioegerency 
is conferred on her son. Considerations of caste rule marriage 
(IV, 376, III, 422, III, 162, IV, 22, III, 93, I, 199, II, 121, 
II, 225). In IV, 231, a princess descends from a tree to 
meet an ascetic prince only when she is assured that he 
is a Ksatriya and can recite the Ksatriya formula. On 
the other hand,^ king offers his daughter in marriage to 
a BrAhmana ascetic (III, 517). In III, 27, a OafldAla wins 
the favour of a king by pointing out the impropriety of 
the latter’s occupying a seat higher than that of the priest 
who was explaining the Veda to him. The OandAla is made 
king of the night, that is, town sentinel, nagaraguttika. 


For another similar incident, IV, 878. 
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In III, 194 sq., the Purohita of a Benares king, after 
a self-imposed test, comes to the conclusion that virtue is 
better than learning, that birth and caste cause conceit . . . 
Khattiya (Ksatriya), Br&hmana, Vessa (Vai^ya), Sudda 
(l^fidra), Oanddla and Pukkusa will all be equal in the 
world of the gods, if they have acted virtuously here. Amb^ 
Jataka (IV, 205) also says that among members of all the six 
divisions he is the best from whom one can learn what is 
right. In Tittira Jataka (I, 217), the Buddha, after an 
untoward incident asks the assembly of monks, Who 
deserves to have the best quarters, the best water, the best 
food Some replied, “ He who was a Ksatriya before he 
became initiated.” Others replied, He who was a Brahmana 
or a Gahapati.” The Buddha, however, would not recognise 
the claims of birth at all. The caste rules of professions 
are often violated. There are, of course, numerous Vorld- 
renowned’ Br^hmaqa teachers, surrounded by crowds of, 
say, 500 pupils each (I, 166, 239, 299, 317, 402, 436 ; II, 137, 
260, 421, III, 215), but Br^hmanas also work as land-owners 
(III, 293 ; IV, 276), agriculturists (II, 165 ; III, 163 ; V, 68), 
merchants (IV, 7, 15 ; V, 22, 471), archers (V, 127), hunters 
and tappers (II, 200; VI, 170), wheel-wrights (IV, 207). Many 
Br^hmanas accumulate vast amounts of wealth (II, 272 ; 
III, 39 ; VI, 15, 22, 28, 237, 325 ; V, 227).' Br^hmanas some¬ 
times eat with Ksatriyas (II, 319-20). Aristocrats them¬ 
selves sometimes act as traders or servants (II, 87 ; IV, 
84, 169). 

In the Dasabrahmana Jataka a debate between two 
young men on birth or action as the basis of caste is 
referred to Gautama who declares that the 
followers of pastoral, agricultural, industri¬ 
al, commercial or martial pursuits could 
not be called Brahmanas. The obvious 


Brahm a n i o 
supiemacy ques¬ 
tioned. 


' Of. Vdsetth fclutta, No. 36 of the Sutta Nipfita. 
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allusion is to those who claimed Brahmanic privileges on 
the score of caste though they had renounced scholastic 
or priestly callings. In many stories, for instance, in the 
Sambhava Jataka, V, 27, Junha J&taka, IV, 96, Brahmanas 
play a rather ignominious role. (Also in I, 425, IV, 484.) 
On the other hand, the Buddhists themselves occasionally 
laid emphasis on birth. In the NidSnakathS (I, 2) the first 
Bodhisatta is Brahmatja of good family, on both sides, up 
to the seventh generation. The Jambukh4daka jataka 
(II, 438) speaks of descent as implying nobility. 

uThe rule of A^ramas or the four stages of life stands 
on a footing with that of caste. It is held to be binding 
AiSramas. (H, 85, 394; III, 147, 352), but it is not 

observed in all its strictness. wApart from 
the probability that numberless persons might have 
undergone no ‘ studentship,’ nor ever resorted to renuncia¬ 
tion, the order of the A^ramas is often violated. ... There 
are instances of Br4hmanas who take to asceticism on 
reaching adolescence (I, 333, 343, 361, 373, 450; II, 131 
232, 257, 262; III, 110; IV, 325). ' In many cases the com¬ 
pletion of studies is immediately followed up by renuncia¬ 
tion (II, 63, 56, 72, 85; HI. 64, 79, 110, 119, 228, 249, 308; 
V, 152, 193). There are instances of parents offering the 
^ternatives of family life and renunciation to their sons. 
'A BrAhmapa boy in his 16th year is thus addressed by 
his parents, " Son, on the day of your birth we lit a birth- 
fire for you. Now therefore choose. If you wish to lead a 
family life, learn the three Vedas; but if you wish to attain 
to the Brahma realm, take your fire with you into the forest 
and there tend it, so as to win Mahd-Brahma’s favour and 
hereafter to enter into the Brahma realm.” The latter 
alternative was preferred by the boy (I, 494). In II, 43 
there occurs an almost identical incident. The third stage 
is often passed over (II, 41, 145, 269; 437; III, 46). The 

birth of a son, is sometimes the signal of renunciation to 
16 
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Brahmanas and others^(III, 300-301; IV, 220). Untoward 
happenings sometime^ led to the same result. A son of a 
hunter chief and a daughter of another hunter chief were 
married against their will. Both turned ascetics (IV, 72). 
On his parents’ death, a Brfthmana forsakes the world 
(II, 314; also 411). Another does the same on the death of 
his wife (III, 147). The vogue of renunciation some¬ 
times disturbed political arrangements. A prince turns 
an ascetic as he is to be consecrated king after the 
usual processions (IV, 492 et seq.). V^sewhere two 
princes, bent on renunciation, are earnestly exhorted by 
their parents to stick to the world but in vain (IV, 
121-22). There are other cases of princes spurning all 
earthly dominion and glory and taking to renunciation 
(HI, 31). 

vitf the J&takas there is a ruling class, consisting 
primarily of Kgatriyas, which stands above all and which 
typifies the state. Its members are not to 
Ruling jjg addressed by name or in the s^ond 
person by people of low castes.’-^n his 
pride a king calls a Purohita’s son Hlnajaooa, ‘of low 
birth’ (V, 257). For the primacy of ^ ruling class, 
I, 177; III, 19; IV, 42, 205, 303 ; V, 123). v^rohitas or then- 
sons, however, are admitted to intimacy with kings, princes 
and aristocrats (I, 437, 289; II, 47,282, 376, 437; III, 31, 317, 
392, 417, 455; IV, 200, 270; V, 127; VI, 330). Others are 
also sometimes admitted into the high oirole,y^\Th4s Prince 
Brahmadatta and MahMhana, son of a rich merchant, are 
comrades and playmates and are brought up with the same 
teachers. On succeeding to the throne, Brahmadatta receiv¬ 
es MahMhana thrice a day. When the latter, losing 
faith in his courtezan, renounces the world, the king sum 
mons " the wicked, vile woman ” and commands her to “go 
quickly to where my friend is and fetch him; if you fail, 
your life is forfeit ” (III, 476). 
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Ksatriyas generally wielded the sceptre but non- 
Ksatriya kingship was not altogether unknown. JJhus in 
Jataka, I, 326, the expulsion of a tyranni- 
followed by the elevation of a 
Brfthma^a to the throne. Similarly, in 
the Padakusalainfthava JStaka (III, 513) a Br&hmana who 
instigates a revolt against a thievish king and thus brings 
about his death is installed king (see also II, 264 et seq.). 

, The sons of aristocratic families were educated, along 
with Brahmaqa youths, at Takkasilft on the north-western 
frontier. vTt seems to have been one of 

Takkasil4. notable seats of learning in 

ancient India. On the basis of contemporary Greek 
accounts, Pliny states that the town itself was situated 
on a level where the hills sink down into the plain. Strabo 
praises the soil as extremely fertile from the number of 
its springs and water-courses. In Ptolemy’s geography it 
is called Taxiala, probably from the Sanskrit Tak?adilfi, 
hewn stone or Takgaka^ilft, i.e., rook of Tak^aka, the 
N&ga king, though others take it to be derived from the 
Takkas, a powerful tribe which probably occupied the 
regions between the Indus and the Ghenab. U'K” seems to 
have been an extremely rich town. '-'TEere is a myth in a 
Jfltaka that a Benares king attacked Takkasiia, but amazed 
at the rich glory of its gate tower which he fancied to be 
tke king’s residence, he abandoned the expedition (II, 217-8). 
'■ Jaina literature, which contains numerous references to 
Takkasiia, shows that it was at one time adorned with vast 
numbers of Jaina edifices. 

"--Here were established a large number of teachers who 
taught for fees and sometimes gratis. On his arrival at 
TakkasM, a Benares prince encounters his future teacher, 
as the latter is walking to and fro after finishing his teach¬ 
ing. >JHie young man at once takes off his shoes, removes 
; his umbrella, and stands saluting him with respect. The 
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teacher welcomes him and, after he is refreshed, inquires, 
“ Where do you come from ? ” “ Prom Benares.” “ Whose 
son are you ? ” “ The son of the king of Benares.” “ For 

what purpose have you come?” “For the purpose of 
learning the science.” “Have you brought your Soariyabhaga 
(teacher’s honorarium) or do you wish to become a dham- 
mantevasika?” “I have brought honorarium for the teacher.” 
Forthwith the prince placed a purse of a 1,000 gold pieces 
at his feet. That seems to have been the usual fee 
(Tilamutthi Jataka, II, 278). Those who paid the fee were 
treated like the eldest sons in houses. Besides the fees 
from pupils, the teachers of Takkasiia received invitations 
and presents from the neighbouring folk (III, 171).* 

v^ither flocked the sons of kings, aristocrats, 
priests and plutocrats for education.*- Sometimes, indeed, 
princes were educated at home. ' In the 
or3i°and Priests Gamanioanda Jdtaka (II, 297), a king 
at Takkasila. himself instructs the prince in the three 
Vedas and in all worldly duties. The Tilamutthi jataka 
(II, 277), however, says that “ the kings sent their sons, 
although in their own city there lived a world-renowned 
teacher, to a great distance over the borders of the kingdom 
for learning the sciences, and they thought, in this way 
their pride and haughtiness will be broken, they will learn 


’ For TakkasM, Tak^aiilft or Taxila, see MoOrindle, Invasion 
of India by Alexander the Great, p. 342 ; India as d^^ibed in 
Classical Literature, Strabo, pp. 33-34. Also J. R. A. 8., XX, p. m 
Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1914-16, Marshall, pp. 1-36, Sukthankar, 
„„ 36—41; Marshall, Ibid., 1912-13, pp. 1—62; Ibid., 1916-16, 
En! 1—38. K. de B. Codrington, Ancient India, etc., ;J7—^9! “I®" 
pp’. 49—66 for the contemporary Gandharan art and soul^ure. 
Marshall, a Guide to Taxila, second edition, Oaloritta, 1921. For a 
seventh century notice. Yuan Ohwang, Watters, 1, 240. 

> For instances of princes going to Takkasilft, I, 2^; 9J9. 923, 

400 ; III, 168, 168, 416, 463; IV, 316 ; V, 161. For wealthy BrAhmanas, 
sometimes worth 80 orores each. Bending 

1,463,506,610; 11, 63, 56,86; 111,39,64,168. 219, 428, 194, 2^, 341, ^2, 
400, 403, 497; IV, 22, 74, 200, 224 ; V, 247, 263. For sons of plutocrats, 
III, 376; IV, 476. 
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to^ear heat and cold, and learn also the ways of the world.” 


Here a king gives his son only a pair of sandals with simple 
soles, a sunshade made of leaves and 1,000 kah^panas and 
sends him to rough it out at TakkasiKi (Of. V, 457), The 
journey to Takkasil^ itself lay through forests (I, 395). 
Some adventurous youths were not satisfied with the usual 
experiences, A prince and a Purohita^s son, after finish- 


ing their education at TakkasiP nder about to observe 



various local usages (V, 247). was generally at the 
age of sixteen that princes joined Takkasil^ (I, 259, 262, 
273; II, 2, 87, 277; III, 122, eto.)v. Probably they had already 
received some literary and military instruction at home. 
There are, however, cases of princes completing their 
education at sixteen and not resorting to Takkasil& at all 
(e.g., I, 261). vJPfae education of a prince was a comprehen¬ 
sive one. Ini, 259, and III, 115, the three Vedas and 
eighteen branches of learning are mentioned as subjects of 
study. In II, 87, a Benares prince learns the three Vedas, 
archery and eighteen accomplishments at Takkasil4. 
Elsewhere, too, (III, 122, 158), we can see the princes and 
BrAhmanas studying together. In II, 100, the son of a 
wealthy BrAhmana learns charms at Takkasil^ and then 
teaches them to Brahma^a and Ksatriya youths. At 
Takkasil4 every student studied under a teacher and had 
to attend on him. If he offended, he could be punished, 
even corporally. A Benares prince, so treated, vows 
vengeance and, on ascending the throne, contrives almost 
to kill his teacher, though, later, he makes ample amends 
for it (II, 278 et seq.). 

In the Jd/takas the., king is a despot. ^Different 
stories imply different theories of the foundation of his 
power. Once a Yakkhini (Yak§ipi) who becomes the 


favourite consort of a king solicits 


The King. from him the boon of unrestricted 
power over his dominion. ‘^My love,” 
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replies the king, no way do all the subjects of 
ray kingdom belong to me, nor am I their lord ; only over 
those who rise against the king and do wrong am I lord. 
Therefore I cannot give you unrestricted power over the 
whole kingdom (I, 398)*.^. Here the king is the guardian 
and censor rather than the master of his subjects and is 


not supposed to be capable of dealing with the kingdom as 
. he likes. But elsewhere a king is prepared of his own 
accord to make over his kingdom to an ascetic (III, 80, 
also 353). In another curious story, when the queen- 
mother falls in love with the Purohita, the king raakes~ 
the latter king, his own mother queen and himself acts 
as viceroy (III, 392). Once a king actually divides his 
kingdom with a poor man and the two rule in harmony and 
friendship until the new half-king embraces asceticism 

(III, 448-49). In these stories the kingdom is looked upon 
almost as private property which can be partitioned or 
• surrendered at will. Both the dijfferent conceptions may be 
true of the different places or times. 

>^he character of the despotism varied according to 
the personal equation. ^JThe Dasar&jadhamme or ten . 

. duties of the king (III, 274, 320) 

The character , i-. j 

of monarchical comprise chanty, moral rectitude, 

sacrifice, truthfulness, mildness, self- 

; denial, forgiveness, not to cause any pain to anybody, 

: patience, a yielding disposition. In the J4takas, kings • 
jare often just, righteous, merciful and charitable. But 
a king could sometimes be a whimsical tyrant who, as 
a J&taka (II, 240) puts it, oppresses and puts down his 
subjects by punishments, taxes, torture and robbery, as 
one pounds sugar in a sugar mill, who is as odious to 
them as a particle of dust in the eye, as a particle of sand 
in the rice or as a thorn that has pierced the hand.” An 
sjbppressive king sucks the country dry of all wealth (IV, 
224). ^Another capricious tyrant took a dislike to all old 
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made cruel sport of old men and women (II, 142). 
Another seized the wife of a hermit though he restored 
her later (IV, 23). Numerous other oases of tyranny can 
be cited (II, 122, 169, 391; III, 178, 454; V, 98). Sometimes • 
vthe merits of spiritual or temporal ministers could make 
j up for the defects of a king (III, 317) but in the absence of 
i any constitutional check the ultimate remedy for oppression 
lay in revolt and assassination.' In the Saooamkira J&taka • 
(1,326) a king is driven out of the town by the enraged 
Revolt Ksatriyas, Br&hmaijas and others who 

instal a Br&hmana on the throne. In the 
Padakusalamaaava J&taka (III, 513) a Br^hmafla discovers 
that a king and his priest have stolen and concealed a 
precious treasure. He contrives to get the people together 
and proclaims aloud■ 

“ Let town and coimtryfolk assembled all give ear, 

“ Lo, water is ablaze. From safety oometh fear. 
The plundered realm may well of king and priest complain. 
Henceforth protect yourselves. Your refuge proves your 
bane.” The people thought, “the king, though he ought 
to have protected others, threw the blame on another. 

That he may not in future go on playing the part of 
a thief, we will kill this wicked king.” “So they rose up 
with sticks and clubs in their hands, and then and there 
beat the king and the priest till they died.” The Br4hmaoa, 
responsible for all this, was proclaimed king. Another 
king is persuaded by a hypocritical Purohita to sacrifice 
his queens, sons, best horses and bulls so that he might 
go to heaven. The plot is frustrated and only Sakka, 
the god of gods, prevents the multitude from killing 
the king. The people agree to spare his life, ' but,” they 
decide, “ we will not give him rule or dwelling in this 
city—we will make him an outcast and appoint his dwelling 
outside this city.” So they stripped him of his royal gar¬ 
ments, made him wear a yellow dress, put a yellow cloth on 




' : things and 
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The succession. 


his head, and having made him an outcast sent him 
away to an outcast settlement. But the prince con¬ 
tinued to attend to his wants there (VI, 146 et seq.). 
Elsewhere a significant tradition is recorded that a king 
who violated righteousness was swallowed up by flames 
from the earth and his sons had to leave the city (III, 
458 et seq.). 

In the Jfitakas the hereditary succession and primo¬ 
geniture are firmly established (I, 127, 395; II, 87, 116, 
212; IV, 124, 176). In Thusa Jdtaka (III, 
121) a prince imprisoned for treason is set 
at liberty on the death of his father and duly placed on the 
throne. So not even treason, one of the darkest of crimes in 
ancient India, was deemed serious enough for a departure 
from the rule. In Suocaja J4taka (III, 67) a king says to 
the prince, “ My dear son, so long as I am living, you 
shall not live in the town; remove your residence elsewhere 
and accept the reins of government after my death.” 
A few similar incidents occur elsewhere in the J&takas 
(II, 203, 229; VI, 158). It appears, however, that in cer¬ 
tain localities or periods reflected in the J4takas, a slightly 
different practice prevailed, v'f'he hereditary principle 
was qualified by that of capacity. In II, 297, the minis¬ 
ters tell a rather young prince that he will be consecrat¬ 
ed only on satisfying certain tests which pertain to the 
administration of justice. In the Pfidanjali J&taka (II, 
264) Brahmadatta of Benares~the usual J4taka hero 

—leaves a stupid son behind. The ministers propose to 
instal him on the throne, but the Bodhisatta, who happened 
to be the late king’s spiritual and temporal adviser, said 
“ the prince is a fool and a good-for-nothing fellow; we 
will first examine him and then instal him as king.” The 
nature of the test proposed shows that the king must, 
bbove all, be qualified to administer faultless justice. The 
^ministers held two courts and gave once the correct and 
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pilOe an incorrect judgment, but the prince, incapable of 
distinguishing between the two, only bit his lips both 
Jtimes. ‘‘ This man,’’ said the Bodhisatta, does not know 
right from wrong, or good from bad; beyond.the biting 
‘ of his lips be knows nothing.” So the ministers conse¬ 
crated the Bodhisatta himself, a Brahmapa, to the kingship. 

: In such oases the ministers are the judges of the capacity 
to rule and can deal comparatively freely with the crown. 
In any case acute physical incapacity was regarded .. a 
disqualification for the kingship. In spite of protests a 
king gives his eyes to a Brahmana and then thinks, What 
has a blind man to do with ruling ? I will hand over my 
kingdom to the courtiers, and go into my park and become 
an ascetic and live as a holy man” (IV, 407 et seq.) An¬ 
other king struck with leprosy similarly departs into the 
forest (V, 88). The people in the J&takas are extremely 
anxious to make sure of the regular succession When 
lifter their earnest prayers to the deities the queen-consort 
lof a childless king gets a son, they exclaim, ‘‘ We were 
Jbefore helpless, now we have a help, we have obtained a 
( lord” (VI, 1). In another tale when a monogamous king 
had no son, the townsfolk gathered together in the palace 
courtyard and raised a howl. ‘^What is it?” asked the 
king Fault we have none to find,” said they, but this 
that you have no son to keep up your line. You have but 
one queen, yet a royal prince should have 16,000 at the 
least. Choose a company of women, my lord, some worthy 
wife will bring you a son.” \The king, however, refused to 
flinch from his previous promise of monogamy. Then the 
queen herself presented to him 1,000 Ksatriya maidens, 1,000 
Mahtoatta maidens, 1,000 gahapati maidens, and 1,000 danc¬ 
ing girls. Later, she presented another host of 12,000 women 
^ the king (IV, 316 et seq.) In another story, all decencyH 
morality and prestige are thrown to the winds in order to 
^ obtain a son to succeed to the throne (V, 279 et seq.) ^ 
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■ Royal idiosyncrasies could sometimes disturb the rule of 
primogeniture. A Benares king gives a province to each of 
his hundred sons as his education at the hands of a courtier 
is finished. The youngest, Sarhvara, however, chooses to 
live at court. The ministers ask the king on his death-bed, 
“ When you are dead ... to whom shall we give the 
White Umbrella?” Friends,” replies the king,all my 
sons have a right to the White Umbrella. But you may 
give it to him that pleases your mind.” On the seventh 
day after the king^s death, the courtiers uplift the White 
Umbrella with its festoons of gold over the youngest prince. 
On hearing of his accession, his ninety-nine brothers say, 
“ He is the youngest of all; the Umbrella does not belong 
to him. Let us lift the Umbrella over the eldest of 
us all.” They besiege the capital but Samvara offers to 
divide his wealth among them. Peace is concluded and 
Samvara is recognised (IV, 131 et seq.). In another story, 

I the elder prince at first declines the kingdom but later 
I demands it and gets it from his younger brother who had 
l^been reigning in the meanwhile (IV, 168 et seq.). In IV, 
^4, a kingdom is divided among ten brothers. One of them 
gives his share to their sister, only stipulating that he 
should receive the taxes due to him. These stories may 
relate to a period or a locality in which the practice 
of primogeniture was arising but was not yet fully 
established. Elsewhere in the J4takas a king resists the 
importunity of his queen to give the kingdom to their son, 
because the latter is ‘ ill-luck.* Not even temporarily for 
some years or some months or some weeks but only 
for a single week would he place him on the throne. 
The prince’s seven days* sovereignty is proclaimed 
throughout the city by beat of drum. He is led round 
[the city triumphantly on an elephant under an umbrella, 
[but on the sixth day his father has him beheaded 
i(VI, 10 et seq.). 
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On failure of sons, the crown seems to have gone to • 
the eldest of the younger brothers of a king (I, 133; II, 
367). In certain oontingenoies in the absence of direct 
heirs, the crown seems to go to the son-in-law of a king (II, 
323). In no oircumstancea is the crown formally placed • 
on the head of a woman. There is an incidental statement 
that infamous ... is the land which owns a woman’s 
sway and rule ; and infamous are the men who yield them¬ 
selves to women’s dominion ” (I, 156). Women, however, 
did sometimes wield the actual sovereignty. In IV, 105, 
on Udaya’s death no king was set up, the commands of his 
widow Udayabhadd^ were promulgated and the Mahftmattas 
administered the kingdom. In IV, 84, a brother gives his 
own share—one-tenth of a kingdom—to his sister but we 
are not told that the latter was duly crowned. In a few 
stories the crown is offered to whomsoever the people think 
fit (e.g., I, 399). Once on the tragic death of a king of 
Takkasil^, the Bodhisatfca who happened to be the 
youngest of the hundred sons of Brahmadatta of Benares, 
is elected king by the courtiers and citizens who admire 
his self-control. In another story a childless king and his 
Purohita vow that if either gets a son, he should succeed to 
the kingdom and to the wealth of both. Thanks to a deity, 
the Purohita got four sons. But in spite of all possible 
precautions, the four young men renounce their claims to 
the sceptre and turn ascetic one after another (IV, 473). 

It is, however, significant that this story recognises the 
validity of a king willing the crown out of the royal family. 

If the succession was altogether unsettled, recourse • 
was had, perhaps only in some out-of-the way regions, to a 
strange procedure. Seven days after the 
fe^aUar.^^ death of an heirless king, the Purohita 
let a festal oar, the phussaratha, be driven 
with the five insignia of royalty placed on it. ‘‘It will 
come to the man who will become the king.” The man whom 
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the oar singled out by stopping near him was made king 
(III, 238; IV, 39; V, 248). Once fortune favoured a poor 
woman's son born in the street (IV, 38). This method 
might sometimes be combined with another. A king on his 
death-bed leaves the succession to the will of his daughter 
who is approached by the various officers but she rejects 
them all and proposes three tests. Meanwhile, the Purohita 
and the ministers let out the festal oar. It selects the 
Bodhisatta who also satisfies the three tests of the princess 
and becomes king (VI, 31 et seq.). 

The whole problem of the succession was complicated 
by premature ambitions, jealousies and the vogue of renun- 

Relations be- ^ 

tween kings and conspires against the king, his elder bro- 
pnnces. When discovered he flies to a frontier 

district and demands the umbrella or a battle. In the 
.Ensuing war the king is slain (VI, 31). Another prince 
appointed viceroy grows impatient of the crown, conspires 
and murders the king (V, 263 et seq.). A sixteen-year-old 
prince tries various expedients to kill his father. When 
detected, he is imprisoned (III, 122 et seq., also 216). A 
prince-governor comes to the capital, Benares, to pay 
his respects to his father. The latter thinks, ^‘This fellow 
may do me wrong, if he gets an opportunity." So he tells 
him, As long as I live, you cannot dwell in this city. Live 
somewhere else, and at my death bear rule in the kingdom." 
The prince obeys and leaves Benares with his chief wife 
(III, 67). In another story too horrible to relate, a Benares 
king, afraid that his wife might grow too proud of their little 
son, has the seven-month-old baby torn to pieces, bit by bit, 
in the presence of his weeping mother (III, 179). A suspi¬ 
cious king exiles all his sons (II, 116). On the death of a 
king, the eldest prince succeeds to the throne in the 
regular order and the younger becomes Upar&jan but ho 
grows arrogant as the astrologers have foretold universal 
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dmninion for his son. A command is issued for his arrest but 
he flies to the forest (IV, 230 et seq.). In another story the 
elder prince at first declines the kingdom but later demands 
it and gets it from his younger brother who had been reignj 
ing in the meanwhile (IV, 168 et seq.). Moral delinquency 
sometimes went against a prince. Thus a prince who 
refused to give up strong drink was banished (V, 467). On 
the other hand, the sway of the gospel of renunciation 
sometimes led kings to instal their sons on the throne and 
themselves to retire into the forest (V, 161-62). In VI, 95 
et seq., a barber points out the appearance of grey hair on 
the head of a king. The latter forthwith instals his son 
on the throne, rewards the barber with a village and retires 
into the forest. Sometimes a prince, oaring ‘ nothing for 
glory,' would voluntarily decline the crown in favour of a 
younger brother, though he may still awaken jealousies (II, 
87). In an interesting story a king invites his brother 
suddenly found out, to come and reign as king (V, 22 et 
seq.). There are numerous instances, of kings abdicating 
in favour of their sons and of young princes prematurely 
following the path of renunciation and refusing consecration 
(I, 138 ; III, 364, 393, 515 ; IV, 7; V, 177). There are other 
cases of young princes being persuaded only with the 
greatest difficulty to assume the sceptre (IV, 105). 

/ In some localities or periods, the new king had to be 
accepted by the people. *^A wicked prince who is advised 
in vain by counsellors, Br&hmanias and 
ance of theWng^^" citizens to mend his ways is at last thus 
threatened by the Bodhisatta, the people 
of the kingdom, dreading what a prince so fierce and pas¬ 
sionate may become when king, will not place you on the 
throne but uproot you . . . and drive you forth to exile 
(I, 507). 

Consecration was an important ceremony in the age 
of the J^takas. As in Brahmanical literature, the Purohita 
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sprinkled the king-designate with water and so raised 
him high above ordinary mortals (III, 
239 ; IV, 40). In III, 408, the ministers, 
Brahmaiaas, gahapatis, citizens and dancing girls, stand 
roimd the throne at a distance from each other. In the 
Panoaguru J&taka (1,470), the Bodhisatta accepting the 
kingdom at the people’s hands, enters the town, decorated 
in heavenly style, and passes “ into the spacious hall of the 
palace and there seated himself. . . on his jewelled throne be¬ 
neath the white umbrella of his kingship. Round him 
in glittering splendour stood his ministers and Br&hmapas 
and nobles, whilst sixteen thousand nautoh girls, fair as 
the nymphs of heaven, sang and danced and made music, 
till the palace was loud with sounds like the ocean when 
the storm bursts in thunder on the waves.” 

The consecration and its pomp are well-described in 
the Ayoghava J&taka (IV, 492 et seq.) “ What is my son’s 
age?’’asks a king. “He is sixteen years old," reply the 
courtiers. The king determines to make over the realm to 
the prince who is brought out. The whole city is decorated 
from end to end. “ They decked out the state elephant in 
magnificent caparison, and dressed the boy in his best, and 
placed him upon the elephant’s back,” saying, “ My lord, make 
a circuit rightwise about the rejoicing city, your inheritance, 
and salute your father the king of K&si; for this day you 
shall receive the White Umbrella.” After the procession the 
prince stood before the king. “ What do you wish us to do ?” 
asked the courtiers. “ Take my son,” replied the king, “ and 
put him on a pile of jewels, sprinkle him from the three 
conches, uplift the White Umbrella with its festoons 
of gold ” (IV, 492 et seq.) 

There are other pictures of festivities, dramatic perform¬ 
ances, etc., on the occasion of a prince’s marriage or 
accession. The rejoicings were often signalised by a release 
of prisoners (V, 282 et seq.) 
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' The king lived in great splendour. Once we see him 
“ seated in majesty and splendour beneath a white canopy 



Royal 

dour. 


splen- 


of sovereignty upon a throne of gold with ) 
legs as of a gazelle . . (I, 267). On 

return from expeditions, he generally 
goes in solemn procession round the city and then enters 
the palace (I, 305). Seated on an elephant, the king often 
went round the city in stately procession (II, 122). Kings vie • 
with one another in splendour. For instance, a Benares 
‘ king thinks, ‘^All over India the kings live in a palace 
supported by many a column . . . What if I make a palace 
with one column only to support it ? Then I shall be 

the chiefest king of all kings (IV, 153). 

Sometimes there were glorious wrestling matches. Once 
we readT^^lh^wrestling ring was prepared in front of the 
king’s gate; there was an enclosure for the games, the 
ring was decked out gaily, the flags of victory were 
ready tied. The whole city was in a whirl ; line over 

line rose above the seats, tier above tier ” (IV, 81). 

A musical scene is thus described : “At the palace door a"^ 
pavilion was set up, and a throne was set apart for the king. 
He came down from the palace, and took his seat upon 
the divan in the gay pavilion. All around him were 
thousands of slaves, women beauteously apparelled, oour-^ 
tiers, Br^hmatias, citizens. All the people of the town'^ 
had come together. In the courtyard they were fixing 
the seats circle on circle, tier above tier ...” (II, 253). 
Kings are seen going to the park surrounded by dancers 
(III, 40). As usual they are fond of hunting (III, 
325). The fortnightly fast seems to have been the 

occasion of great festivity. The place of meeting is 
decorated; king, viceroys and others listen to discourses 
(III, 342). The king sometimes holds wine orgies 

(V, 13 et seq.) There were gorgeous elephant festivals 
(V, 282 et seq.) 
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Part of the royal splendour was the harem. When a 
king and queen of Benares determine to marry their daugh- 
^ ter only to a monogamous prince, the 

ambassadors of a suitor, the king of 
Mithil^ remark, “Ours is a great kingdom, the city of 
Mithil4 covers seven leagues and the measure of the whole 
kingdom is 300 leagues. Such a king should have 16,000 
wives at the least . . . (IV, 316 et seq.) A king of Videha is 
said to have possessed a harem of 16,000 wives (VI, 220). 
So, too, Darfaratha, king of Koeala (IV, 124 et seq.) The 
high traditional number may be taken to imply that almost 
every king had a large seraglio. The harem had its 
own‘politics.' A king takes a flower-selling girl into the 
harem, raises her to the position of chief queen, then dis¬ 
graces her and finally rehabilitates her (III, 21). Another 
king raised the helpmate of his troubles to be the chief 
queen but otherwise neglected her. The Bodhisatta had 
to exert himself to bring about a thorough reconciliation (III, 
68, also 107-108). The rivalries and jealousies of co-wives 
were proverbial (V, 21). The affairs of the harem some¬ 
times had serious repercussions on affairs of state. In the 
extremely interesting J^taka version of Kama's tale, the 
queen-consort of Dadaratha is succeeded on her death by 
another who, in response to the offer of a boon, requests 
the supersession of the two elder princes by her own son. 
Informed by soothsayers that he has still twelve years to 
live, the old king tells Rama and Lakkhaha, “My sons, if 
you live here, some mischief may befall you. Go to some 
neighbouring kingdom, or to the woodland, and when my 
body is burnt, then return and inherit the kingdom which 
belongs to your family . . They and their sister Sit& , 
go to the Himalayas. On the king's demise in 9 years, 
the queen-consort desires that the umbrella should be raised 
over her son Bharata. But the courtiers did not allow it, 
saying, ‘ the lords of the umbrella are dwelling in the 
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forest/ Aooompanied by a complete host of the four arms 


Bharata himself proceeded to the forest with the fine in-'i 
signia of royalty for Rtoa, When R4ma refused to return 
until the completion of the full twelve years, the rest camei ^ 
back but for the next three years the slippers of R4ma 
were supposed to rule the kingdom. The ministers placed ) 
them on the royal throne when they judged a cause (IV, 
124 et seq.). More unsavoury situations were sometimes 
created. A prince-viceroy, falsely incriminated by a jilted 
step-mother, is sentenced by the enraged king to be taken i 
to the thieves’ cliff and beheaded. The nobles, the min- i 
isters, and many harem ladies protest. But the king is 
adamant (IV, 191). The harem was strongly guarded (IV, • 
105). But nothing could prevent occasional criminal liaison. • 
Guilty of misconduct in the harem, a minister is told by 
the king, 0 blinded by folly I you have sinned, and are 
not worthy to dwell in my kingdom ; take your substance 
and your wife and family and go hence.” The minister 
migrates to Koiiala and becomes the confidential 
adviser of the Koeala king. He instigates border raids and 
a regular invasion against his old master (I, 262 et seq.). 
Several such incidents are recorded in the Jatakas (II, 
125-26, 401; III, 13, 168 et seq., 337 et seq). In another 
story, a royal servant becomes a paramour of the queen, 
murders the king and buries him. The prince, however, 
does the same to the murderer and amply revenges the 
wrong (III, 419 et seq.). There is one instance of an Upar4- 
jan intriguing in the harem of the king, his own brother 
(IV, 79). 

A pleasanter side of court life was the charity practised p 
on a lavish scale. It must have gone a long way to win {• 


Royal Charity. 


the loyalty of the people and enhance the j 
prestige of the king. A king of Benares ' 
“ built six halls of bounty, one at each of the four gates,! 
one in the midst of the city, and one before the palace ; 
18 
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and every day he distributed in gifts six hundred thousand 
pieces of money.” The monarch himself went among the 
needy and the miserable and showered bounties. The whole 
country was astir with his generosity (II, 118). Identical 
statements are made of many other kings (IV, 176, 355, 
361 et seq., 402; V, 162; VI, 42 et seq.) Beggars and 
mendicants are often at the king^s window (II, 273). In 
spite of the pomp and glory which surrounded him, a 
king could unbend on occasions. We see a ting moving 
freely among his subjects (IV, 201). Another greets a 
mendicant, sets him on his own couch, and offers him all 
the delicious dishes prepared for himself (II, 273). An¬ 
other king led an ascetic “ to a dais and set him upon the 
throne under a white umbrella ; his own food the king gave 
him to eat and himself ate of it. Then he took him to 
the garden, and caused a covered walk and dwelling to be 
made for him, and furnished him with all the necessaries 
of an ascetic” (II, 316). Similar incidents are recorded else¬ 
where (III, 79 et seq.). The king’s example of charity was 
imitated by his wealthy subjects. A Benares merchant 
worth eighty crores established six almshouses at the usual 
spots and in the usual style. We are told that 600,000 
beggars partook of his generosity each day (III, 129 ; also 
IV, 355 et seq.). A royal treasurer practises charity on 
the same scale and in the same manner (V, 383 et seq.). 

The king was the motive force of the whole 
government. One of his principal duties was the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. -- He is often an original 
tribunal and sometimes open to suggestion 
or protest from his Purohita or minister 
of justice (I, 133; III, 232). The king is often prompted to 
summary justice. A man is brought before him. What is 
this, my friend ?” enquires the king. They reply, ‘‘here’s 
a thief who has been robbing your majesty’s treasury.” 
“Away with him to execution.” The accused, however, has 
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0 expostulate and is released (I, 371). Else¬ 
where, too, a criminal is hauled up in the very first instance 
before the king (I, 384; see also II, 298 et seq.) 
In the Rathalatthi J4taka (III, 104) a Purohita of the king 
falsely accuses some cart-drivers of striking him. The 
king promptly commands the drivers to give up their horses 
by way of punishment. The minister who happened to be the 
Bodhisatta, expostulates, persuades the king to hear the other 
side and so leads him to give the correct judgment. There 
were, of course, many cases which were decided by the 
officers of the king without reference to him (II, 182; V, 299). 

The king must promote morality and sometimes adopts * 
rough and ready homely ways of doing so. Succeeding 
Brahmadatta as king of Benares, the Bodhisatta summons 
his ministers, Braiimanas, gentry and others and, with their 
consent, proclaims, by beat of drum, that in fulfilment of 
his princely vow, he would make a sacrifice of a thou¬ 
sand sinners (I, 260). The people believe that everything 
depended on the king. Pigs are sweet when the king 
exercises his rule with justice and equity. But “ in the 
time of unjust kings, oil, honey, molasses and the like, as 
well as wild roots and fruits, lose their sweetness and 
flavour ; and not these only but the whole realm becomes 
bad and flavourless^'(III, 111). The king did sometimes • 
play the role of a moral teacher. Twice a month, for 
instance, a king would gather his subjects together and 
say, Give alms, practise virtue, righteously follow your 
business and calling, educate yourselves in the days of your 
youth, gain wealth, do not behave like a village cheat or dog, 
be not harsh or cruel, do your duty in oaring for mother 
and for father, in family life honour your elders” (IV, 176-7, 
also, 361 et seq.). Some kings were particularly anxious 
to provide for the comforts of hermits and travellers. For 
instance, one of them provides a park to shelter them, in 
particular during the rains (IV, 444). 
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: > Next to the king stood the TJpar4jan, brother or son or 
other kinsman of the king. In IV, 79, on the death of a 
king, the elder prince becomes king while 
the younger is appointed Upar^jan 
almost automatically. He is the “ sub-king,” a vicegerent, 
in constant touch with the king. In the Kurudhamma 
Jataka, the (Jpar^jan waits every evening on the king and 
receives the greetings of the people on entering or leaving 
the palace. On ceremonial occasions he sits behind the 
king on the back of the elephant, a seat sometimes occupied 
by the Pnrohita (II, 374). An Upar^jan, however, did not 
necessarily act for the king during the latter's absence. 
Starting on a long hunting trip a king once entrusts the 
kingdom to the care of his mother (VI, 75). Another 
whimsical king who sets out on a long journey to discover 
his faults entrusts the realm to the ministers as a whole 
(IV, 370). 

Every king had a Purohita, who was his adviser 
in spiritual, and sometimes also, in temporal affairs. 

The very first king Mah^sammata had 
appointed a Br^hmana's son as family- 
priest (III, 454). Often, though not always, the office was 
hereditary and continued in the same family for generations 
(1,437 ; IL 47 ; III, 392, 455; IV, 200). Once some Br^hmanas 
objected to the installation of a young son of the late Puro¬ 
hita. For seven generations,” protested the mother of the 
boy, “the performance of elephant consecration (hatthimah- 
gala) has been hereditary in our family; the old custom will 
pass out of our hands and our wealth will disappear ” (II, 47; 

III, 400). Sometimes, of course, new men would be 
introduced (III, 194, 337). A king of Videha has four sages 
to instruct him in Dhamma (VI, 330). 

The Purohita is the Acarya, teacher or preceptor (II, 376; 

IV, 270; V, 127). He is actually seen teaching sacred texts 
to a king of Benares (III, 28). We see him admonishing 
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a king who was set on evil ways (III, 317). In the Tilamutthi 
Jdtaka, the king makes his Takkasil^ teacher his Purohita, 
looks upon him as a father and follows his advice 
(II, 282). Sometimes the king and the Purohita are friends 
and companions (I, 289). A prince and a Purohita’s son 
born on the same day are brought up together and go to 
Takkasil4 together (III, 31). Fleeing at night from an 
invaded town, a king takes with him only his queen, a 
servant and the Purohita (111,417). For his maintenance, 
the Purohita seems to have enjoyed, besides any presents, 
a BhogagA,ma, the revenues of a village (III, 105 ; IV, 475). 
The consecration of state elephants brings a Purohita 
ten millions (II, 46). To the Purohita, as to priests 
in general, land may be given as sacrificial fee (III, 
516). 

The Purohita’s functions were extremely varied. He 
is an astrologer and must ward off any misfortunes threatened 


by bad dreams or inexplicable natural 
phenomena (I, 334; II, 46; III, 43. Of. 
IV, 364). In the Mahgala Jataka, (I, 371), 


Functions of 
the Purohita. 


however, the premonition of signs is condemned.' 
In DhonasAkha J4taka (III, 159) an ambitious Purohita 
helps the king through a sacrificial ceremony, to acquire 
a city which is difficult to conquer. He proposes to his 
lord to pluck out the eyes of the thousand captured 
kings, to rip up their bellies, take out the entrails and give 
a bali-offering—to a god. Besides advising the king on 
all sorts of affairs, the Purohita often performed judicial 
work. Rectifying a wrong decision of the Senftpati who 
is supposed to be corrupt, a Purohita receives popular 
acclamations and is then appointed by the king regularly 
to try law-suits (II, 186-87). He guards the king’s 
treasure (I, 439). His ambitions sometimes rise higher. 

^ The Tevijja Sutta (II, 3) contains an energetic denunciation 
of the arts and lying practices of astrology. 
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Once a Purohita tries to take the entire control of the state 
in his hands (V, 57). Sometimes he identifies his ambitions 
with the glory and greatness of his master. I will make 
this king conquer all other kings in the whole of India; 
in this way he will become the sole king and I the sole house- 
priest ” (III, 169). If, however, a Purohita deeply dis¬ 
pleased the king, he could be consigned to dire punish¬ 
ment. We see him once dragged to the place of execution 
by the king's people (I, 439). There is mention of corrupt 
back-biting priests (V, 2 et seq.). The judgments of another 
hopelessly corrupt priest were rectified by the prince who 
is then appointed judge of all suits and earns the bitter 
hostility of the priest (VI, 131). It goes without saying 
that, besides the house-priest, other Br4hmanas were 
consulted by the king. We hear of Brahmadatta of 
Benares and his queen calling 800 Br&hmaijas to forecast 
their ohild^s destiny (I, 272). 

Besides the Purohita, the king had a number of 
rninis^ters, amaooas. They seem to form a class by them¬ 
selves and to regard themselves as dis¬ 
tinct from Ksatriyas and Br4hmaqas and 
all others. “ I come of amacoakula (a family of ministers)," 
says one (II, 98, 125). Failing to interpret a dream of the 
king once, the ministers say, “ The BrAhmanas know it, 
0 great king " (IV, 335 ; see also I, 260 *, III, 376 ; IV, 408; 
IV, 462 et seq.), thus implying that they themselves did 
not belong to the sacerdotal caste. Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, Br^hmana ministers are met with (III, 342). 
Ministers should be versed in all sciences (II, 30, 74). 
As a rule they are respected by the king but there are 
occasional cases of arbitrary treatment (III, 239). The 
offices are sometimes hereditary (I, 248). On the death of a 
king the realm soihetimes falls to their charge. During the 
occasional absence or incapacity of a king too the ministers 
sometimes took charge of the state (IV, 370, 407, 438). 


Minister. 
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?Phe Sendpati seems to stand at the head of ministers. * 
Having determined on renunciation, a king calls his minis¬ 
ters with the Sen&pati at their head (V, 
Sendpati. ^ Cares nothing for the 

city,'’ once the people say, “ we will inform the Senapati ” 
(V, 459). Once the ministers offer the crown to the Sen4pati 
but he declines it and departing for the forest, bequeaths 
a testament of laws to be followed in the administration 
of justice (V, 125). The Senapati not only wielded , 
the military command as his title implies, but also 
performed other functions. He decided cases. A corrupt 
Senapati is seen accepting a bribe (II, 186). Sometimes 
a relation of the king, for instance, a step-brother, 
or a son, was appointed Sen&pati (I, 133; IV, 168; 
VI, 30). 

The regular minister of justice was the Vinicchamacoa 
who not merely decided cases but also offered 
Vinioohd- counsel on matters of law and morality 

macca. (II^ 380). 

The Bhand4g4rika or treasurer was an officer of the 
highest importance (IV, 43; V, 123; I, 248,252). In the 
Nigrodha J4taka, some one predicts to his 
Bhan44garika. next day one of them 


would be king, another Senapati and he himself Bhan<Jfir 
g4rika. The Bhau<J4g4rika seems usually to have been a 
very rich man and is sometimes spoken of as possessed 
of 80 crores (I, 349, 466, etc.). The Rajjuka or rajjug4haka 
The Rajjuka, amaoca,' the rope-holding minister, ’ seems 

®to. to have been the surveyor of land (IV, 

169). Next to him stood another survey-officer called 
donam^paka or dm?a, one who measured with a dry rod 
(II, 367, 378). The herannika was the keeper of the king’s 
purse (III, 193). The S^rathi was the charioteer (II, 377). 
The cashier, sword-bearer, keeper of the umbrella 
were some of the other officers (VI, 38 et seq.). The 
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Dovdrika is the chamberlain and belongs to the lowest 
rung of the ladder (II, 241 ; V, 250). In the M^tafiga 
Jataka, a dov&rika^s duty is to thrash Oaq(Jalas and other 
.vagabonds who wanted to peep at the palace, with sticks 
or bamboo-posts, catch them by the throat, and fling them 
on the ground (Pick, tr. Maitra, p. 156). In the Mah4- 
pihgala J4taka, a dov4rika speaks of the king giving him 
eight blows on the head whenever he entered the palace 
(Pick, tr. Maitra, p. 156). The same title seems to have 
been borne by an oflBoer whose duty was different. 
There is a dov4rika who has to close the city-gate at 
night (II, 379). 

Some police officers are in evidence. The nagara- 
guttika is charged with the arrest and execution of robbers 


and is once jokingly called ^ king of the 
night ^ (III, 59). The ooragh4taka, ^ slayer 


Police officers. 


of thieves,' is another similar officer (III, 41, 179). The 
city, at any rate, has a large police force. Informed 
of the doings of a daring robber, the king of Benares 
orders the city-watch to post bands here and there 
(III, 437). The police, however, was not altogether above * 
corruption (III, 437 et seq.). Nor was it adequate for all • 
contingencies. In crises the townsfolk would themselves 
come out and assist in the maintenance of order (V, 502). 
Among the miscellaneous officers and employees at 
court may be mentioned the valuer of articles—-of 


elephants, horses, precious stones, gold, 
etc.,' who valued commodities to be pur- 


Miscellaneous. 


chased at court (I, 124), archers (II, 87 ; V, 128), elephant- 
tamers (II, 221), musicians (I, 384; II, 250); dancers and 
singers (II, 227 ; IV, 324); potters, basket-makers, garden¬ 
ers, barbers, cooks, etc. (I, 121, 137, 138; II, 5, 319; 
V, 290—92; Pick, tr. Maitra, 287—89). At least sometimes 
Government posts descended from father to son. A few 
Jdtakas (I, 349; III, 385 ; V, 383) imply that the post of 



treasurer was hereditary in a family for seven or more 
generations. There is mention of an hereditary senApati 
(V, 210). In any ease many of the higher officers were 
drawn from the ranks of Mah^mattas or nobles (II, 9.8, 12^, 
203, 378). 

The court of a king comprised the higher officers, the 
R^jannas as well as other personages. Rich merchants 

called Setthis, whether heads of guilds or 
The court. , . 

important on their own account, are 

frequently in attendance on the king (I, 289, 349 ; III, 119, 
128, 299, 300, 444, 475; IV, 63; V, 382). There were 
courtiers who received grants of land from the king and 
were termed Rajabhoggas. 

The JStaka stories already alluded to make it clear 
that a kingdom was divided into provinces or districts. 

Princes were often appointed to govern 
The province. . . . . 

them. Below this administrative division 

stood the village, then, as now, the unit of society. 

Village habitations were surrounded by 
The village. and jungles (I, 215 ; V, 46). Some 

villages seem to have been fairly large. Physicians go to 
villages in search of medical practice (III, 202, 204). There is 
mention of a village which paid a revenue of 1,00,000 (III, 
229), another which contained 1,000 smiths families (III, 
281). In another village a Br^hmana family worth 
eighty crores thought it worth their while to take up 
their abode. The kingdom of Videha is said to 
consist of 16,000 villages (III, 365). But our ignorance 
of the exact size and population of the territory makes 
it impossible to calculate the average extent of a village. 
The majority of villages are likely to have contained an 
heterogeneous population, but there were others inhabited 
exclusively or mainly by members of a single caste or 
followers of a single occupation. There is mention of 
Br^hmana villages and Br&hmana farmers (II, 368; III, 
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293; IV, 276); carpenters’ villages (II, 18, 405; IV, 159, 
208; Pick, tr. Maitra, p. 274); smiths’ villages (III, 281, 86); 
potters’ villages (III, 376, 508); hunters’ villages (VI, 71) ; 
robbers’ villages (II, 388 ; IV, 430). 

In the Jfttakas there is no trace of any village Pafi- 
odyata or any other organ of self-government. The only re¬ 
gular administrative officer was the G&ma- 
ernment.^ ^ bhojaka. The chief of the homogeneous 

Br^hmana and other villages (III, 281; 
VI, 71; IV, 430; II, 388) corresponded to the G^mabhojaka. 
The office was perhaps often hereditary, though village 
favour, opinion would naturally count for a great deal. The 
king’s too, might partly determine the ultimate choice. Once 
the king’s chaplain is seen acting as the village headman 
(III, 105). That the headman might sometimes be a person 
of high standing is also proved by the designation amacca 
which he sometimes bears (I, 354). In any case the func¬ 
tions of the G^mabhojaka were wide and important. He 
exercised judicial powers, arbitrated between villages and 
made the guilty pay fines. For instance, he fined a fisher¬ 
man’s wife for stirring up a quarrel. She was tied and 
beaten to make her pay the fine (I, 483). He imposed and • 
collected fines for excessive drinking, etc., and granted 
licenses for the sale of intoxicants (I, 198). Or he might 
issue prohibitions against the slaughter of animals or sale of 
intoxicating drinks (IV, 115). Elsewhere he is seen dis¬ 
tributing food to famine-stricken villagers on promise of 
receiving a share of their next crop (II, 135). 

That he could be controlled by the king is clear. In 
the Kul^vaka J^taka (I, 198), the gamabhojaka speaks ill 
of the villagers to the king, but on their 
trol^ innocence being proved, the slanderer’s 

possessions are given to them, he is made 
their slave and, finally, expelled from the village. In the 
Kharassara J&taka (I, 354) a gamabhojaka is degraded and 
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replaced by another. In the P^niya Jdtaka (IV, 14) two 
g^mabhojakas in the kingdom of Kdsi respectively prohibit 
the sale of strong drink and slaughter of animals. But the 
people make a representation that these were time-honoured 
practices. The proclamations are annulled. Custom must 
be adhered to. The need for royal supervision could not 
be gainsaid. In I, 355, a gftmabhojaka, newly appointed, 
betrays his trust by combining with robbers to plunder 
his charge (I, 355). . If a headman was outrageous in his 
conduct, the villagers would sometimes take the law in 
their own hands. For instance, a headman who intrigued 
with a villager's wife was seized by the look of hair on 
the top of his head, dragged into the courtyard and mocked 
as he cried ‘ I am the headman.^ He was thrashed till he 
fainted. He was not deprived of his office but he remem¬ 
bered the lesson (II, 135-36). 

There were many affairs in which the villagers them¬ 
selves took the initiative. In the Losaka JAtaka (I, 237 
et seq.), Buddhist brethren are supported 
by village personages, and villagers pay a 
man to teach them the true doctrine. We 
are told that under the influence of a popular leader, 
villagers led ideal lives. ‘‘ They used to get up early and 
sally forth, with razors and axes and clubs in their hands. 
With their clubs they used to roll out of the way all stones 
that lay on the four highways and other roads of the village; 
the trees that would strike against the axles of chariots, 
they out down; rough places they made smooth; causeways 
they built, dug water tanks, and built a hall; they showed 
charity and kept the Commandments’’ (1,199). Women 
sometimes took part in these activities (I, 201). 

The number of cities in a kingdom was sometimes very 
large. “ Eighty-four thousand cities, ” says a queen to console 
her melancholy husband, “chief of which 
is the royal city of Kuidvati, own your 


Corporate ac¬ 
tivity in the vil¬ 
lage. 


Cities. 
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sp^J^’eignty, sire, set your heart on them ” (I, 392). 

Spite of the patent, gross exaggeration, the number indicates 

• that there were many cities. As usual, men of the city 
looked down on the rural folk. “ These misguided pro¬ 
vincials,” says the son of a slave, “ have no idea of dressing. 
And as for taste in scents and garlands, they have got 
none ” (I, 452). Cities were surrounded by walls and forti¬ 
fied by watch-towers, etc., and sought to be made impreg¬ 
nable (111,117). Towns seem to be administered by royal 
officers. There is no trace of any institutions of urban self- 
government. 

The land-revenue was the chief source of the king’s 
. income. Royal servants (R&ja kainmikd) seem to have 
measured the fields and fixed the assess- 
Revenue. ment (IV, 169). There the owners of some 

fields pray for a remission of taxes. Exemption was occa¬ 
sionally obtained, as, for instance, once by a Setthi through 
the king’s brother (IV, 169). Rannobhaga is the term applied 
. to the king’s share of the produce (II, 378). If taxes were 
not paid voluntarily, they were to be collected forcibly 
(II, 240; IV, 224 ; III, 9; V, 98). The taxes seem to have' 
been collected by the gamabhojakas with the assistance 
of some royal officers. The latter are called balipatig- 
gahakas, niggShakas, ball sMhakas (II, 17). The collectors 
are sometimes very oppressive and once reduce a village to 
desolation. “ The men could not, for fear of the king’s 
people, live in their houses ; they surrounded their houses 
with hedges and went after sunrise to the forest. In the 
day the king’s people (Rajapurusd) plundered, at night the 

• the thieves ” (V, 98). The property of those who died with¬ 
out heirs escheated to the king. Once (III, 299) we read 
that “ seven days and seven nights the army of the king 
took to bring the goods of people dying without heirs to 
the palace.” Sometimes whole families renounced the 
yrorld and the king took possession of their property. In 
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J^taka (IV, 485) a Purohita and his wifk 
follow their sons into the forest. On hearing of it, the 
king exclaims, Unclaimed wealth comes to us.’’ The rule 
about treasure-trove is not clear. On the one hand, a 
farmer appropriates the whole treasure he discovers in afield 
(I, 277). Elsewhere (I, 398) a king exclaims ‘ Treasuse-trove 
is a royal perquisite ’ and so hastens to appropriate a 
woman—really an ogress. Petitioners make presents to the 
king (II, 166). Some other imposts are levied. The king 
is entitled to “ milk money” on the birth of an heir (IV, 323). 

It is patent that in the J4taka administrative system as 
a whole, the executive and fiscal functions were combined 
Justice judicial. But besides the king, the 

Purohita and the SenApati there were also 
other judicial officers. Sometimes the bench consisted of 
several judges. We see a court of five counsellors (V, 228.) 
Incidentally, they are all corrupt (V, 229). In III, 505, a regu¬ 
lar hall of justice is mentioned. Ecclesiastical oases seem to 
have come before state-courts. Thus, the case of a pregnant 
nun in which the commands of the Buddha and his rival 
Devadatta were concerned, comes before a king and his minis¬ 
ters (I, 146 et seq.). The investigation of crimes was, at least 
sometimes, thorough. When a king gives out that he has 
lost a jewelled crest, the city-gates are shut, all carts are 
searched and similar other measures taken (II, 122-23; 
V, 461). The punishments for serious offences were very 
severe. A robber, guilty of high treason, has his hands 
and feet, nose and ears out off, is laid in a canoe and is left 
to drift down the Ganges (II, 117). Another daring robber 
is sentenced by the king to be put to death. They bound 
his hands behind his back, and led him to the place of 
execution, scourging him in every square with whips ” (III, 
436; see also V, 461). An ascetic suspected of robbery at 
night is, after being reviled and beaten by the owners of the 
house, carried into the presence of the king. The latter 
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^akes no inquiry but merely says, Off with him, impale 
him upon a stake.” They took him to the cemetery and 
lifted him up on a stake of acacia wood. There he hung 
a whole day with gouts of blood falling upon his body 
(IV, 29). An ascetic, at first appointed judge, is falsely 
accused of treason and is sentenced to be slain. How¬ 
ever, he is ultimately allowed to depart. Later, the 
queen is accused of correspondence with him and is put to 
death. When the four princes become enemies of the king 
on this account and the innocence of the ascetic is 
established, the king sentences his five accusers—the 
former judges—to be put to death. The sentence, 
however, is not executed in deference to the wishes of the 
Bodhisatta. So, the five men are stripped of their pro¬ 
perty, disgraced in various ways by their hair being fasten¬ 
ed into five looks, by being put into fetters and chains, by 
oowdung being sprinkled over them and are finally driven 
out of the kingdom (V, 229 et seq.). In another story, two 
sellers of bad drink are sentenced to be beheaded (V, 13). 
Accidental homicide, however, seems to have been lightly 
dealt with. A park-keeper who happens to kill a paoceka- 
buddha flies in dread but is pardoned and restored to his 
office (III, 441). For certain offences imprisonment was 
the ordinary punishment. Prison life was hard indeed. 
On release a man looked forlorn and helpless (VI, 8). 
Imprisonment, in fact, seems to have been regarded as 
equal to some horrible punishments in its severity. Thus, 
of four robbers brought before a king, one is sentenced 
“to receive a thousand strokes from whips barbed with 
thorns, another to be imprisoned in chains, a third to be 
smitten with a spear and the fourth to be impaled” (VI, 4). 
For some heinous crimes the punishment was to be 
trampled down by elephants. The culprits were made to 
lie down in a courtyard and the trained beasts broke their 
bones (I, 200). 
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The J4takas throw little light on the military side of * 
the administration. The army seems to have been recruit- • 
ed for the most part from the natives of a 
state. A king who slights his own 
soldiers and favours new-comers finds his troops torn 
by jealousies at a crisis and suffers defeat. He learns the 
lesson and once again shows favour to his own men (III, 
400 et seq.). 

The political conditions reflected in the Jfltakas display 
the same feudal tendencies and the same tenure of foreign 
relationships as the Epics. The size of - 
a state was, as usual, small but the ever¬ 
present tendency towards expansion led 
to complications. A king would sometimes attack 
another without any provocation (II, 95). They raid 
each other’s frontier (I, 263 et seq.). Another king finds 
his city surrounded by numerous potentates because astro¬ 
logers have predicted universal dominion for his daughter’s 
son. He has to fly to the forest (IV, 230). We are told 
of a single sovereign capturing a thousand “ kings ” and 
seeking to make a sacrifice of them (III, 169 et seq.). 
Elsewhere we hear of ten brothers slaying on the wheel 
thousands and thousands of conquered ‘ kings ’ (IV, 84). 
The passion for war is well caricatured in the Oullakalihga 
Jfttaka. A king of Dantapur in Kalihga, gifted with 
enormous personal strength and commanding a fine army, 
could find none willing to fight him. ‘ I am longing to fight,” 
said he to his ministers, “ but can find no one to war with 
me.” On the suggestion of the ministers he sends his four 
daughters, bedecked with jewels, round about so as to be 
able to declare war on potentates who might be tempted 
to take any one of the damsels into their harem (III, 3 et 
seq.). Victory in war did sometimes lead to annexation. • 
Thus, the king of K^i^i conquers, annexes and plunders 
Ko^ala (III, 116, 163; V, 426). We read of another king 
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, wWse territory is annexed and who himself is captured 
suspended head downwards on the lintel of the door (III, 
13). But sometimes the defeated rulers were suffered to 
retain their dominions on acknowledgment of suzerainty. 

So arose a network of relationships of - 
dencrea^^ overlordship and vassalage. Thus, many 

kings” send their daughters to be married 
to the prince of Kusavati, and their sons to serve as his 
pages (V, 282 et seq.). Another element of feudalism was 
furnished by the presence of big landholders (III, 155; IV, 
220). A Br4hmana magnate was worth 80 orores (IV, 237). 
Another frontier landowner was estimated equally highly 
(IV, 370). 

These feudal tendencies and this tenure of foreign re¬ 
lations rendered the frontier a scene of chronic disorder and 
confusion. It harboured rebels and oon- 
spirators (VI, 31). It was often in a state 
of revolt or disturbance which called the 
king from his capital (I, 304, 437 ; II, 74, 315 ; III, 400, 497 ; 
IV, 189). The departure of the king to set the frontier in 
order was sometimes the signal for internal trouble. 

Besides feudalism there was the tendency towards 
functional organisation. Traders in various articles, skilled 
workers of various categories, such as 
mariners (IV, 137) ; garland-makers (III, 
405); caravan traders (I, 368 ; II, 295); mass-troopers (1,296 
-97; II, 388; IV, 430); masons, blacksmiths, carpen¬ 
ters, painters, etc. (Ill, 387; VI, 427), had organised 
themselves into guilds. Eighteen was the traditional 
number of the varieties of guilds. Their representatives 
were invited to ceremonial functions (IV, 411 ; VI, 22). 
Definite quarters were sometimes assigned to guilds in a 
city (I, 320). The state maintained touch with the guilds. 
Their leaders are seen attending on the king (IT, 12, 52; III, 
281). The Bhandag^rika seems to have acted as a judge for 
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in some cases (IV, 43). Within a guild itself, the 
position of the Setthi or alderman seems often to be here¬ 
ditary (I, 231, 248; III, 475). 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Pre-Mauryan Administrations, 

Vedio literature, the Sdtras, the Epics and the J^takas • 
give an inkling into the administrative practices of different 

Beginnings of afford little 

Indian Political help towards the reconstruction of regular 
History. political history. It is not until the last 

quarter of the 4th century B.O. that any connected account 
of political events can be commenced and administrative 
' data examined in the light of well-authenticated institutions. 
Nevertheless, a few facts can be gleaned about the 
political transactions of the two centuries which preceded 
the foundation of the Mauryan empire. The most import¬ 
ant sources of information are the Buddhist and Jaina^ 
literatures which, though primarily ethical and philosophi¬ 
cal, incidentally give some political facts because the 
founders of Buddhism and Jainism sprang from aristocratic 
families and came into contact with crowned heads in their 
career. In several Buddhist works occurs the following list 
of the sixteen great states : — 

(1) Ahga, (2) Magadha, (3) Ka^l, (4) Ko^aia, (5) Vajji, 
(6) Maim, (7) Ceti, (8) Vamsa, (9) Kurd, (10) Panc^m, 
(11) Maccim, (12) Stirasenfi, (13) Assak^, (14) Avantt, 
(16) Gandh^rd and (16) Kambojm/ 

‘ See Jacobi, S. B. E., Vol. XLV, p. 122, for P4r6van4tha who 
might have been the founder of Jainism. For the life and teachings 
of Mahavtra, the traditional twenty-fourth or last Tfrthakara of the 
Jainas, see the Jaina Kalpa Sfltra and Ac4rfihga Sfltra. 

» Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 23; Cambridge History of India, 

1,172-73 ; relying mainly on Ahguttara Nikdya, I, 213 ; IV, 262, 266, 
260. Mahftvastu, II, 2. Vinaya Texts, II, 146. The names are given 
in their P&li forms. 
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Big States. 


r/; It is likely that about the sixth century B.C. the whole 
of North India from Gandh^ra in modern Afghanistan to 
the borders of Bengal was parcelled out 
roughly among sixteen principal states. 
Another list in the Dtgha Nik^ya divides the central region 
of the North into seven states.' But neither the seven 
nor the sixteen seem to have constituted a permanent 
political system. They frequently warred with their neigh¬ 
bours; their boundaries would change and some would 
be annexed to others. By the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C. Ko^ala had conquered K4^1, Magadha had 
conquered Ahga and the Assakas were probably dependent 
on Avanti,* Besides the principal states there were others, 
dependent or independent, which filled the northern plains. 
Some of these were clan-oligarchies in their form of govern¬ 
ment.’ A list of ten such clans was oom- 


Olan-oligarch- piled by Rhys Davids from Pali records :— 


1. The S^kiyas, capital Kapilavatthu 

2. The Bulls, capital Allakappa 

3. The Bhaggas, capital on Sumsum^ra Hill 

4. The Koliyas, capital R^mag^ma 

5. The Olamas, capital Kesaputta 

6. The Mallas, capital Pav& 

7. The Mallas, capital Kusin&ra 

8. The Moriyas, capital Pipphalivana 

9. The Videhas, capital Mithila 

10. The Licohavis, capital Ves&li.^ 

* Dtgha Nikfiya, II, 235; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, 
II, 270. Cambridge History of India, I, p. 173. 

® Rhys Davids, Cambridge History of India, 1,173. 

® The Avaddna SatakalNo. 88) preserves an old tradition that 
some merchants from Madhyade^a in reply to queries in the south, 
stated that some regions were under Ganas and some under Rd.jas. 
Katydyana, IV, 168, also distinguishes between samgha and BkarUja. 
See D. R. Bhandarkar, Lectures on the Ancient History of India, 
p. 147. 

^ Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 8, 9, 22. Cambridge History 
of India, I, p. 176. Also, Jaina Kalpa Sdtra, ed. Jacobi, p. 66. 
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Al^these clans were not necessarily independent. For 
instance, the l^^kiyas owned the suzerainty of Ko^ala and, 
before the death of the Buddha, suffered a complete 
destruction of their autonomy. * Thus, the fundamental 
political conditions in this epoch are the same as those 
reflected in somewhat later literature which has already 
been noticed. It is, however, interesting that autonomy, 
so long as it lasted, carried with it autonomy of political 
organization. A monarch might be the suzerain of an 
oligarchy. 

The Jaina AcarAftga Sfltra preserves the old tradition 
that some regions were ruled by Ganas, some by two kings 
and so on while others had no rulers at 
ernment?^ difficult to be sure of the 

meaning of this passage.® Neither 
Buddhist nor Jaina literature furnishes any instance of dual 
kingship. If the rule of Ganas pertains to these states, 
it probably means the rule of clans. All the oligarchies 
are named after clans and founded on the idea of clan. 
Their assemblies are referred to as those of the Sakiyas, 
Mallas, eto.'^ All the inhabitants of any one of these states 
could hardly have belonged to a single clan and could not 
have come together for deliberation. Of representation, 
there is no trace or hint anywhere. Hence this type of 
polity is to be designated as oligarchy rather than republic. 
The JAtakas mention seven thousand seven hundred and 
seven Licohavi kings. The number is too symmetrical to 
be authentic but it does indicate that the aristocratic families 


'SL 


* Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 8. 

® Acfi.rAhga Shtra, II, 3, I, 10. 

" For a doubtful interpretation, Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, I, 
96-100. 

^ Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, I, 113. Dlgha NikAya 
II, 147. 
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Beyond their pale lay the 


In these oligarchies the assembly seems to have been . 
a living institution. Probably it was a continuation of the 
Vedic Sabh4 or Samiti. The Samth4g4ra, 
haU^^ Assembly mote-hall was Called, seems to 

have been a mere roof supported by 
pillars without walls. Like the Vedic Sabh& it was the 
scene of gossip and social life. A Brahmana thus describes 
his experiences of ^4kiya Samth4gftra to the Buddha, 
Once, Gautama, I had to go to Kapilavatthu on some 
business or other of Pokkharasadis and went into the 
S&kiyans^ Congress Hall. Now at that time there were 
a number of S&kiyans, old and young, seated in the hall 
on grand seats, making merry and joking together, 
nudging one another with their fingers; and on a truth, 
methinks, it was I myself who was the subject of their 
jokes; and not one of them offered me a seat. That, 
Gautama, is neither fitting nor is it seemly that the 
Sakiyans, menials as they are, mere menials, neither 
venerate, nor value, nor esteem, nor give gifts, nor pay 
honour to Br^hmanas."’® The news of the Buddha's death 
is broken to the Mallas while they are in the assembly 
hall.® Elsewhere too there is a reference to the mote- 
hall of the Mallas/ 

It is almost impossible to form an idea of the powers 
or procedure of the assembly. It is recorded that when 
the king of Ko^ala besieged the capital of the ^4kiyas and 
demanded surrender, they resolved to assemble and deliber¬ 
ate whether they should open the gates. When they 


* jataka, I, 504 ; IV, 148. 

* Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, I, 113. 

* Mahdparinibb&na Suttanta, 6, 23. 

* Dtgha Nik4ya, II, 147. 
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assembled they discovered that opinion was divided. But 
.the view of the majority prevailed.’ We are not told 
whether it was an ad hoc gathering or a regular meeting of 
the assembly. The Atthakath^ has it that^he tocsin was 
sounded when the Vais^lians entered the house of law, 
which may mean the assembly.’' If the Maha-Govinda Sut- 
tanta faithfully reproduces earthly conditions in its descrip¬ 
tion of the palaver in Sakka’s heaven, it may be inferred 
that at a clan meeting all sat in a specified order, that the 
chief laid the business before the assembly and that the 
recorders noted down the unanimous decisions arrived at.® 
It is not, however, possible to assert anything with certainty 
about procedure at clan meetings. Jayaswal and, following 
him, some other scholars hold that the detailed procedure of 
business prescribed by the Buddha for his Samgha or 
monastic order was borrowed by him from political assem¬ 
blies where it actually prevailed and where, in fact, it was 
taken for granted. But apart from the fact that the dates 
of Buddhist works are very uncertain, it has to be noted 
that nowhere in Buddhist or Jaina literature is there 
any evidence of any organic connection between the prooe* 
dure of the monastic order and the political assembly. In 
the Oullavagga the Buddha is represented as laying down 
the law himself for monks and nuns. There is little 'war¬ 
rant for assuming that the theroy of the monastic order re¬ 
presents the practice of political life. 


^ Rookhill, Life of the Buddha, pp. 118-19. 

® Tumour, J. A. S. B., VII, 1838, pp. 994-95. 

3 Rhys Dayids, Dialogues of the Buddha, II, 269—64 : Cambridce 
History of India, I, p. 176. ^ 

The Vinaya Pitaka is the primary authority for the Buddhist 
Samgha. For the procedure of monastic meetings Mahdparinibbdna 
Suttanta, IV, 7; Mah&vagga, II; III, 6,6, 26; IX, 2—8; Oullayagga IV 
10, 14, 26; XII, 2, 7-8 ; V, 14, 24; IV, 11, 12 ; XI, 1, 4, 7; IV, 9, ll XII 
1,10. For JayaswaPs views, Modern Review, 1913; Hindu Polity, l’ 
pp. 46 et seq. Also, D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures 1918' 
Lecture IV. ’ ’ 
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CHAPTER VII 

In these oligarchies the executive was presided over 
by a chief called Rajan. There is nothing 
to show how he was elected or that he 
was elected at all in the strict sense of the term. 
The designation R^jan applied to him has monarchi¬ 
cal associations. The accounts of the life of the Buddha 
seem to assume that he might have succeeded his 
father l^uddhodana in the headship of the S^kiya clan. 
A passage, though late, in Katy^yana’s Oi^ikd is illu¬ 
minating on this point. It speaks of R^janyas being 
leaders of families consecrated to leadership/^ ^ The chief 
point of difference between the oligarchic and monarchical 
executive seems to be that the former was based partly on 
the idea of clan and had to take account of the assembly. 
For the rest, the line between the two is very faint, almost 
non-existent. Besides the RSja there was an Upar^ja, a 
sort of vicegerent and a sendpati or military commander.® 
Other officers, too, might have been appointed. The Ma- 
havastu speaks of the Licchavis appointing a Mahattaka 
to be the envoy of the whole people.® Mention is made of 
peons or police among the Koliyans and Mallas.® If a 
passage in a later work, the Lalitavistara, can be relied on, 
the clan-executive sometimes found it difficult to carry out 
its will. Amongst them (the Vaisalians) the rule of 
having respect for the high, the middle ones, the oldest, 
the elders, is not observed; everyone considers himself to 
be the R^ja; ^lam the R^ja, lam the R^ja.^ No one 
becomes a follower of another.’’® 


646-47. 

Atthakatha, Tumour, J. A. 8. B., VII, 1838, pp. 993 et seq. 


^ Mah&vastu, I, 264. 

^ Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 21. 

® Lalitavistara, III. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, I, 62, takes the pas¬ 
sage to imply equal right of voting and a universal aspiration for 
the presidentship. 
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Besides the organs of government at the centre, there » 
were moots in towns and perhaps also in villages,' but of 
their jurisdiction or working we can 
ClQvern- gather nothing. Kulas or families also 
had some regulating powers.’ Here the 
state is based partly on the territorial basis and partly on 
the basis of kinship. From incidental touches it appears 
that the whole government was rather homely in character. 
Thus, the Mallas of Kusin^r^ imposed a fine of 500 pieces on 
any one who went not forth to meet the Blessed One (the 
Buddha,’' when, on his tour, he drew near their town.* 

According to the Atthakathfi, the judiciary consisted • 
of a graded series of courts, each of which must find 
the accused guilty before he could be 
The Judiciary, punished. The Viniocaya Mahamattas 
formed the first court. Then came the 
Voh^rikas or lawyer-judges; Sfitradharas or masters of law ; 
Astakula or council of the eight; Sen^pati, Upar^ja and 
Raja.** The passage is intensely interesting but it is not 
corroborated anywhere else in Buddhist literature. The 
arrangements it indicates are rather complicated and there 
is no means of knowing how they worked in practice. The 
Atthakath^ adds that the decisions of the R^ja were re¬ 
corded in a Paveni-patthakdn. 

The clans sometimes formed alliances and even loose 
temporary confederations. The Licchavis once federated 
with the Mallas and, together, both set up 

Co n f e d e r a- executive of eighteen members, drawn 

tions* 

in equal numbers from either group. Else¬ 
where we read that when Aj^ta^atru attacked his grand- 

' RhyB Davids, Cambridge History of India, I, p. 177. 

2 Later, the Basddh seals (Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1903-4, 
pp. 107 ff; Ibid., 1911-12, p. 66; Ibid., 1913-14, p. 138) speak of pra- 
thama kulikas or chiefs of kulas. 

^ Vinaya, I, 247; Mahdvagga, VI, 36. 

^ Atthakathd, Tumour, J, A. 8. B., VII, 1838, pp. 993-94. 

® Jaina Kalpa SOtra, 128. 
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father’s dorninion of Ves4li, he was enoountored by nine 
Lioohavi and nine Malla confederate chiefs, though in vain. V 
At another time the Licchavis federated with the Videhas 
and other clans. The confederates as a whole were called 
Saravajjians. It was to the federated Vajjian clans that 
Gautama Buddha addressed a few precepts. He seems to 
give a dose of conservatism to those who might be inclined 
to rush headlong into innovations. He insists that time- 
honoured customs and usages must be maintained. Nothing 
that was not already established should be enacted. Nothing 
that had been enacted should be abrogated. The elders 
must be honoured, esteemed, revered and supported. It 
should be a point of duty to hearken to their words. Justice 
and fairness should always be followed. Women or girls 
should never be detained by force or abducted. The 
spiritual interests should not be neglected. The Arhantas 
should be defended, protected and supported. The Oaityas, 
sacred temples, must be revered and maintained. Turning to 
constitutional affairs, the Buddha wanted the clansmen to 
hold full and frequent assemblies. They should ‘^meet 
together in concord and rise in concord and carry out 
Vajjian business in concord.” So long as these wholesome 
rules were observed, so long may the Vajjians be expected 
not to decline but to prosper.^’^ 

The clan-oligarchies covered a very small part of the 
northern fringe. The plains for the most part were 
ruled by monarohs. One of the most 
powerful kingdoms in the time of the 
Buddha was that of Koi^ala which stretched from Nepal 
to Prayaga on the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Jumna. It does not 


The Kingdoms. 


KoSala. 


‘8. B. E., XXII, Int., p. XIV. 

^ Dtgha Nik^ya, Mahdparinibb&na Suttanta, tr. Rhys Davids, 
Dialogues of the Buddha, II, 79 -86. The Buddha repeats the same 
precepts in Ahguttara Nikdya, VII, 19, 
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“ihentioned as a feudatory community acknowledging 


the overlordship of king Pasenadi. * The relations of 
the Sftkyas with the Ko^ala king are well indicated in 
a passage in the Dialogues of the Buddha, where 
the great teacher remarks that “the respect which 
Pasenadi receives from the Sdkyas is shown by him towards 
me.’” None the less, the Sikyas retained their pride of 
birth and disdained to give a daughter of their house 
to the suzerain’s family.’ Elsewhere Pasenadi is said to 
be the head of a group of five Rajas.* Here is an unmis¬ 
takable indication of feudalism. Pasenadi is said to have 
been educated at Takkasiia. He appreciated the teachings 
of the Buddha and built a Saddhamma Maha^aia, a great 
hall of the Dhamma, for him. None the less he practised 
perfect religious toleration.’ There is an interesting J&taka 
tradition (IV, 162) that once during his absence from the 
capital to visit the Buddha, Pasenadi left the administration 
in charge of a minister who proclaimed his deposition and 
installed his son, Vi<Judabha, on the throne. 

Ko^ala was sometimes at war and sometimes at peace 
with neighbouring realm of Magadha, one of the sixteen 


Janapadas of Jambfidvlpa.’ Its king 
Bimbis&ra or l^renika who was a contem- 


Magadha. 


porary of the Buddha is said to have been the fifth of the 

‘ Rhys Davids. Cambridge History of India, I, 181. 

^Dtgha Nikflya, ITT, 83-84. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, III, 80* 

» Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 76—77. 

^ Samyutta Nik^ya, Book of the Kindred Sayings, tr. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, p. 106. 

® Ko^ala Samyutta, Samyutta Nik^ya, I, 68—102. Dlgha Nikdya, 
87 ; Ud&navarga, 2, 6. 

® For Janapada or Mah^jauapada, Ahguttara NikSya, I, 213; IV 
252f 266, 260. The name Magadha first appears in the Atharvaveda, 


V, 22, 14. 
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/uii4ga dynasty founded by I^i^un4ga or Si^unAka abou 
tbe^middle of the 7th century B.O.* * His kingdom is said 
to have included 80,000 villages, each under a chief or head¬ 
man.* The Oullavagga records an incident pertaining to 
BimbisAra’s administration, and showing that the king had 
a number of MaliAmattas or ministers who were expected 
to give him sound advice. BimbisAra dismissed some 
MahAmattas who had advised him badly, degraded some 
others with whose counsel he was not satisfied and 
promoted those whose advice he approved of. An 
incident relating to the reign of AjAtasatru, son of 
BimbisAra, shows that the state reserved forests even 
in those early days. A Bhiksu’s action in taking wood 
from a reserved forest is noticed by VassakAra, a 
minister of Ajatasatru, and brought to the knowledge 
of the Buddha.** The Vinaya Pitaka shows that towns had 
gates which were closed at night when all entry was 
forbidden.® Both BimbisAra or ^renika and AjAtasatru 
or KAnika are claimed by Jainas and Buddhists as adher¬ 
ents of their religions. Probably they patronised both the 
creeds and displayed that wide tolerance and appreciation 
of divergent persuasions which characterised so many 
rulers in ancient India. It is possible to form some idea 
of the tenure of inter-state relationships in the Buddha’s 
days. BimbisAra is said to ha\e contracted marriage 
alliances with the kings of several states. These, we may 
be sure, were quite common in ancient India. It is said 
that on Kosala Devi, one of the wives of BimbisAra, the 
revenues of an estate in KAsi had been settled by her father 


* V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 4th edition, p. 32. 

’ MahAvagga, V, 1, 1. For BimbisAra tradition, see also the Jaina 
HarivaihAa PurAna, 1,148-49. 

^ Oullavagga, VII, 3, 5. For ministers see also MahAvagga, I, 
40, 3. 

^ Vinaya Pitaka, III, 41—46. 

* Vinaya Pitaka, IV, 116-17. 
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Mahdkoi^ala. When the lady died of grief at the tragic 
end, of her husband, the payment was no longer made to 
Magadha. Thereupon, Ajdtasatru ooinmenoed a ,war 
which, with varying fortune, was closed with a marriage 
alliance.^ The diplomatic relations of states already ex¬ 
tended over nearly the whole of India. Aj^tasatru is 
said to have fortified his capital R&jagriha against an 
apprehended attack from Ujjayini.’’ AjAtarfatru actually 
came into conflict with the Vajjian confederacy. He is 
represented as saying, ‘‘ I will root out these Vajjians, 
mighty and powerful though they be, I will destroy these 
Vajjians, I will bring these Vajjians to utter ruin.’^ He 
built a fort at P^taliputra (Pataliputta) on the Ganges on 
the frontier, treacherously sowed dissensions among the 
Vajjians, at last overran their territory, destroyed Vesdlf 
and butchered its people/ 

Of the other contemporary kingdoms, those of Avanti 


with its capital at Ujjayini and of the 
Varhsas with its capital at Kosambl are 


Other Kingdoms. 


' Dtgha Nik^ya, I, 86; III, 127 ; Jacobi, Jaina SCltras, I, XII—XV; 
Dtpavaih^a, III, 66—60; Mahdvaiiisa, II, 29, 80; Rhys Dayids, Cam¬ 
bridge History of India, I, pp. 182—86; Oharpentier, Ibid., 160-61 ; 
V. A. Smith, op. cit., 32-38. 

■ Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 13. Archaeological remains 
prove that RAjagriha was a great town in antiquity. The remains 
of its vihdras and sthpas have in modern times been utilised for 
temples, mosques and tombs. 

® Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, II, 78; Cambridge 
History of India, I, 184-86 ; Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 127 ; V. A. 
Smith, op. cit., 37-38. 

Jayaswal (J. B. O. R. S., V, 660-61) identifies the Parkham statue 
of MathurA as that of Ajdta^atru and the two ^ai4unfi,ka statues in the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta as those of Udaya and Nandivardhana 
of this line (J. B. 0. R. 8., V, 402-406). See also his paper on 
the 6aiiiun4ka and Maurya chronology and the date of the Buddha’s 
Nirvana, J. B. 0. R. 8., I, p. 67. For criticism, Ramaprasad Chanda, 
Ind. Ant., XLVIII, p. 26; R. C. Majumdar, Ibid., p. 29. 
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' The Persian 
Dominion. 


noteworthy but we know nothing of administrative im¬ 
portance about them. If Buddhist tradition preserved in 
later works can be trusted, justice was highly prized at 
Osi.' 

It was probably during the lifetime of the Buddha that 
the Persians under Darius conquered certain districts in 
the north-west of India and grouped them 
into the twentieth satrapy of their empire.® 
It stretched along the banks of the Indus • 
and probably included the whole of Sindh and part of the 
Punjab to the east of the river. It paid 360 Euboio talents 
of gold dust, equal to 185 hundredweights as tribute.® 
But a passage in Xenophon^s Life of Cyrus shows that 
partly at least the Persian dominion fell into line with the 
fundamental political conditions of India. There is a refer¬ 
ence to an Indian ‘ king ’ who sent a sum of money through 
some agents to the Persian king."* * The passage points not 
to downright annexation but to the relationship of suzerainty 
and vassalage. The Persian empire always respected local 
autonomy and it is more than probable that its Indian tracts 


^ Dhammapada Commentary, I, 251 et seq. For the kingdoms, 
Majjhima NikAya* III, 7 ; II, 83; Vinaya, II, 32, 139; Lalitavistara, ed. 
Rajendra Lai Mitra, p. 24 ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 141—46 ; 
Cambridge History of India, I, 186— 88. The site of Kosambi long 
discussed (e g., Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, 366—69; V. A. Smith, 
J. R. A. 8., 1898, p. 603) was identified last year with the village of 
Kosam, at a distance of about eighteen miles from Sirathu Railway 
Station in the district of Allahabad. 

® India is not mentioned in the Behistun Inscriptions of 616 
B.O. at Persepolis but is mentioned in the Inscription on the tomb 
of Darius at Naksh-i-Rustam, 486 B.O. The Indian satrapy must 
have come into existence during this interval. 

* Herodotus (Rawlinson), II, p. 403 ; IV, 177, 207 ; V* A. Smith, 
op cit., 38—43 ; William Jackson, Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 
819—341; who may be consulted for further references to other 
writers. 

* Xenophon, Cyropaedia, VI, 2, 1—11, 
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either left in the hands of old dynasties or at any 
rate governed on the old lines. About Indian royal houses 
themselves it is interesting to recall that Aristotle quotes 
from a book by Soylax of Oaryanda employed by Darius 
to navigate the Indus) that among Indians kings were held 
’ to be of a race superior to their subjects.' Here a ruling 
caste is indicated. The Persian connection probably pro¬ 
vided fresh openings for an exchange of cultural influences 
• between India and Persia. The general similarity between 
the political institutions of ancient India and ancient Persia 
makes it difficult to estimate the extent of the influence of 
the latter on the former but that there was some influence 
cannot be doubted.* 

During the interval between the death of the Buddha 
and the invasion of Alexander the Great in 327 B.O., Indian 
political annals, even after the painstaking 
counts research of the last two generations, can 

show only a few names. ^ Practically no¬ 
thing can be gleaned about administrative practices. It 
is only in the later years of the 4th century B.O. that the 
curtain rises with advent of the Greeks. There were at least * 
nineteen‘writers who visited the country with Alexander 
or shortly after his death or who were at any rate his con¬ 
temporaries. Patrokles states that Alexander caused the 
whole country to be described by men well-acquainted 
with it and that the description was put into his hands 
afterwards by his treasurer Xenokles.'^ But all the 

^ Politics, VII, 14. 

® Spooner, J. R. A. 8., 1916, pp. 63—89, 406—66, exaggerates the 
general influence of Persia on India. For criticism, V. A. Smith, 

J. R. A. S., 1916, pp. 800-802 ; Keith, Ibid., 1916, pp. 138—43; Thomas, 
Ibid,, pp. 362—66 ; Nimrod, Modern Review, 1916. See also J. J. Modi, 
Asiatic Papers, II. For a comparison of Indian and Persian political 
institutions, infra. Oh. XVII, Conclusion. 

® V. A. Smith, op. oit., 38—43. Rhys Davids, Cambridge History 
of India, 1,188-90. Jayaswal, J. B. 0. R. 8., V, 88-106. R. D. Banerji, 
Ibid., 210—16. 

* Strabo, IV. McOrindle, India as described in Classical Litera¬ 
ture, p. 95. 
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works have perished. The extracts probably 
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embellished by successive generations of writers and 
preserved in a few authors mostly of the first century 
B.O., or the first century A.D., sometimes indulge in fairy 
tales and sometimes contradict one another. Strabo 
stigmatised.the Greek writers on India as a set of liars 
of whom only a few managed now and then to stammer 
out some words of truth. The charge is sweeping and 
rather uncritical but it must be admitted that it is difficult 
to penetrate to the truth in writers who had a love for the 
marvellous and who borrow or summarise accounts of 
regions and times far removed from their own. They 
cannot be accepted at their face value and have always 
to be used with great caution. ^ 


^ Of the writers, Arrian (Arrianus), philosopher, statesman, 
historian and tactician, was born towards the close of the first century 
A.D, at Nikomedia in Bithynia in Asia Minor and died in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius. Strabo flourished in the reigns of the Emperors 
Augustus and Tiberius (27 B-O.-A.D. 37) in Pontos, and wrote a 
sort of universal geography. Diodorus Siculus, born at Agyrium in 
Sicily, flourished in the days of Julius Caesar and Augustus (49B.C.— 
A.D. 14) and composed the Bibliotheca Historia, a Universal History. 
Quintus Ourtius Rufus lived probably in the reign of the 
Emperor Vespasian (A.D. 70—79). He wrote a life of Alexander 
Plutarch, the famous author of the Parallel Lives of Greek and Roman 
heroes, was born at Ohairo-naia in Boiotia about the middle of the 
first century A.D. Pliny (A.D. 23—79) wrote the Encyclopaedic 
Historia Naturalis. Claudius Ptolemacus (Ptolemy) wrote his Outline 
of Geography (Geographike Hyphegesis) in the nature of a univer¬ 
sal survey, at Alexandria. For English rendering, McOrindle, Ancient 
India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, Calcutta, 1877 
Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, Westminster, 1901; 
Invasion of India by Alexander the Great as described by Arrian. Q. 
Curtis Rufus, Diodorus, Plutarch and Justin. Westminster, 1896. 
For Modern accounts of Alexander’s Invasion of India, see V. A. 
Smith, Early History of India, 4th edition, pp. 52—-120 ; E. R. Bevan, 
Cambridge History of India, I, 346—386. 



THE STATE IN ANCIENT INDIA 




On the whole, the Greek aooounts show the country 
between the Indus and the Jumn^ divided into a large 


number of independent and half-independ* 
ent principalities, frequently at war 
with their neighbours and all swayed by 


Political Con¬ 
ditions. 


militarism. The eastern parts of the country seem to 
have developed the large-state organisation, which, how¬ 
ever, was equally militaristic. Of the states in the Punjab 
and Sindh some were monarchical and others tribal oligar¬ 
chies. Ambhi of Taxila who allied himself with Alexander, 
Puru or Porus who offered such tenacious resistance and 
the neighbouring king of Abhis^ra, are monarchs of the 
usual type already considered.' It appears that there 
were many chiefs under a king. At a sort of durbar held 
by Alexander at Taksa^ilA, before he met Porus, a number 
of chiefs came to him with presents from the small territory 
already subdued. The oligarchies® display variety of 
organisation but it is impossible not to suspect that their 
institutions have been brought by the Greek imagination 
nearer to those of Hellas. For instance, we are told of the 
Sophytes (SaubhAtis)’ and the Kathians (Kathas) that 
they do not acknowledge and rear children according to 
the will of parents but as the officers entrusted with the 
medical inspection of infants may direct, for if they have 
remarked anything deformed or defective in the limbs of 


* Puru seems to have been a family name. At the time of 
Alexanders invasion, a nephew of the king who is given the same 
name, was in revolt against him and offered to surrender his uncle 
into the hands of Alexander. Later, when he found the king an 
ally of the Greeks, he warred against both (Arrian, Book V, Oh. 
XXI; McCrindle, Invasion of India, 113-14). 

^ P&nini who cannot be later than 300 B.O. mentions 
Saihghas* in his SOtras (e.g.. Ill, 3, 42) but we cannot be sure that 
he is referring to oligarchies or republics. For an interpretation in 
the political sense see Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, 1,41—44. 

5 For the identification of Sophytes with Saubhhtis, Sylvain 
L4vi, Journal Asiatique, VIII, pp. 237 et seq. 
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L th€ child they order it to be killed. This order, adds 
Strabo, was pronounced by a magistrate according to the 
law.® Diodorus embellishes the details and adds that beauty . 
was highly prized by thosepeople in politics as in marriage.® 
Political infanticide is opposed to all we know of Hindu 
life, character and institutions in any part of the country 
from indigenous or foreign sources. Nowhere in Hindu 
literature or inscriptions is there the remotest hint at it 
whether by way of .approval or disapproval. If such a 
practice really prevailed at this time, A^oka who came 
shortly after and who was a humanitarian above all 
else would be sure to condemn it in his edicts. The * * 
faat is that the Greeks, struck by the heroism and 
endurance of the Kathas naturally compared them to 
Spartans and then imagined that similar institutions were 
required to produce similar characteristics. Another 
stretch of fancy can be detected in the description of 
Patala by Diodorus. It was a city of great note with a 
political constitution drawn on the same lines as the 
Spartan; for in this community the command in war is 
vested in two hereditary kings of two different houses 
while a council of elders rules the whole state with par¬ 
amount authority.” ^ H6re, again, the Greek imagination 
seems to have transplanted the Spartan constitution to the 
banks of the Indus. Patala was perhaps really an oligarchy 
and its people were undoubtedly valorous. But it is not 
necessary to fancy with the Greeks that the highest valour 
could only be produced by Spartan political habits. The 
tribe ruled by Mausikanos (Mucukarpa) are said to have 
taken their meals in common and not to have recognised 
slavery.® The latter statement is likely to be true, but 
the former is again too reminiscent of Sparta. One 


' CurfciuSf MoCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 219* 
^ Strabo, XV, 30. 

* Diodorus, XVII, 91; McOrindle, Invasion, p. 280. 

Diodorus, XVII, 104. 

® Strabo, XV, 34. 
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administrativ© dotail about this tribe is more than interest¬ 
ing. Strabo says that their courts took cognisance only 
of murder and other violent crime. ^ It is possible that 
criminal justice had been taken over by the state 
but that civil disputes were still disposed of by heads 
of families or clans. Reminiscences of Athenian history 
seem to sway the imagination of the Greek writers 
when they relate that at last after many generations had 
come and gone, the sovereignty, it is said, was dissolved 
and democratic governments were set up in the cities,^’® or 
that most of the cities adopted the democratic form of 
government, though some retained the kingly, until the 
invasion of the country by Alexander.’’® It is noticeable 
that the Greeks think and write in terms of the city-state 
about India which was predominantly a land of villages 
and country states. In all Greek aocoimts of India this 
tendency to bring Indian history and politics into line 
with their own political evolution has to be alllowed for. 
Arrian has it that beyond the Hyphasis (the Be^s), the 
country was exceedingly fertile and the inhabitants were 
good agriculturists, brave in war, and living under an 
excellent system of internal government; “ for the multi¬ 
tude was governed by the aristocracy, who exercised their 
authority with justice and moderation.”'" Strabo adds 
that, according to the earlier writers, this aristocracy con¬ 
sisted of ‘‘ five thousand councillors each of whom furnished 
the state with an elephant.”® It has been suggested that 
this unnamed state was that of the Yaudheyas whose coins 
have been found in that region in large numbers.® In any 

1 Ibid., XV, 34, sZ 

* Diodorus, III, 38 ; MoOrindle, Megasthenes, etc., p. 38. 

3 Diodorus, III, 39 ; McOrindle, op, oit., p. 40. 

Arrian, Book V, 26 ; McOrindle, Invasion of India, p. 121. 

® Strabo, XV, 37 ; McOrindle, Ancient India as described in 
Olassioal Literature, p. 46. 

® Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, I, 67, 
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the state was a military aristocracy, probably a 
tribal oligarchy, which comprised some thousands of 
heads of families. According to Ourtius, the Sambastai or 
Abastanoi (the Ambasthas) had a democratic form of 
government; they elected their generals, renowned for 
their valour and military skill; their array consisted of 
60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry, and 600 chariots. Diodorus 
adds that having ^ adopted the ads^ioe of their elders not 
to fight,^ they sent an embassy to Alexander for peace. ^ 
According to the Greeks theNysaeans also had an oligarchi¬ 
cal form of government. Alexander desired them to send the 
best hundred men of their governing body to be sent 
with him. The conversations which followed on this 
demand betray, on the part of Indians, a familiarity with 
Greek tradition, Alexander’s history and foundation of cities,® 
which is likely to be an effort of the Greek imagination. 
The only safe conclusion to be drawn from the interest¬ 
ing notice is that the Nysaeans had a ruling class and 
that Alexander demanded 100 members thereof as hostages 
for their good faith. The Agsinae or Agalassians (Agra- 
sreni ?), in the neighbourhood of the Oxydrakai (Ksftdra- 
kas) had, according to Diodorus, an army of 40,000 foot 
and 3,000 horse. Their territory comprised large cities 
which offered house-to-house resistance to the Macedo¬ 
nians.® The Sabarcae are said to have enjoyed a demo¬ 
cratic form of government and to have mustered 60,000 
foot, and 6,000 cavalry and 500 chariots, commanded by 
three generals elected for their valour and military skill.® 



' Ourtius, Book IX, 8; MoOrindlo, Invasion of India, p. 262. 

^ Arrian, Book V, Oh. I-II ; MoOrindle, Invasion of India, 
pp. 79—81. For a discussion of the site ofNysa, see Holdich, Gates 
of India, p. 122. 

^ Diodorus, Book XVII, Oh. 96 ; MoOrindle, Invasion of India, 

p. 286. 

^ Ourtius, MoOrindle, op. cit„ p. 282, 
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Aooae tribes had 40,000 men under arms; their 
had walls of the most formidable strength and were 
equipped with every means of defence.' Much further 
south, probably in Gujarat, the Autoinela on the ooast had 
1,600 elephants, 6,000 cavalry and 1,60,000 foot." Mention 
is made of the Pandae, the only race in India ruled by 
women, who had 300 towns." It is, however, doubtful 
where this tribe lived or if it is to be identified with the 
Pandyas of the extreme south. There is an interesting 
notice that BrMimanas instigated a city to revolt against 
Alexander who had subdued it. Alexander recaptured 
the town and put all the Brahmanas concerned to 
death.'* * Plutarch also says that Alexander hanged many 
philosophers for encouraging the free states to revolt from 
his authority.” It appears that Brahmanas exercised a 
good deal of political influence. 

Though often at war with one another, the tribes 
sometimes formed close alliances. The Malloi (Milavas) 
and Oxydrakai (Ksfidrakas) entered into 
C o m b i n a - confederacy, in the presence of a 
common foe, cementing it by wholesale 
inter-marriage, and were able to put into field 90,000 foot- 
soldiers, 10,000 cavalry, and 900 war-chariots.” The two 
nations, we are told, were proud of their “liberty which 
for so many ages they had preserved inviolate.” But 
they suffered a deteat at the hands of Alexander. The 
catastrophe seemed to break up the confederacy. The 

^ The Itinerary of Alexander the Great, by an unknown author, 
in MoCrindle, India as described in Classical Literature, p. 161. 

* McOrindle, India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 

p. 147. 

3 Ibid., pp. 147, 169, 194-95, 200- 202. 

^ Arrian, Book VI, Oh. XVI; McOrindle, Invasion of India, 
p. 169. 

® Ibid., p. 306. 

® Ourtius, McOrindle, Invasion of India, p. 234. 
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' Malipi are recorded to have declared that they were willing 
to receive whatever satrap Alexander might appoint, pay 
the tribute he chose to impose and give as many hostages as 
he required/^ The Oxydrakai despatched 100 ambassadors, 
leading men of their cities and their provincial governors. 
They all rode in chariots and were men of uncommon 
stature and of a very dignified bearing. Their robes were 
of linen embroidered with inwrought gold and purple.” * 
The Yaudheyas in the southern portion of the Punjab and 
the Arjun^yanas in the north-east of modern R&jpfit^n^ 
also represented confederations. They are mentioned by 
Paijini." 

Arrian says that the Indian territory, conquered by 
Alexander, comprised seven nations and 2,000 towns. ^ 

. , j , Pliny puts the number of nations at nine 

A. 1 0 X 81 II Q0r s 

political ar- and that of the towns at 5,000, none of 
rangements. which was less than a kos or nearly 

two miles in extent.* Elsewhere Megasthenes remarks 
of India as a whole that the number of cities was so great 
that it could not be counted.® It may be inferred that the 
number of towns was strikingly large but of their adminis¬ 
trative structure we can gather little beyond what Megas¬ 
thenes says of Pdtaliputra. ® Alexander himself is said 
to have founded cities and fixed the boundaries of ^ satra¬ 
pies.^’ The Macedonian conqueror seems to have largely 
followed the Indian model in his political arrangements. 
He not only appointed Poros to govern his own Indians, 


^ Arrian, Book VI, Oh. XIV; McOrindle, op. cit., p. 164. 

® See J. R. A. 8., 1897, pp. 887-88. 

^ Arrian, Book VI, Oh. II. 

^ McOrindle, India as described iA Classical Literature, p. 108. 

® Megasthenes, Fragment XXVI; McOrindle, India as described 
by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 68. 

® Infra, Oh. VIIL 

Arrian, Book V, Oh. XIV; McOrindle, Invasion of India, p. 166. 
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Tiut added to his original territory another of still greater 
extent.”^ He allowed the various districts to be governed 
by their old rulers under the overlordship of Poros who 
was to be his own vassal. Besides the satrapy of Poros 
which extended from the Hydaspes (Jhelum) to the Hypha- 
sis (Be^s) there was the satrapy of Philip at Taksa^il4 
who was also invested with the charge of a province 
extending as far south as the confluence of the Indus with 
the Acesinas (Ohen^b). But Ambhi also continued to rule 
at TaksasilS,.* According to Ourtius, Ambhi and Euda- 
mos were appointed joint administrators by Alexander.® 
We do not know how their relations were co-ordinated 
and their spheres demarcated. The third satrapy 
comprised Sindh and was placed under Pithon, son of 
Agenor. From the rapidity with which his authority 
was shaken off, it appears that there were autonomous 
Indian chiefs under him as well. Alexander left an 
array of occupation consisting of Macedonians, Thracians 
and Greek mercenaries but its distribution is uncertain. 

It is probable that while civil administration was left 
to Indian chiefs, military authority was concentrated in 
the hands of Macedonian officers. In any case the Mace¬ 
donian hold on India was extremely weak. The death 
of Alexander was the signal for its disappearance. In 
321 B.O. at the time of the partition of Triparadisos, 
Pithon, son of Agenor, had ceased to be the satrap of the 
lower Indus valley and was ruling only west of that river. ® 

^ Arrian, Book V, Oh. XIX; MoOrindle, Invasion of India, p. 109. 

2 Arrian, Book VI, Oh. XV. ® Ourtius, X, 1, 31. 

^ Arrian, Book V, Oh. XV, XXVIII; Ourtius, X, 1, 10 ; Diodorus, 
Book XIX, Oh. XIV, Book XVIII, Ch. Ill; Bevan, Oambridge History 
of India, I, 384-86. 

* Bevan, House of Seleuous, I, Oh. XIII. If Plutarch can be relied 
on, the memory of Alexander’s exploits lasted for a long while. He 
records that on his retreat he erected altars to gods which the kings 
of the Praisai held in veneration even in his (Plutarch’s) days. They 
would cross the river and offer sacrifices there in the Hellenic style 
(McOrindle, Invasion of India, p. 311). 
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Tte Macedonian episode exercised little influence on the • 


development of Hindu political institutions. As Bevan 
puts it, “ India and the Greek world only touched each 
other on their fringes and there never was a chance for 
the elements of the Hellenistic tradition to strike deep 
root in Indian soil.’’^ 


•Cambridge History of India, I, p. 885, See infra. Oh. XVII 
Opncliision, 





CHAPTER Vni. 

The Mauryan Administration. 

While in India, Alexander the Great was told of the 
Gangaridai and Prasii whose reputation for military prowess 
,, -- unnerved the worn-out, home-siok soldiers 

of Hellas. The term Gangaridai is 
derived obviously from the Ganges on whose banks the 
people were settled. Prasii is the Sanskrit Praoya— 
eastern. The two terms are used sometimes as if to denote 
two different peoples and sometimes as if both referred to 
the same people and country. The various contexts, 
however, make it clear that the people ruled by the king 
of Magadha or south Bihfir are meant. Here, as a com¬ 
parison of the Buddhist and Puranio accounts shows, the 
Sai^unSga dynasty had been succeeded by a line of Nandas, 
probably of lowly extraction, whose last representative, 
said to be a barber’s son, occupied the throne of PAtaliputra 
in 326 B.O.* Alexander heard, and Puru confirmed the 
report, that the king of the Gangaridai possessed an army 
of 20,000 horse, 2,00,000 infantry, 2,000 chariots and 4,000 

' . Diodorus, XVII, 93; V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 
4th edition, pp. 43_6i; p -vy. Thomas, Cambridge History of India, 
I, pp. 469—71. 8. V. Venkatesvara Aiyar, Ind. Ant., 1916, pp. 41 
et seq., regards the Nandas as a continuation of the l^ai^unSga dynasty 
Jayaswal (J. B, 0. R 8., IV, 91-96) interprets Navanandah as new 
Nandas instead of nine Nandas as hitherto accepted. Nanda Raja 
IS mentioned twice in the HAthlgumphil inscription of Khdravela, 
the Jaina king of Orissa, c. 166 B.C. For the Puranic tradition! 
Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition; Dynasties of the 
Kftli Age, 








elephants trained and equipped for war.’ Plutarch has 


the version that the kings of the Gandaritai and the Praisoi 
awaited Alexander with 80,000 horse, 2,00,000 foot, 8,000 
war chariots and 6,000 fighting elephants.* Pliny records 
that “ the Prasii surpass in power and glory every other 
people, not only in this quarter, but one may say in all 
India, . . . Their king has in his pay a standing army of 
6,00,000 foot-soldiers, 30,000 cavalry and 9,000 elephants, 
whence may be formed some conjecture as to the vastness 
of his resources.’’® Even on the basis of the lowest of 
these figures for the army, it is manifest that Magadha , 
had become a great military power and that it was almost 
certainly the strongest state in North India. It seems to 
have extended its sway over Kalihga or Oriss4, Tirhut in 
North Bih^r, Ahga, Koi^ala and Kai^i. Its crown passed, 
after a revolution which left lasting memories, to Oandra- 
gupta, styled Maury a, in or about 320 B.C/ It is certain 
that Oandragupta further extended the bounds of the 


1 Diodorus, XVII, 93. 

® Plutarch, Alexander, 62. 

® Pliny, Historia Naturalie, Book VI, Oh. 22, 

A tradition recorded in an inscription of the 12th century 
A.D. states that Kuntala, a large tract including the Western Deccan 
as well as Northern Mysore, was ruled by the Nandas and that the 
Kadamba kings claimed descent from Nanda (Rice, Mysore and 
Ooorg from the Inscriptions, p. 3). But this assertion finds no support 
in earlier tradition. The 'Matsya, V^yu and Brahm^nda Purllnas 
call Mah^padma Nanda Sarvaksatriy^ntaka, destroyer of *all 
Ksatriyas. The statement supports the tradition that the Nandas 
were not Ksatriyas (V. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 65-66; Thomas, Cam¬ 
bridge History of India, I, pp. 467—73). The course of the revolution 
is indicated in ViiS^khadatta’s Mudr6,r4ksasa, which though composed 
probably in the seventh century A.D. (Rapson, J. R. A. 8., 1900, 
p. 636) or, according to Jacobi, in the 9th century A.D. (Vienna 
Oriental Journal, II, 1888, p. 212), is, as Hillebrandt emphasises, 
based on ancient court tradition (Tawney, J. R. A. S., 1908, p. 910). 
Konow (Ind. Ant., 1914, p. 68) places the play about the 6th century 
A.D. See also Ind. Ant., 1913, pp. 266—67. For Greek and Roman 
references to Oandragupta, Wilson, Preface to his translation of the 
Mudrarftksasa. The Mah&vam^a (tr. Geiger, p. 27) calls Oandragupta 
a scion of the Moriya clan. The Divyfivad^na (ed. Oowell and 
Neil, 370, 409) calls the Mauryas Ksatriyas, 
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kingdom he had won. He probably led the revolt 
against the Macedonian garrisons and took possession of 
the territory they guarded. He overran the rest of 
North India or at any rate got his suzerainty acknow¬ 
ledged throughout the region. He resisted the invasion 
of Seleuous Nikator and, in exchange for 600 elephants, 
got the satrapies of the Paropanisadai, Aria, Araohosia and, 
perhaps, part of Gedrosia, roughly, modern Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan, about 303 B.O. ^ For the first time North India 
was united under one sceptre. Kalihga seems to have 
asserted its independence but a good deal of other territory 
was added to the empire of Magadha. Oandragupta 
founded a new era.® 

Magasthenes, who at first represented Seleuous of 
Bactria at the court of Sibyrtios, satrap of Araohosia 
(Kandahar) and who, later, was sent on 

caTtes of India.^ several missions to Oandragupta, wrote 
what seems to have been the most com¬ 
prehensive account of India. But it is preserved only in 
extracts in later writers which sometimes contradict one 
another. Whether he actually wrote out the monstrosities 
about gold-digging ants, men with ears large enough to sleep 
in, men without mouths or noses or with only one eye or 
spider legs, etc.,® which have been put into his mouth may 
be doubted but it is clear that he knew only P^taliputra and 


’ Plutarch, Alexander, 62. Juetin, XV, 4. V. A. Smith, op. oit, pp. 
121—26. Thomas, Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 467—73. See also 
George Macdonald, Hellenic Kingdoms of Syria, Bactria and Parthia, 
in the Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 427—62. 

* The H4thtgumph4 Inscription of KhAravela is dated the year 

of the Muriya (J.B.O.E. S., Ill, Part IV, pp. 461 et seq.). 
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As BUhler pointed out, the Mauryan era commences from the accession 
of Oandragupta and not from the coronation of A^oka as Bhagvdn L^l 
Indrajt supposed. On Oandragupta’s accession, see also Mah^yamla 
Ttka, p. 123. 

® Strabo, McOrindle, India as described in Classical Literature, pp, 
60.* *“63; also Pliny, Mist, Nat., VII, ii, 14—22, 
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passed through. His 
to North India and particularly to Magadha. Megasthenes’s 
account of Indian castes is professedly reproduced by 
Diodorus,^ Arrian,“ Strabo^ and Pliny,* who, however, differ 
in details. They all agree in summarising that accord- • 
ing to Magasthenes, the population of India was divided ^ 
into seven castes. The Philosophers, though inferior , 
in numbers, prevailed over all “in point of dignity.’^ 
Exempt from public duties, they were neither the masters 
nor the servants of others, but engaged themselves in per¬ 
forming sacrifices for others and foretelling the future. The 
second caste, consisting of the husbandmen, ‘ far more 
numerous than the others,’ were likewise exempt from 
‘fighting and other public services.’ They devoted the 
whole of their time to tillage and entirely avoided going into 
towns. “ The third class consists of the neat-herds and 
shepherds and, in general, of all herdsmen, who neither settle 
in towns nor in villages, but live in tents.” “ The fourth class 
consists of the artisans. Of these some are armourers, 
while others make the implements which husbandmen and 
others find useful in their different callings,” says Arrian. 
“This class is not only exempted from paying taxes, but even 
receives maintenance from the royal exchequer.” Strabo, 
however, enumerates several sub-divisions of the fourth 
class. It “consists of those who work as traders, of 
those who send wares, and of those who are employed in 
bodily labour. Some of them pay tribute and render to the 
state certain prescribed services. But the armour-makers 
and ship-builders receive wages and their victuals from the 
king, for whom alone they work . . . . ” The fifth class, 
second in point of numbers, consisted of fighting men, who, 
when not engaged in war, gave themselves up to idleness 

^ Diodorus, II, 40-41. 

® Arrian, Indika, XI, XII. 

® Strabo, XV, 1, 46—49, also 68—60, 

^ Pliny, VI, 22. 



observations apply only 
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, al^ amusement. “ The sixth class consists of the overseers: 
It is their province to inquire into and superintend all that 
goes on in India, . . (Arrian.) “ The seventh caste consists 
of the councillors and assessors—of those who deliberate 
on public affairs. It is the smallest class, looking to num¬ 
ber, but the most respected, on account of the high character 
and the wisdom of its members; for from their ranks the 
advisers of the king are taken, and the treasurers of the 
state, and the arbiters who settle disputes. The generals of 
the army also, and the chief magistrates, usually belong to this 
class.... No one is allowed to marry out of his own caste 
or follow an art except his own: for instance, a soldier 
cannot become a husbandman or an artisan a philosopher.” 
(Arrian.) 

The account of Megasthenes does not harmonise with 
the traditional Hindu system of caste. But it is difiScult 
to believe that he was ignorant of the 
latter and failed to portray it with even 
a distant approach to exactitude. None 
could have lived even for a short while in India without 
knowing the salient features of caste. Unless he has been 
hopelessly distorted, Megasthenes cannot be held to be 
describing caste. What he seems to do is to observe the 
dominant occupations and to give his own impressions of 
the actual division of the population. As a Greek he ap¬ 
proaches the question largely, though not exclusively, from 
the angle of the state. Everywhere he mentions how a 
particular caste stood in relation to the state. Here lies 
the chief value of his account. He may have erred in 
thinking that the classes were endogamic groups, though 
it is not impossible that the members of a class generally 
married only among themselves. It must be emphasised 
that, of the words used by the classical authors, ytvos 
and <#>v\ov alone connote the ideas of race and family. 
Both are borrowed from the language of Greek social 
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grgaiiisation and theory; y^vos is used by Plato in the Repub¬ 
lic. The terms really mean class or tribe. The two other 
words Mcpoi* * and (TvarriH'-a do not imply race at all. They can 
be used for any groups, organic or mechanical, ^ We cannot 
be sure of the exact words employed by Megasthenes, for 
the discrepancies in the four accounts attributed to him 
prove them to be summaries rather than quotations. In 
this connection ‘ class ^ is a better translation than ‘ caste.’ 
Megasthenes indicates that there was a ruling class in 
India, small in numbers but dominating the rest of society 
through its talents and force of character. It filled the 
higher ranks of the civil and military services. It was 
the nobility, the aristocracy of the kingdom. It stood aloof 
from the large class which furnished the soldiery of the 
realm. It is again clear that the state employed large 
numbers of workmen in its factories and put itself in touch 
with other classes of people who performed certain services. 

The government of the country was despotic. The 
king not only reigned but ruled from day to day. Ourtius, 
in his History of Alexander the Great, 
notes that the Indian king’s palace is 
open to all comers even when the king 
is having his hair combed and dressed. It is then that 
he gives audience to ambassadors^ and administers justice 
to his subjects.”* Strabo says that the king never slept 
during the day-time and that the hearing of oases occupied 
him the whole day.^ All the same he lived in the greatest 
luxury and pomp. The splendour and magnificence of the 
palace far surpassed that of Susa and Ekbatana. In the 
parks,” continues Aelian on the basis of Megasthenes, tame 


Life 

king. 


of the 


^ I am indebted to Dr. H. N. Handle of the University of 
Alldh^bad for an explanation of the Greek terms. 

* Quintus Ourtius, History of Alexander the Great, Bk. VIII, 
Oh, IX. 

® Strabo, XV, 1, 66. 
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are kept, and pheasants which have been 
[ among cultivated plants there are some to which 
the king’s servants attend with special care, for there are 
shady groves and pasture'grounds planted with trees which 
the art of the woodsman has deftly interwoven. . . Within the 
palace grounds there are also artificial ponds of great 
beauty, in which they keep fish of enormous size but quite 
tame. No one has permission to fish for these except the 
king’s sons while yet in their boyhood. These youngsters 
amuse themselves without the least risk of being drowned 
while fishing in the unruffled sheet of water and learning 
how to sail their boats.” * Quintus Curtius has the following 
general description of Indian potentates;—“ The luxury of 
their kings, or as they call it, their magnificence, is 
carried to a vicious excess without a parallel in the world. 
When the king condescends to show himself in public his 
attendants carry in their hands silver censors and perfume 
with incense all the road by which it is his pleasure to be con¬ 
veyed. He lolls in a golden palanquin, garnished with pearls 
which dangle all round it, and he is robed in fine muslin 
embroidered with purple and gold. Behind his palanquin 
follow men-at-arms, and his body-guards, of whom some 
carry boughs of trees on which birds are perched trained 
to interrupt business with their cries. The palace is 
adorned with gilded pillars, clasped all round with a vine 
embossed in gold, while silver images of those birds which 
most charm the eye diversify the workmanship . . . (After 
audience) his slippers being.... taken off, his feet are 
rubbed with scented ointments. His principal exercise 
is hunting; amid the vows and songs of his courtesans 
he shoots the game enclosed within the royal park. The 
arrows, which are two cubits long, are discharged with 
more effort than effect, for though the force of these missiles 
depends on their lightness, they are loaded with an obnoxious 




* Aelian, De Arim, XIII, XVIII. 




' weight. He rides on horseback when making short 
journey, but when bound on a distant expedition he 
rides in a chariot mounted on elephants, and, huge as 
these elephants are, their bodies are covered completely 
over with trappings of gold. That no form of shameless 
profligacy may be wanting, he is accompanied by a long 
train of courtesans carried in golden palanquins, and this 
troop holds a separate place in the procession from the 
queen^s retinue, and is as sumptuously appointed. His 
food is prepared by women, who also serve him with wine, 
which is much used by all the Indians. When the king 
falls into a drunken sleep his courtesans carry him away 
to his bed-chamber invoking the gods of the night in their 
native hymns.''^ Court festivals had already sprung up. 
It seems a great festival was held when the king washed 
his hair.* * Strabo says that the care of the king's person 
is entrusted to women, who also are bought from their 
parents. The body-guards and the rest of the soldiery are 

posted outside the gates. The sons succeed the 

father. Moreover, the king does not sleep in the day-time 
and at night he is compelled, as a precaution against 

attack, to change his couch from hour to hour." ^ 

Arrian says that the succession was hereditary but 
if the regular line failed, the most meritorious man was 
elected to the kingship.It may be 
assumed that the selection was ordinarily 
confined to the royal family. The king 
had a number of counsellors, mostly perhaps the chief 
officers but occasionally others as well. Royal counsellors 
commanded the respect of the people. Besides these 

^ Quintus Curtius, Book VIII, Oh. IX. 

^ Strabo, McOrindle, India as described in Classical Literature, 
p. 76. 

* Strabo, XV, I, 65. 

Arrian, Indika, Oh. VIII^ 
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regular functionaries others were sometimes consulted. 
According to Strabo, the king employed messengers to 
obtain the advice of sages who lived in the jungles.* 
^egasthenes makes it clear that the king*s government 
was carried on by a bureaucracy. From Strabo’s version 
of Megasthenes, there appear to have been three classes 
of officers—the rural, urban and military. The first class 
was concerned with land revenue, irrigation which had been 
very remarkably developed, forests, communications and 
general supervision. To quote Strabo, “ some superintend 
the rivers, measure the land, as is done in Egypt, and 
inspect the sluices, by which water is let out from the 
main channels into their branches, so that every one may 
have an equal supply of it. The same persons have charge 
also of the huntsmen, and are entrusted 'with the power 
of rewarding or punishing them according to their deserts. 
They collect the taxes and superintend the occupations 
connected with land, as those of the wood-cutters, the 
carpenters, the blacksmiths and the miners. They con¬ 
struct roads, and, at every ten stadia, set up a pillar to 
show the by-roads and distances. ■” 

Making allowance for possible exaggerations, it must 
be admitted that the activity of the state covered a wide 
range even over the countryside. Unfortunately, Megas¬ 
thenes gives no idea of the structure of local government. 
But he makes it clear that the administration of the capital 
was of a very intense character. Gandragupta’s capital 
Pataiiputra, called PSlibothra by the Greeks, was situated 
p.. ,. , on the confluence of the Ganges and the 

Son and, says Strabo, was “eighty stadia 
in length and fifteen in breadth. It is of the shape of 


' Strabo, McOrindle, India as described in Classical 1 iterature 
p. 67, Bardesanes, Ibid., p. 168. ’ 

* For the identificatio n of the Brannoboas or Brinnoboas, mention¬ 
ed bjr the Greeks with the Son, see Cunningham, Ann, Rep. Arch. 
Surv., XI, p. 164. 
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a parallelogram, and is girded with a wooden wall pierced 


with loopholes for the discharge of arrows. It has a ditch in 
front for defence, and for receiving the sewage of the 
city.’’^ Pliny also remarks that it was a very large and 
wealthy city. The wooden wall was pierced by sixty- 
four gates and crowned by five hundred and seventy 
towers.^ The capital dominated the kingdom which, 
as well as its ruler, was called by its name. 

Those who have charge of the city,"’ says Strabo, • 
are divided into six bodies of five each. The members of 


the first look after everything relating to 


The adminis¬ 


tration of the the industrial arts. Those of the second 


capital. 


attend to the entertainment of foreigners. 


To these they assign lodgings, and they keep watch over 
their mode of life by means of those persons whom they 
give to them for assistants. They escort them on the way 
when they leave the country, or, in the event of their dying, 
forward their property to their relations. They take care 
of them when they are sick, and, if they die, bury them.® 
The third body consists of those who inquire, when and 
how births and deaths occur, with a view, not only of 

* Strabo, XV, 1, 36-36. 

^ Pliny, Historia Naturalis, Book VI. Oh. 22. For the Greek 
idea of Indians Geography see Ptolemy. Langlois, Geographic de 
Ptoldmee, Paris, 1867, reproduces the map of India from the Ms. of 
Ptolemy’s .Geography preserved at the Vatopedi Monastery, 
Mount Athos. 

* Fragment XXVI (McCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 68). Waddell, Discovery of the Exact 
Site of Anoka’s Classic Capital of P4^aliputra, revised edition, 1903. 
Spooner, Ann. Rep. Arch Surv. of India, PJastern Circle, 1912-13, 
pp. 66—61. Oodrington, Ancient India, etc., pp. 20—22; for archa 3 ologi- 
cal details, Ann. Rep. Arch. Sur., 1912-13, 63—86: Spooner, Excava¬ 
tions at Pfitaliputra. 

^ Pliny, Bk. VI, Ch. 22. Strabo, XV, 1, 36-36. 

® The duties of these officers resembled those of the Greek 
Proxenoi. 
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f levying a tax, but also in order that births and deaths 
among both high and low may not escape the oogni- 
. zanoe of the government. The fourth class superintend 
trade and commerce. Its members have charge of 
weights and measures and see that the products in their 
seasons are sold by public notice. No one is allowed to 
deal in more than one kind of commodity^ unless he pays 
a double tax. The fifth class supervises manufactured arti¬ 
cles, which they sell by public notice. What is new is sold 
separately from what is old, and there is a fine for mixing 
the two together. The sixth and last class consists of 
those who collect the tenth of the prices of the articles sold. 
Fraud in the payment of this tax is punishable with death. 
Such are the functions which these bodies separately dis¬ 
charge. In their collective capacity they have charge both 
of their special departments, and also of matters affecting 
the general interest, as the keeping of public buildings in 
proper repair, the regulation of prices, the care of markets, 
harbours, and temples.’^ 

Thus the affairs of the capital were administered by 
a board of thirty officers which attended to some of the 
matters jointly and entrusted the rest to committees of 
five each. Through these officers the state controlled 
and regulated the whole economic life of the city, besides 
performing some other functions. In the Greek account 
these officers are called Astynomi which was in Greece 
the designation of some public functionaries who partly 
corresponded to Roman aediles. It is interesting that in 
ancient India, Greece and Rome alike public buildings, 
both religious and secular, were entrusted to a definite 
class of officers. The record of the census in ancient 
India is interesting but unfortunately we are not told 
whether it was confined to the capital or whether it 
obtained throughout the country. It is probable, though 
we have no documentary evidence to prove, that the 
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system of administration which prevailed at PAtaliputra 
obtained in other cities also. 

Megasthenes remarks that Indians decided judicial 
cases according to unwritten laws. It seems that the 
Greek writer took Smriti in the literal sense 
of memory instead of in the sense of the 
sacred tradition oonoeming law ” which the terra signified. * 
But in any case he makes it clear that there were judicial 
officers, for the king alone could hardly have disposed of the 
whole litigation even in the capital. We are told, indeed, that 
Indians seldom went to law but the elaborate provisions of 
substantive law and procedure in the Dharraa Sfitras, for 
instance, tell a different tale. Megasthenes has feft on record 
that theft was a thing of rare occurrence.” But the Mauryan 
criminal code seems to have been a stern one. A person 
convicted of bearing false witness,” says Strabo, “ suffers a 
mutilation of his extremities. He who maims another not 
only suffers in return the loss of the like limb, but his hand 
is out off. If he causes a workman to lose his hand or his 
eye, he is put to death.” Johannes Stobaios who lived prob¬ 
ably about 600 A.D. records a curious ordeal on the authority 
of Bardesanes. There was a lake of Probation. If the 
accused denied his guilt but refused the ordeal of the lake, 
he was assumed to be guilty and punished as such. If he 
consented to the ordeal, “ they conduct him to the lake with 
his accusers, for these also are subjected to the ordeal by 
water, lest the charge they prefer should be fictitious 
or malevolent. On entering the water they pass through 
to the other side of the lake, which is everywhere knee-deep 
for every one who goes in. Now, should the accused be 
innocent he goes in and passes through without any fear and 
is never wet above the knee, but, if guilty, before he goes 


* BUhldr, Indian Palaeography, ti’. Ind. Ant., 1904, p. 6. 
’ Strabo, XV, 1, 68. 
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far, the water is above his head. Then the Brahmanas 
drag him out of the water and deliver him up alive to his 
accusers, considering him to deserve any punishment short 
of death. But this is of rare occurrence, since no one cares 
to deny his guilt through dread of the ordeal by water. ” * 
Details apart, a water-ordeal might have been known to 
Mauryan India. 

The practice of committee government obtained in the 
sphere of military administration. There were six 
divisions, with five members to each, 
adm^nistmtior^ division is appointed to co-operate 

with the admiral of the fleet, another 
with the superintendent of the bullock trains, which are 
used for transporting engines of war, food for the soldiers, 
provender for the cattle, and other military requisites. 
They supply servants, who beat the drum, and others who 
carry gongs; grooms also for the horses, and mechanists 
and their assistants. To the sound of the gongs they send 
out foragers to bring in grass, and, by a system of rewards 
and punishments, ensure the work being done with dis¬ 
patch and safety. The third division has charge of the 
foot-soldiers, the fourth of the horses, the fifth of the war- 
chariots, and the sixth of the elephants. There are royal 
stables for the horses and elephants, and also a royal 
magazine for the arms, because the soldier has to return 
his arms to the magazine and his horse and his elephant to 
the stables. They use the elephants without bridles. The 
chariots are drawn on the march by oxen, but the horses 
are led along by a halter, that their legs may not be galled 
and inflamed, nor their spirits damped by drawing chariots. 
In addition to the charioteer, there are two fighting men 
who sit up in the chariot beside him. The war-elephant 
carries four men—three who shoot a^jQpws and the driver.^^ 
Megasthenes says that “ a private person is not allowed to 


^ Johannes Stobaios, Physica, I, 66. 
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either a horse or an elephant. These animals are saio'^ 
to^be the special property of the king, and persons are 
appointed to take care of them.^’* * It is probable that for 
military reasons the state had the monopoly of these assets 
of warfare. It was again partly for military reasons that 
the government attended to the means of communication. 
Megasthenes speaks of the royal road leading from the 
western frontier to the capital PiUaliputra and measuring 
10,000 stadia in length.® 

The kingdom was divided into several provinces, each ' 
ruled by a sort of viceroy. The later Jhnagadh inscription 


of Rudradaman records that Sur^stra or 
K^thidwM was governed by the Vaidya 


Other officers. 


Pusyagupta in Oandragupta's time and by the Yavana 
Tushdspa under A^oka. The former governor is designated 
Rastriya, while the latter is called Adhi§th4ya. ^ The 
details are important for another reason. They show that 
high officers were sometimes chosen from any class of 
persons. Throughout the empire there were large numbers 
of spies who infested towns, camps and the countryside 
alike. Megasthenes implies that courtesans were employed ' 
to assist in the task of espionage. Then there were other 
numerous employees of state. According to Strabo, % 
armour-makers and shipbuilders could work only for the 
king. For military reasons the two industries might have 
been state monopolies. Lastly, the state made allowances 
of grain to herdsmen and hunters who cleared the land, of 
wild beasts and fowls. 

Agriculture seems to have received the serious atten¬ 
tion of the state. Rudrad^man's JUn^gadh inscription 


* Megasthenes, Fragment XXXVI; Strabo, XV, 1, 41—43. 
^ Ten stadia=2,022J yards. 

' Ep. Ind., VIII, No. 6, pp. 43, 46-47. 

• Diodorus, II, 40, 41 ; Strabo, XV, 1, 39—41. 
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^ reoords that Pusyagupta formed the lake Sudar^ana by 


damming a stream between a citadel 
and a rook. Its supplemental works 


Agriculture. 


were executed by Tush^spa. ^ .Megasthenes testifies to 
the work of irrigation officers in rural areas. 
Besides the scheme of irrigation, there was the un¬ 
written law that agriculturists were exempt from military 
and other service. Nor would an enemy coming upon a 
husbandman at work on his land do him any harm, for men 
of this class, being regarded as public benefactors, are pro¬ 
tected from all injury. The land, thus remaining unravaged, 
and producing heavy crops, supplies the inhabitants with 
all that is requisite to make life very enjoyable.”® We 
are told that the agriculturists “ pay a land-tribute to the 
king, because all India is the property of the crown, and 
no private person is permitted to own land. Besides the ^ 


land-tribute, they pay into the royal trea¬ 
sury a fourth part of the produce of the 


Revenue. 


soil.” Most probably, Megasthenes is accurate in his latter 
statement. Hindu theory fixed the proportion of the state 
demand at one-sixth of the gross produce but in practice 
it might well have been raised to one-fourth. But there 
is nothing in indigenous sources to indicate that this revenue 
was supplemented by another tax on the supposition that 
the crown was the owner of the whole land. The dis¬ 
tinction between land-revenue and land-tax does not seem 
to have occurred to the Hindu mind. It is probable that 
the assertion of Megasthenes applies only to the crown 
land which was merely cultivated for the king. In Strabo’s 
version Megasthenes is made to say that ‘‘the whole of the 
land is the property of the king, and the husbandmen till 


^ Bp. Ind., VII, No. 6. For the position of the lake, Arch. 8urv. 
West. Ind., 1898-99, paragraph 49. 

^ Diodorus, II, 40, 41. 
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rit/ OR condition of receiving one-fourth of the produce/’* * 
But this is clearly wrong. ‘ Receiving ’ has, perhaps, been 
substituted for ^ paying.’ Arrian in his version of Megas- 
thenes says that the wandering shepherds and neat-herds 
are subject to tribute, and this they pay in cattle,”^ 
though according to Strabo, they received something from 
the state. Again, he says that handicraftsmen and retail 
dealers have to perform gratuitously certain public ser¬ 
vices, and to pay tribute from the products of their labour.” 
This rule, of course, would not apply to shipbuilders, sailors 
and manufacturers of weapons of war who were paid by 
the state. 

In the capital, and probably , also in other cities, one- 
tenth of the prices of the articles sold went into the coffers 
of the state. “ Fraud in the payment of this tax is punishable 
with death.” There seems to have been a license-fee for 
vendors. No one is allowed to deal in more than one 
kind of commodity, unless he pays a double tax.” (Strabo.) 
The sale of certain articles manufactured in government 
factories brought something. (Ibid.) The presents made to 
the king must be reckoned among the regular sources of 
income. We learn from the Greek accounts that at the court 
festival of the king’s hair-washing, they sent great presents 
to the king and vied with one another in displaying their 
wealth in that way.^ Aelian has it that subjects presented 
animals like cranes, geese, hens, ducks, turtle, doves, 
partridge, etc., and also tamed tigers, panthers, apes, etc., 
eto.^ 

Megasthenes notes that philosophers who made any use¬ 
ful suggestions for the improvement of crops or cattle or 




^ Strabo, XV, 1,89-41. 

® Arrian, Indika, XI, XII. 

* Strabo, MoCrindle, India as described in Classical Literature, 
p» 76. 

^ Ibid., 143,146, 
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promotion of public welfare were exempted fri 

all taxation. ^ It seems that the Mauryas 
did not follow orthodox Brahmanio theory 
which would grant such exemption to all Br^hmanas. Only 
those who contributed to the public good received that 
privilege. There is a statement in Bardesanes that the 
BrMiinanas pay no taxes like other citizens and are subject 
to no king.^’ But from the context it seems that this refers 
only to sages and saints.As already noted, artisans in 
the service of the state paid no taxes. 

There are a few statements in Megasthenes which 
seem to indicate that the Maury an dominions included some 
protectorates, monarchical or oligarchical. 
The overseers, as a class, are said 
to “ make report to the king, or where the state is 
without a king, to the magistrates.”® According to 
Arrian, cultivators pay tribute to the king and the inde¬ 
pendent states.*^ Since the fact of Mauryan overlordship 
over the whole of North India is well-established, the only 
probable explanation of these passages is that there were 
some autonomous principalities within its bounds. It 
seems that the Western oligarchies, noticed by the Greeks, 
passed into the orbit of the Mauryan empire without 
changing their constitution or relinquishing their internal 
self-government. 

The foundation of the Mauryan empire marked an 
epoch in Indian history. It is probable that the require¬ 
ments of the new large state led to some 
administrative changes. But the paucity 
of material makes it impossible to trace them in detail. 


Bindus^ra. 


1 Strabo, XV, 1, 39—41. 

^ McOrindle, India as described in Classical Literature. 
® Diodorus, II, 40,41. 

^ Arrian, Indika, XI, Xfl. 
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Of BirtdusHra, the son and successor of Oandragupta, ^ 



know little. The range of his diplomacy extended as far 
as Egypt whose sovereign Ptolemy Philadelphos (285—247 
B.C.) sent an envoy to the Mauryan court.* * The P^H • 
legends concerning A^oka^s early life show that royal princes 
were appointed provincial governors. The high-handed¬ 
ness of local officers could sometimes provoke a revolt. 
Prince Ai^oka had to be sent once to Taxila to pacify a 
popular insurrection. As he neared the town, the people 
came out to meet him and said, we are not opposed to 
the prince nor even to the king (Bindus^ra) but the wicked 
ministers (Du^t^m^tyAh) insult us.’' * But, according to 
tradition, history repeated itself in the reign of A^oka. Once 
again a royal prince Kunllla went to quell a disturbance 
and met with the same reception from the people. The 
Pali legends paint Prince A^oka himself 
as a tyrannical governor indulging in cal¬ 
culated cold-blooded atrocities. But here the motive 
seems to be to create a KftlA^oka or Oand^i^oka for contrast 
with Dharma^oka to bring out the divine influence of 
Buddhism. Nor is it possible to be sure of the truth 
of the statement in the Ceylonese chronicles that the 
death of BindusAra was followed by a fierce civil war, 
chiefly between the prince-viceroys of Ujjayinl and 
Taksa^il^.'* 


Prince. 


^ For the Jaina tradition of Oandragupta’s abdication, migration 
to the south, and death by voluntary starvation in the approved 
Jaina style, see Rice, Mysore and Goorg from Inscriptions, 19C9, pp. 
3~T For a criticism, Fleet, Ind. Ant., XXT, 1892, p. 166, also 287. 
If the authenticity of the tradition could be established, it would be 
interesting as showing the influence of religion on politics. 

* Pliny, MoOrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical 


Literature, p. 108. 

3 Divy&vadfina (ed. Cowell and Neil), p. 371. 

^ Mahavam^a, V, 189. Divy^vadana, 382. The accompanying tradi¬ 
tion that A fioka slaughtered his brothers^^ m number 1—before he 
ascended the throne is evidently false, as A^oka speaks of his brothers 
in his edicts. For Bindusara, Jayaswal, J. B. O. B. S,, II, 79—83, 
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'After the conquest of Kalihga in the ninth year ' 
his reign, the empire of A^oka comprised the whole of 
India except the extreme south ruled by 
Asoka 8 empire, Ooda, P^dya^ S4tiyaputra and 

Keralaputra kings.^ His edicts, primarily religious and 
moral, are unpolitical in character but they do indicate 
that the empire was not governed under a uniform system. 
Leaving out of account the independent territories men¬ 
tioned in the edicts, it is possible to distinguish half-in- 
dependent regions from the king’s domains. To the former 
category, for instance, belong the Andhras.® The regions 
lying along the frontiers of the empire seem to be auto¬ 
nomous and insecure. The king was particularly anxious 
to conciliate them. In the second separate Rook Edict 
Dhauli, he gives the assurance that “ this alone is my wish 
with reference to the borderers . . . that they may not be 


^ For the accession of A4oka, Dtpavaihsa, VI, 18, 24; 
Mahllvam^a, V, 34. Budd haghosa, Samantapfis^dik^, p. 300. The 
comparison of the dates of the foreign monarchs with the regnal 
years mentioned in Anoka’s edicts yields slightly divergent dates 
of AiSoka’s accession. Jayaswal (J.A.8.B., New Series, 1913, p. 217) 
holds that Asoka ascended the throne in 276 B.O. and was 
consecrated in 272 B.O. See also Senart (Ind. Ant., XX, 242). For 
the reign of A4oka, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I, New 
Edition, by Hultzsch. For a criticism, B. M. Barua, Indian Historical 
Quarterly, II, March, 1926, pp. 88 et seq. Cunningham’s old edition 
(1877) is still useful for topographical details. Senart, Inscripiions de 
PiyS,dasi, the first reconstruction of Anoka’s history from the inscrip¬ 
tions is valuable. For its translation, Indian Antiquary. For further dis¬ 
cussions, F. W. Thomas, J.R.A.8., 1914, 1915, 1919. Fleet,J.R.A.8., 1903, 
1904 1908, *1909, 1910, 1911. Gauri Shankar Hira Chand Ojha and 
Shyam Sundar Das, A^oka kt PradhS-na Dharmalipiy^a (Hindi) in 
Devi Prasdda Aitihfisika Pustakamdld, No. 4. Among modern narra¬ 
tions may be mentioned V.A. Smith, A6oka (Rulers of India Series), 
3rd edition; D. R. Bhandarkar, A^oka (Carmichael Lectures, 1923). The 
Tdmil Saihgarn author M^mOlndr makes several references to Maur- 

yan invasions of the south and says that the Maur>as advanced into 

Tdmil territory as far as Mohur (S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Begin¬ 
nings of South Indian History, Ch. 11; also Contributions of South In¬ 
dia to Indian Culture). But these references can only relate to Anoka’s 
predecessors. On the relations of the Mauryas with the south, see 
also Tari\natha, Schiefner, p. 89. 

* Rock Edict XIII, Second Rock Edict, Dhauli, Jaugada. 
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; that they may 

obtain only happiness from me, not misery; that they 
may (learn) this, that Dev&n&mpriya will forgive them what 
can be forgiven; that they may (be induced) by me (to) 
practise morality; (and) that they may attain (happiness 
in) this world and (in) the other world.” The prince- 
governor and Mahamatras of Tosali are repeatedly request¬ 
ed and commanded to set the hearts of the borderers at 
rest. Special officers, called Antamah4p&las, had to be 
appointed to deal with ■ frontiers-men. Even the mild 
emperor had sometimes to hold out threats to some forest 
tribes. So faint was the line between autonomy and 
independence that the ffontiers-men within the empire 
are sometimes confused with those beyond and both are 
indiscriminately referred to as borderers. * In the heart of 
the empire, too, there seem to be some regions which had 
not been brought completely under Mauryan rule and which 
are called AhS.la in the Khpuath and Sa.rn4th edicts. The 
extreme rapidity with which the empire was built up and 
the equally striking rapidity with which it broke up point 
to a confederate rather than a unitary state. Kalihga, for 
instance, owned the sway of the Nanda rulers of Magadha 
but it soon became independent and had to be reconquered, 
after a most stubborn fight by Adoka, only to regain 
complete independence in the second century B.O.* After 
its incorporation into the empire, a region might retain its 
identity, in large part its institutions and even its old 
dynasty in a subordinate capacity and might be able to 
throw off the imperial yoke at the first favourable opportu¬ 
nity. 

The Inscriptions which are the primary authority for - 
the reign of Afoka, betray a little Persian influence. As 
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^ afmd of me, but may have confidence (in i 


1 Rock Kdicts V, XIII. 

® H4thigumpM Inscription, J.B.O.R.8., 1917, pp. 426—607, 
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Paternalism. 


Senart pointed out, their opening formula resembles the 
commencement of the proclamations of the 

The Insonp- Achaemenides from Darius to Artaxerxes 
tiions. 

Oohus. They come nearest the Naqsh- 
i-Rustam Inscription in which Darius bequeaths his precepts 
in policy, morals and religion to his successors.’ It is 
possible, but there is no literary or epigraphio evidence 
to prove, that the whole system of Imperial organisation 
in India derived suggestions from Persia.® Prom the 
political point of view, the Inscriptions of Aeoka are valu¬ 
able, firstly, for a graphic presentation of the practical 
ideal of the state which the emperor sought to realise and, 
secondly, for a few glimpses into the structure and work¬ 
ing of institutions. In so many words Ai^oka enunciates 
the paternal view of government. For 
as one feels confident after having en¬ 
trusted his child to an intelligent nurse, thinking ‘the 
intelligent nurse will be able to keep my child well,^ so 
the Li-jukas were appointed by me for the welfare and happi¬ 
ness of the country people/^ ^ He tells the officials of Tosali 
that confidence should be inspired in the people, “ they 
should be made to learn that Dev&nampriya is to them 
like a father, that D ev&nfi-rapriya loves them like himself, 
and that they are to Dev&nftmpriya like his own ohildren.^^"* * 
Again, “ all men a re my ohildren,^^ whose ‘ complete ^ wel¬ 
fare and happiness in this world and in the next he must 
promote.® Thanks partly to the vivid realisation of this 
idea, Ai^oka rises above the narrow views of Br&hma^a s 
or others and looks to the welfare of all. “ I am directi ng 

^ Senart, Ind. Ant., XX, 266-66. V. A. Smith, A4oka, p. 141. 

® Infra, Oonclusion, Oh. XVII. 

• Fourth Pillar Edict, Delhi-Topra. 

Second Separate Rock Edict, Dhauli. 

® Jaugada Edict I. Separate Rock Edict I, Dhauli. Sixth Pillar 
Bdict,-Delhi-Topra. 
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Labour for wel¬ 
fare. 


my attention to all classes to those who are far and 
near.’’' Even the inhabitants of the forest were pacified 
and instructed.* * Beyond the pale of humanity, the lower 
creatures came within the purview of the Emperor’s 
activities. On bipeds and quadrupeds, on birds and 
aquatic animals various benefits have been conferred by 
me, (even) to the boon of life.”® 

As a corollary of paternalism, the king must ceaselessly 
exert himself for the public good. “ I am never satisfied,” he 
remarks, ^‘with (my) exertion or with 
(my) dispatch of business. The welfare 
of the whole world is an esteemed duty 
with me. And the root of that, again, is this, namely, exertion 
and dispatch of business.”^ No limits are recognised 
to the scope of state-activity. The welfare of the whole 
world ” was to be promoted in every walk of life and by all 
possible means. Though Anoka’s mission was one of 
moral amelioration above all, he was alive to the calls of 
material comfort. ‘‘ ... On the roads banyan trees 
were caused to be planted by me, (in order that) they might 
afford shade to cattle and men, (and) mango-groves were 
caused to be planted. And (at intervals) of eight kos wells 
were caused to be dug by me, and flights of steps (for de¬ 
scending into the water) were caused to be built. Numerous 
drinking places were caused to be established by me, here 
and there, for the enjoyment of cattle and men.”® He 
encouraged the cultivation of medicinal herbs, roots and 
fruits. He arranged for the medical treatment of men and 
cattle not merely in his own dominions, but also in foreign 
lands.® For the relief of distress, charity was organised on 


^ Jaugada Edict I. 

® Rock Edict XIII. 

® Pillar Edict II, Delhi-Topra. 

^ Rock Edict VI. 

• Pillar Edict VII, Delhi-Topra. 
® Rock Edict II. 
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^Ji^avish scale on behalf of the emperor and his relations. ’ 
Members of the royal family followed the example of AiSoka. 
For instance, the second queen made endowments, registered 
in her own name, for mango-groves or gardens, almshouses 
and other charitable purposes.* In fact, the emperor was 
delighted to discover that people in general were imitating 
his good deeds.® 

The higher concerns of life received more attention. In 
fact, the Seventh Pillar Edict seems to imply that the 
provision of material comforts was only 
fa^^^ ^ ^ subsidiary to the promotion of the Dhamma. 

In Rook Edicts IX and XI, Ai^oka states 
that there is no such gift as that of Dhamma. His 
Dhamma, though free from all sectarianism, is not merely 
the sum of moral duties as Senart supposed. It is also a 
way of life, an outlook on things in general, a certain 
measure of the values of social life. Aioist admits that his 
predecessors had had the desire to pronote Dhamma, but, 
he continues, they had adopted no adequate measures and, 
therefore, men had made no progress. He thought serious¬ 
ly on the promotion of morality, How could I elevate 
them by the promotion of Dhamma ? ’’ It occurred to him, 
‘‘ I shall issue proclamations on Dhamma, (and) shall order 
instruction in Dhamma (to be given). Hearing this men 
will conform to (it), will be elevated and will (be made to) 
progress considerably by the promotion of Dhamma.’’ So, 


1 Pillar Edict VII, Delhi-Topra. Yuan Ohwang(tr. Beal, 8i-yu-ki, 
II, p. 91) says that it was inscribed on a pillar at Pdtaliputra that 
A6oka thrice gave away and purchased back Jambhdvtpa (India). 
The large bounty of Asoka may have given rise to this tradition. 

® Queen’s Pillar Edict, All^h^b&d-Kosam. 

» Pillar Edict VII. 

^ Ind. Ant., XX, 260. 
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^T^Mamations were issued all over the realm, including the 
frontiers. These were inscribed either in an abridged 
(form), or of middle size, or at full length,^^ according to 
local circumstances.^ The promotion of Dhamma was the 
true conquest, always to be preferred to conquest by force.® 
There is, however, nothing revolutionary in Anoka’s 
Dhamma. In one respect, it is remarkably conservative. 
Ai^oka constantly reiterates the injunction to obey one’s • 
parents and revere the elders.* * 

The liberalising element in Ai^okan ethics is the pre- * 
cept and example of universal toleration. Buddhist ^ra- . 

manas and Br^hmanas alike are to be 
reverenced and supported.^ Intolerance 
is declared to be a very short-sighted po¬ 
licy. For whoever praises his own sect, or blames other 
sects,—all this out of devotion to his own sect,—if he is 
acting thus, he rather injures his own sect very severely. 
Therefore concord alone is very meritorious, {i,e) that they 
should both hear and obey each other’s morals. For this 
is the desire of Dev^n^mpriya {viz) that all sects should 
be full of learning and should be pure in doctrine.”® A^oka 
himself honoured all religions.® He declared that all sects 
may reside everywhere.” ’ He should like the doctrine of 
all sects to be pure.® As part of the regard for others, 
Aioka inculcates politeness towards relations, friends and 
acquaintances.® 


1 Book Edicts XII, XIV, Girndr. Sahaaram Rock Inscription. 

2 Rock Edict XIII. 

* E.g., Rock Edicts III, IV, VII, IX. Brahmagiri Rock Inscrip¬ 
tion. 

^ Rock Edicts III, IV, IX, XI, XIII. Pillar Edict V. It will 
appear that ^ramanas did not always mean merely Buddhist priest 
or monk. Of. R^m^yana, Ayodhy^kanda, XXXVIII; Aranyakdnda, 
LXXIIhKiskindhakanda, XVIIT. See also Beal, Ind. Ant., IX, p. 122. 

* Rock'Edict Xir(Girnar). 

® Pillar Edict VI. 

Rock Edict VII. 

s Rock Edict XII. 

® Rook Edicts XIII, IV, XIII. Brahmagiri Rock Inscription. 
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A^oka declares that progress in Dhamraa was promotea 

wo ways_by inducing to meditate and by moral 

restrictions.' Both were rec^uired for the 
operation of the humanitarian code on 
which the emperor had set his heart. He 


Humanitarian 

elements. 


exhorts all to show proper courtesy and kindness to ser¬ 
vants and slaves.* He imposes restrictions on the slaughter 
or mutilation of animals. The Fifth Pillar Edict gives i4ie 
the long list of animals which had been declared inviolable 
for all times and places. It goes on to lay down that “ cooks 
must not be caponed. Husks containing living animals 
must not be burnt. Forests must not be burnt either use¬ 
lessly or in order to destroy (living beings). Living animals 
must not be fed with other living animals. Fish are invio¬ 
lable and must not be sold on the three Oaturmasls (end) 
on the Tisya full moon, during three days {viz.) the 14th, 
16th and 1st (tithi) and invariably on every fast-day. And 
during these same days also no other classes of animals, 
which are in the elephant-park (and) in the preserves of the 
fishermen must be killed.” On certain days no animals were 
to be castrated, no horses or bullocks were to be branded. ’ 
As part of the Dhamma, A^oka inculcates charaoter- 
building. Every one must speak the truth,* guard one’s • 
speech,” moderate one’s possessions and 
Character. expenditure" and be pure and good.’ 

A^oka prescribes that regular instruction in Dhamma was 
to be imparted." _ 


> Pillar Edict VII, Delhi-Topra. 

» Bock Edict IX. 

> Pillar Edicts II, V. 

Of Vinaya Texts, Part I, 8. B. E., XIII, p. x; Kern, Manual of 
Indian Buddhism, p. 99. See also Bock Edict I which prohibits the 
slaughter of animals at sacrifices and promises that the slaughter of 
a few animals for the royal kitchen which still continued would 
be stopped. 

^ Pillar Edict VII, Brahmagiri Rock Inscription. 

» Pillar Edict I. 

« Rock Edict III. Pillar Edict VII. Ibid. 
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Besides exhortations, the emperor employed demonstra¬ 
tions to promote righteousness. It had long been customary 
to summon people by beat of drums to 
tio^s shows and various displays. In a J^taka, 

for instance, a king thus summons a crowd 
to witness the taming of elephants. ’ The Greeks noted 
that the sound of shells and drums called crowds to spec¬ 
tacles as also for war.® But under A^oka, as the Fourth 
Rook Edict records, the sound of drums became the sound 
of morality, calling the people to sacred representations, 
generally from the life of the Buddha, or showing glimpses 
of heavenly bliss.® The whole administrative machinery 
of the state was utilised for the same purpose. The Third 
Pillar Edict requires all royal officers to help in the 
ethical mission in their quinquennial tours. Thirteen years 
after his coronation, the emperor created a special class of 
officers—a set of censors and missionaries—to further 
his aims. In the capital, in the country and in the extreme 
border-lands which were inhabited by 
Missionaries^^^ Greeks (Yonas), Kambojas, Gandh^ras and 
others, these officers “are occupied with 
all sects in establishing morality. . . They are occupied with 
servants and masters ... for the . . . happiness of those who 
are devoted to morality, (and) in freeing (them) from desire 
(for worldly life). They are occupied in supporting prison¬ 
ers (with money) ... (if one has) children, or with those 
who are bewitched incurably ill) or with the aged.^’* * 
Elsewhere he observes that his Dhamma Mah^ra^tras “ ar e 
occupied with affairs of many kinds which are beneficial to 



’ Pick, op. cit., tr. Maitra, p. 189. 

* MoOrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, 

p.68. 

® D. R. Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant., XLII, 26-26. Khadirangdra Jfitaka. 
^ Rook Edict V, Girnfir, 
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_as well as to householders, and they are oooupie 

with all sects. Some busy themselves with the affairs of the 
Saiiigha, others with the Br^hmanas and Ajivakas others 
with the Nirgranthas ; others were ordered by me to busy 
themselves with various (other) sects ; (thus) different Mah&- 
m^tras (are busying themselves) specially with different con¬ 
gregations ... my Mah4matras of morality are occupied 
with these (congregations) as well as with all other sects.” 
Itthijhaka Mahdmatras were charged with the performance 
of censorial and missionary duties towards women. ^ 

In the course of his propagation of Dhamma, A^oka 
attempted a few reforms which were necessary in his eyes. 

_ , He prohibited the slaughter of animals 

A few reforms. ^ ^ , • 

at sacrifices, in defiance of Brahmanic 

sentiment. He prohibited Sam4jas or festive gatherings 
where they indulged in excesses and where probably 
animal fights took place. He condemned many “ vulgar 
and useless ceremonies ” which women often practised 
during illness, at the marriage of a son or daughter or 
when setting out on a journey.” In place of them he recom¬ 
mended the practice of Dhamma.® 

These injunctions might have run counter to the receiv¬ 
ed creed of some sections of the population. But their 
motive was neither intolerance nor perse- 
Afioka and re- ^ution. It was purely moral and humani- 
tarian. Whatever might have been the 
ultimate foundation of his Dhamma in the view of A^oka, 




» On Ajtvakas or Ajtvikas, see B. M. Barua, Ajtvikas; also Jour¬ 
nal of the Department of Letters, ^^^0, V ol. II. pp. 1—80; In^^ 

XX, p. 362; Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1926-27, Vol. yill, 
Pt. II, pp. 183—88 ; A. P. Banerji Sastri, J. B. O. R. 8., March, 1926, 
p, 53; D. R. Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 287. See also J. R. A. 8., 
1^3, pp. 669—74. 

2 Pillar Edict VII, Delhi-Topra. 

• Rock Edict XII. 

Rock Edict I. 

® Bock Edict IX, 
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it is^^n-seotarian and non-theologioal as it stands. The 
phenomenon, indeed, is so striking that some scholars 
are inclined to believe that Aeoka was not a Buddhist 
at all. ^ Yet the Kausambi Pillar Edict, the SS,rnath 
Pillar Edict and the Saihohi Pillar Inscription show 
that the emperor was not only a Buddhist but, what is 
more important from our point of view, he also assumed 
something like the headship of the Buddhist church.* 
Hindu literature and epigraphy prove that priests always 
exercised some influence on the Hindu state but their lack 
of organisation and independent means exposed them in 
their turn to the influence of kings and nobles. The Bud¬ 
dhist Sarhgha certainly had an organisation but it was of 
an intensely local character and, therefore, ill-adapted to 
become a real political force or to resist the encroachment 
of the state. It might be willing to accept the control of 
a monarch whose piety and holy zeal were above suspicion. 
A^oka posed as the guardian of the Buddhist Sarhgha and as 
the arbiter of its internal controversies. Perhaps there was 
a real apprehension of schism in the Sarhgha at the time. 
‘^My desire,^’ says the emperor in the Sarhohi Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion, is that the Sarhgha may be united and of long 
duration.'’ He openly threatened disciplinary action against 
schismatics. ^‘Thatmonkor nun," so runs the inscription 
on the S^rndth Pillar, ‘‘ who shall break up the Sarhgha 
should be caused to put on white robes and to reside in a 
non-residence." The edict is communicated to monks and 
nuns; a copy of it is to be retained by the Mah^matras, 
another deposited with the lay-worshippers, who should 
study it on the fast-day service. ‘‘And as far as your 


^ E.g., H. Heras, “AiSoka’s Dharma and Religion ” Fourth Oriental 
Conference, 1926. For contrary views, Biihler, Ind. Ant., VII, p, 
141; V. A. Smith, A^oka, 36—39 ; F. W. Thomas, Cambridge History 
of India, I, p, 604. See also Fleet, J. B. A. S., 1908, pp. 491-92. 

® For AiSoka’s visit to Buddhist sacred places. Rock Edict VIII. 
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district (extends), dispatch ye (an officer) according to 
letter of this edict. In the same way cause (your subordi¬ 
nates) to dispatch (an officer) according to the letter of this 
(edict) in all the territories surrounding forts.” Elsewhere 
in the Oalcutta-Bairat Rook Inscription he offers friendly 
advice and guidance to his co-religionists. “ The M&gadha 
king salutes the Saihgha and hopes they are well and 
comfortable . . . Whatever has been spoken by the Buddha 
has been well-spoken. But, sirs, what would indeed appear 
to me, ‘ thus the true Dhamma will be of long duration,’ that 
I feel bound to declare. The following expositions of the 
Dhamma, sirs, viz,, (1) the Vinaya Samukasa, (2) the 
Aliyavasas, (3) the An&gata-bhayas, (4) Munigath4s, (5) the 
Moneya Sffta, (6) Upatisa-pasina, and (7) the LaghulovMa 
which was spoken by the blessed Buddha concerning 
falsehood,—I desire, sirs, that many groups of monks and 
(many) nuns may repeatedly listen to these expositions of 
the Dhamma and may reflect on them.” Daymen and 
laywomen should do the same. In the Brahmagiri Rook 
Inscription, issued in the course of a tour, the emperor 
declares that he had not been zealous for a year but that 
after visiting the Samgha, he had become very zealous. 
It will be too much to infer from this that A^oka became 
a monk, though there are P&li traditions to that effect, but 
it is apparent that A^oka was on intimate terms with the 
Buddhist monastic order. A Burmese Inscription at Bodh- 
Gayft of the thirteenth century A.D. credits A^oka with 
the erection of 84,000 Oaityas.‘ In the paternal attitude, the 
moral and spiritual leadership of the people at large, in 
the wide tolerance coupled with zeal for his own persuasion, 
which A^oka adopted, there was nothing original in idea. 
All this had been preached before him or was being 
preached during his epoch. As incidental passages in his 




* Ep. Ind., XI, No. 10. 
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*^wn testament indicate, something had been done by hi 
predecessors to translate the ideal into practice. All the 
same the A^okan state is of first-rate importance in the study 
of Hindu institutions. Amidst the surrounding twilight, it is 
lighted up by its own glorious bequest and displays its 
features so clearly. It represents, in a concrete form, the 
ideal which a Hindu state at its best aspired to attain. It 
shows more than anything else, that in ancient India the 
state recognised no limits to its activities ; it would regulate 
everything. It concerned itself as much with the material 
as with the higher interests of its subjects. It is a culture- 
state. Under A^oka it is a missionary state. A^oka, as is 
well-known, dispatched missionaries beyond his dominions.* 
Of the institutions through which the power of the 
state was exercised, the A^okan edicts do not say much. 

But they make it clear that the king was 
the central and most important institution. 
He thought and planned and advised; he exhorted and 
guided his officers incessantly. He toured incessantly. 
Other kings had indulged in vihara-y^tr^s, pleasure or hunt¬ 
ing tours but he had converted them into Dhamma-yatras 
or spiritual tours.* He styled himself Raja. The grandi¬ 
loquent titles which occur in later inscriptions had not yet 
come into fashion. Though supreme over the whole of North 
India and the Deccan, he was primarily the king of Magadha. 
As such he styles himself in the Calcutta-Bairat Rock In¬ 
scription. He has a personal designation of his own, signify¬ 
ing ‘ king,’ beloved of the gods and of affectionate vision*— 
Devanampriya Priyadar^l Raja, or briefly Devanampriya 
Priyadar^i, Priyadar^l Raja, Devanampriya Raja or Devanam¬ 
priya, as he variously styles himself. It was, perhaps, some¬ 
thing like a dynastic appellation. One of the Ceylonese 


The king. 


^ Rock Edicts II, V, XIII; Dtpavaihia, VITI; Mah&yath4a, XII. 
® Rook Edict VIII. 
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Chronicles calls Oandragupta Maurya Piyadassin. Da^aratha, 
probably a descendant of Ai^oka, is called Dev^nampriya, in 
theN&garjuni Hill Cave Inscription.' The capital of A^oka 
continued to be Pataliputra but he transacted the business of 
the state wherever he happened to be (Rook Edict VI). The 
king maintained a huge establishment. The mention of 
K^ruvaki as the second queen shows that in the harem the 
grade of queens was fixed. The king's brothers and sons, as 
the mention of their charities proves, lived in effulgence at 
Pataliputra and other towns^ and were often associated in 
the task of administration.® Rook Edict I implies that 
before his conversion to the Dhamina, hundreds of animals 
were slaughtered daily in the royal kitchen. This means 
a huge palace and court establishment though it is probable 
that part of the meat was distributed free to people. 
The king seems to have moved about in palanquins.® In 
Pillar Edict V, there is an interesting reference to 
Nagavana, the elephant-park of the king. 

A^oka seems to have had a chief minister called Am^tya 
in the Divy^vad^na. The kingdom was divided into a 
number of provinces, some of which, 
perhaps the more important ones, were 
governed by princes of the blood. The Inscriptions refer 
to four of the provinces: (1) Ujjayini in Central India, 
(2) Taksa^iia in the North-west, (3) Kalihga or Orissa with 

^ The Dipavam^a (XI, 14, 19, 20, 26) calls the Ceylonese ruler Tissa 
Devan&mpriya. A Ceylonese inscription applies the designation to 
other kings. For the Ndg^rjuni Hill Cave Inscription, Ind. Ant., 
XX, 364 et seq. Bhattojt Dik^ita in his Siddhflnta Kaumudt and 
Hemacandra in his Abhidhdnacintdmani take Dev&ntopriya to 
signify a ‘ fool' or * dunce,’ but that meaning was obviously unknown 
in the time of A4oka. See D. R. Bhandarkar, Aiioka, pp. 6 7; J. R. 
A. 8,, 1908, pp. 482-83. The name of A^oka occurs only in the edict 
recently discovered at Maski in the Raichur district of Hyderabad- 
Deccan (Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 1, 1916). 

* Pillar Edict VIT. 

3 Rook Edict VI. 
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it&-oapital at Tosali and (4) Suvarnagiri probably in the 
south. Prom the fact that these were administered by 
princes and that Ai^oka himself had been a provincial gover¬ 
nor before his accession to the throne, it may be inferred 
that royal governors were the rule. The testimony of liter¬ 
ature points to the same conclusion. Anoka’s kingdom might 
have comprised other provinces. For instance, the Jflnd- 
gadh Rock Inscirption of Rudrad^man seems to show that 
in A^oka^s time Girn^r was governed by a Yavana potentate 
Tush^spa. He was probably a Greek by origin who adopted 
a Persian name and sought service under the Mauryas.’ 
It appears that, as a general rule, the province in which 
the capital was situated, was governed directly by the 
king. The practice of appointing prince-viceroys could 
not be free from danger. But, on the whole, it seems to 
have worked well. At any rate, it warded off the ever¬ 
present risk of provincial assertion of independence, so long 
as the central authority was strong enough. 

The king as well as the provincial governors seem to 
have had advisory boards called Parisads, which deliberated 
on all affairs of state, which acted as a 
link between the highest officers and the 
general body of royal servants, and which 
helped the latter in the discharge of their duties. The 
Parisads seem to have been composed of the higher adminis¬ 
trative officers. Their numerical strength is not stated. It 
will appear that the constitution of these boards represent¬ 
ed a further application of the principle which lay at the 
foundation of the military and urban boards described by 
Megasthenes. It seems that the Pari§ad freely debated 
on all questions and that members dared to differ not 
only among themselves but also from the wishes of the king. 
In the latter contingency, the matter was at once reported 


Advisory 

Boards, 


Ep. Ind., Vltl. p. 47. 
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to- the king whose word would, of course, be ultima^ly 


decisive. “ When, ” says the king in Rook Edict VI, “ in 
respect of anything that I personally order by word of 
mouth, for being issued or proclaimed, or again in respect 
of any emergent work superimposing itself upon the MahS- 
mfitras, there is any division or rejection in the Pari§ad, I 
have commanded that it should forthwith be reported to 
me at all places, and at all hours.” The views of the 
Parisad, as soon as formed, were to be reported to the 
Emperor by the Prativedafcas. In Rook Edict III, the Pari§ad 
is asked to advise and help the Yutas in executing his 
orders for the promotion of the Diiatnma. 

Below the viceroys and their advisory boards stood a 
number of officials divided into various classes. The 
Mahamatras. Mahatnatras, Rajuka or 


Lfijuka, Virutha or Vyu^ha, Yuta and 


Purusa. It is possible that Purusa—“a man”—probably 
an abbreviation of Rajapuru§a or king’s man, at first only 
meant a king’s servant and applied to all government 
employees. But in the time of A^oka the term seems to 
be confined to a particular class of agents—supervisors, 
reporters or spies. The high officers of the realm were 
known as Mahfimatras—a term which signifies minister 
or courtier in the Jatakas. The status of Mahfimfitras may 
be inferred from the Inscriptions. In the Siddapur edict, 
the emperor addresses himself not only to the provincial 
governor but, through him, also to the Mahfimatras. In the 
Jaugada separate edict, he wants his commands to be 
communicated to Mah&mStras. It is important to notice 
that the emperor kept himself in touch with the highest 
officers throughout the realm. In the Third Rook Edict 
certain MahamStras are called Pride^ikas, a term which 
seems to signify district officers.' It appears that a 
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provMce was divided into a number of districts each under 
a PrMe^ika. In the Dhauli and Jaugada separate edicts 
the term Mah^m^tras is applied also to Nagaravyavahdrikas, 
probably judicial officers in towns. This indication supple¬ 
ments the evidence of Megasthenes and corroborates his 
general observation that towns had an administrative 
machinery of their own. ^ The application of the term 
Mah^m^tra to various classes of high functionaries indicates 
a supreme civil service of the kingdom, which guided the 
day-to-day administration and from which all important 
officers were recruited. When A^oka started censorial and 
missionary activities, his Dhamma-Mah^mdtras were chosen 
from the same ranks or assimilated to them. 

Next to the Mahdm^tras in rank stood the Rdjukas or 
L&jukas. The derivation of the term implies that the 
R^jukas were fiscal officers but in the 
Edicts of Asoka they perform judicial 
functions. As no other distinct revenue officials are men¬ 
tioned, it is probable that the R^jukas combined both 
revenue and judicial functions, an arrangement which was 
known to Medieval India and still obtains. To the R^jukas or 
Lajukas the king could communicate his commands directly ^ 
or through his agents, possibly Mah^m^tras. As he puts 
it in the Fourth Pillar Edict, Delhi-Topra, ‘'the Lajukas 
also must obey me. They will also obey the agents who 
know (my) wishes. And these (agents) will also exhort 
those (people) in order that the Lajukas may be able to 
please me.^^ While their subordination is clear, they seem 
to have enjoyed wide authority. The Dhauli and Jaugada 


Rajukae. 


^ A terra-cotta seal discovered at Bhita near Allahabad bears, 
in characters of the 4th or 3rd century B.O., the legend Sahijitye 
Nigamasa (Marshall, Ann. Rep. Arch, Surv, Ind„ 1911-12, p. 31). 
As D. R. Bhandarkar has shown, Nigama can only refer to towns, 
not to guilds as some scholars thought. It is probable that towns 
early had seals of their own. 
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Edicts show Mah&m^tras exercising judicial functions in 
cities but the brunt of the judicial work seems to have fallen 
on the L^jukas. ‘‘My L&jukas,” says the king, “are 
occupied with the people, with many hundred thousands 
of men. I have ordered that either rewards or punishments 
are left to their discretion, in order that the L^jukas should 
perform their duties confidently (and) fearlessly, that they 
should bestow welfare and happiness on the people of the 
country and that they should confer benefits on (them).’’ 
To their care he entrusted the people as a parent entrusts 
a child to an intelligent nurse. On them he enjoined that 
“there should be both impartiality in judicial proceedings 


and impartiality in punishments/^^ In 
the First Separate Rock Edict, Dhauli, he 


Justice, 


expatiates on judicial fairness and impartiality at greater 
length. He wants the judges to follow not merely a part 
but the whole of his injunctions on the subject. “ It happens 
in the administration (of justice) that a single person 
suffers either imprisonment or harsh treatment. In this 
case you must strive to deal (with all of them) impartially. 
But one fails to - act thus on account of the following dis¬ 
positions : envy, anger, cruelty, hurry, want of practice, 
laziness (and) fatigue. You must strive for this that these 
dispositions may not arise to you. And at the root of 
all this is the absence of anger and the avoidance of hurry. 
He who is fatigued in the administration (of justice) will 
not rise ; but one ought to move, to walk and to advance. 
He who will pay attention to this must tell you: ‘ see that 
(you) discharge the debt (which you owe to the king); 
such is the instruction of DevAn^mpriya ’... If (you) observe 
this, you will attain heaven, and you will discharge the 
debt which you owe to me.^^ Thrice a year or more 
frequently, this edict was to be studied by the officers 


Pillar Edict IV, Delhi-Topra. 


1 
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Inspectors 

Courts. 
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But to ensure its observance the king arrange 
the quinquennial or more frequent tours 
of Mahamtoas—a sort of inspectors of 
courts, sent from the central and 
provincial capitals. “I shall send out every five years 
(a Mahamatra) who will be neither harsh nor fierce (but) 
of gentle actions (in order to ascertain) whether (the judicial 
officers), paying attention to this object . .. are acting 
thus, as my instruction (implies). But from Ujjayinf also 
the prince (governor) will send out for the same purpose 
... a person of the same description, and he will not 
allow (more than) three years to pass (without such a 
deputation). In the same way (an officer will be deputed 
from Taksai^iia also.” From the last clause of the edict 
it will appear that some other duties were also entrusted 
to these inspectors but all along the emphasis is laid on 
judicial supervision. Ai^oka made a gracious reform in the 
penal law. “ A respite of three days is 
A penal re- granted by me to persons lying in prison 
on -vsrhom punishment has been passed 
(and) who have been condemned to death. (In this way) 
either (their) relatives will persuade those (L4jukas) to 
(grant) their life, or, if there is none who persuades (them), 
they will bestow gifts, or will undergo fasts in order to 
(attain happiness) in the other world. For my desire is 
that when the time (of respite) has expired, they should 

attain (happiness) in the other world.”* So, A^oka aimed 
at giving the unfortunate condemned men an adequate 
interval for petitions for mercy and spiritual preparation 
for the life beyond. None the less justice was to be strict 
and impartial. Anoka’s reputation for justice lasted through 
centuries. In the seventh century A.D. Yuan Chwang 
recorded the tradition that on the representation of the 
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ministers and aged officers, A^oka sentenced his extrava¬ 
gant, wasteful and cruel brother ’’ Mahendra to death. 

Besides death, imprisonment was a regular form of 


punishment under the Maury as. In the Fifth Pillar Edict, 
Ai^oka says that within twenty-six years 
Imprisonment. ^^hiseka he had granted 

amnesty to prisoners twenty-five times. Probably the 
amnesty was granted regularly on the anniversary of the 
coronation. As this was the practice of A^oka even before 
his conversion to Buddhism, he was, perhaps, only following 
a time-honoured custom. Rook Edict V, and the First 
Separate Rook Edict, Dhauli, also testify to the king’s 
concern for prisoners. The aged ones might be 
released, the infirm might be freed from shackles. In 
certain oases, the families of prisoners might be 
provided for. There was, however, a tradition long 
current in India that, in the early days of A^oka, prison-life 
was a veritable hell. Yuan Ohwang heard that shortly 
after his accession A^oka built a prison enclosed by high 
walls, with a lofty tower at each corner, full of indescribable 
terrors and tortures. It was headed by a fierce wicked man. 
Later, it was demolished.® 

Below the Mahtofttras and the Lfijukas stood the • 
Yutas who worked in government offices, 
Yutas, etc. codified the royal commands and perform¬ 
ed other secretarial duties. Rock Edict III requires the 
Pari?ad to order the Yutas to register (these rules) both with 
(the addition of) reasons and according to the letter.® It 
seems that Yutas, too, were appointed for definite 
territorial areas. The Third Rock Edict requires all the 
Pradedikas, L&jukas and Yutas to undertake quinquennial 


* Beal, Si-yu-ki, II, p. 91. 

® Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, p. 88. 

^ As P. W. Thomas pointed out, the Yutas of Asoka correspond 
to the Yuktas of the Kautiliya ArthasAstra (J. R. A. 8., 1909, pp. 466-7; 
Ibid., 1914, pp. 887—91). 
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. foiirs, inspect the whole of their charge and transact 



administrative business as well as promote Dhamma. 
Viruthas or Vyuthas also toured on business of state but 
their duties are not clear.' Besides Yutas there were a • 
number of clerks, Lipik^ras, who are mentioned in Rook 
Edict XIV. To departments of government were attached ' 
a number of DiUas or messengers whoseduties are obvious.^ 
Alongside these officers stood the Purusas—‘ men,' ^ 


that is, king’s men, his agents—acting 
as spies, reporters and supervisors. They 


Puru^as. 


were acquainted with the king’s wishes ; they are said 
to control the L^jukas (Pillar Edict IV), and to be placed 
in charge of many people” (Pillar Edict VII). There were 
three ranks of them—high, middle and low (Pillar Edict I). 
Ai^oka created another similar class of agents, called 
Prativedakas, who were placed everywhere, as he says, 
in order to report to me the affairs of the people at any 
time, while I am eating, in the harem, in the inner apart¬ 
ment, even at the cowpen, in the palanquin and in the 
parks.”® 

Into Anoka’s fiscal system, the Rumindei Pillar 


Inscription affords just a passing glimpse. 
He made the village of Lummini free of 


Revenue. 


taxes and required it to pay only an eighth share of the 
produce. It seems that every village besides paying , 
a share of the gross produce had to pay other taxes as 
well, a surmise which is fully borne out by later evidence. 

If Adoka is reducing the land revenue from Lummini 
to one-eighth of the gross produce, it may be inferred that 
the usual rate was higher. It might have been in the neigh- • 
bourhood of the Hindu traditional one-sixth. A later notice ' 
in the Samantap^s^dika shows that customs yielded a big 
amount. Anoka’s daily income from the four gates of the 

’ Pillar Edict VII; R(ipan4th Edict. 

» Rock Edict XIII. 

^ Rock Edict VI, Girndr, 
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(iifey of Pataliputra seems to have been 4,00,000 kah^panas. 
It is also said that he used to get 1,00,000 kah^panas daily 
in the Sabhfi but this is difficult of interpretation. It may 
mean revenue from other sources.* 

For the rest the institutions of A^oka may be 
presumed to be similar to those noticed 
The endof ASoka. j^jggagthenes. The Divyavad&na has 

preserved a tradition that Anoka’s ‘ waste’ of treasure on 
religion at length forced his ministers to depose him 
and instal his grandson Samprati on the throne.* It is 
impossible to verify the statement but it is possible that 
the dedication of the resources of the state to ecclesiastical 
interests provoked some discontent in political circles. 



1 Samaiitap484dik6<, I, 52. 

^ Divy&vadana, p.. 384. See also T4rftn4tha, (tr. Sohiefuer), p. 287. 







CHAPTER IX. 

After the Mauryan Empire. 

After A^oka Indian history enters on a comparatively 
dark period of five centuries. The 
da^nesT^^ Mauryan empire which was never a 
unitary state soon dissolved into its con¬ 
stituent fragments. The history of the independent king¬ 
doms and confederations which arose is lighted up 
only by some isolated inscriptions, coins and literary 
records. A long series of Greek and Scythian invasions 
from the North-west, which met with varying measures of 
temporary success, makes the confusion worse confounded 
and defeats all attempts at the reconstruction of history. 
Owing to the meagreness of authenticated political facts, 
no connected account of political institutions in any region 
at any time during this period is possible. Only a few 
facts can be gleaned about the activities and institutions 
of state. The re-appearance of Mauryan institutions in a 
more developed form under the Guptas and their elaboration 
in the Smritis and the Artha^&stra suggest that they 
continued to function with uncertain degrees of efficiency 
during the interregnum. 

The traditional genealogies of the dynastic successors 

of A^oka show such divergence that a 
The later Mauryas. . . « o. 

division of the empire after Samprati has 

been suggested as a working hypothesis.* In the 

^ The Puranic genealogies have been worked out by Pargiter 
(Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 27—80). These, alon^ with other 
data in the Divy^vadfina, XXIX, Kalhana’s Hdjatarangii^i, I, 108 
et seq., and Tdrfi.n^tha, tr. Sohiefner, pp. 48 et seq., are summarised 
in the Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 611-12. See also V. A. 
Smith, Early History of India, 4th edition, pp. 201—206. 
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Absence of further evidence it is impossible to be sure 
of it. It is, however, clear that the Mauryas continued 
to rule at P^taliputra until about 184 B.O. Accord¬ 
ing to the Jaina tradition, Samprati was converted to 
Jainism and did all he could to further the interests 
of that faith. So, the tradition of the missionary state 
continued though the objective of the mission partly 
changed. Samprati also seems to have continued the 
tradition of large-hearted religious toleration. Similarly, 
another of the later Mauryas, Daj^aratha, probably a grand¬ 
son of A^oka, extended his favours to sects other than his 
own. He allotted some oaves to Ajtvakas.' 

About 184 B.O. Brihadratha, the last of the Mauryas, 
was superseded by his over-mighty oommander-in-ohief, 
Pusyamitra,the founder of the ^uhga line.* 
The fact that the ^uhgas were Br^hmanas 
proves that ambition or the force of events sometimes 
violated the rule of Ksatriya kingship and that Br^hmanas, 
not content with advisory functions or influence, occasion¬ 
ally wielded the sceptre. The accession of Pusyamitra 
to power was followed by a reversal of the policy of 
religious toleration which the Mauryas had uniformly 
pursued. Pusyamitra seems to have been a champion of 
militant Brahmanism and a bitter persecutor of Buddhism. 
He is said to have burnt Buddhist monasteries throughout 
the Gangetic valley and to have slaughtered or dispersed 
the monks/ So, the policy of toleration, though generally 
observed in ancient India, was occasionally violated 
with a vengeance. In the days of the ^uhgas North 
India was divided into a number of principalities, many 



The ^uhgas. 


^ NSgdrjunt Hill Oave Inscriptions, Bp. Ind., VIII; Ind. Ant., 
XX, 1891, p. 361. . . ^ „ 

^ Pargiter, op. cit., 31, 70. B&na, Har^acarita, (tr. Cowell and 
Thomas), p, 193. Jayaswal, J. B. O.R. S., IV, Sep., 1918. Pusyamitra 
is also called Puspamitra. The former is the more correct of the two 
(Biihler, Ind. Ant., II, 362). 

® Divyilvadfi,na, pp. 433-34. T4rA,nfi-tha tr. Schiefner, p. 81. 
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of which acknowledged their suzerainty. The coins and 
inscriptions which bear the name of a iSuhga as well as 
another name clearly bring out the feudal relationship. 
Bhdrhut in Central India, Kau^^mbt, Pancftla and probably 
Mathurh were among the feudatory states.' The H4thi- 
gumph^ Inscription refers to the frightened kings ” of the 
Uttar^patha and supports the same conclusion.® All 
through this period there are some non-monarchical 
feudatories in the PuhjAb and modern R4jp<it4n&, such 
as the Yaudheyas, Arjun4yanas and Udumbaras. The 
coins of the first two date from a period as early as 
the first century B.O.^ The tradition preserved in 
K&lid^sa that Vasumitra, grandson of Pusyamitra, was 
accompanied by a hundred royal princes in his campaigns 
is another evidence of feudalism.* * A 6uhga inscription 
says that the Sen^pati Pusyamitra performed two sacrifices.® 
It appears that the 6uhga ruler revived the R^jasdya, im¬ 
posed his suzerainty on surrounding principalities and 
only then received formal consecration and titles of royalty. 
The traditions dramatised by Olid^sa in his Mdlavikagni- 
mitra about the 4th or 5th century A.D. fully accord with 
epigraphio testimony and prove that until the completion 
of the sacrifice Pusyamitra styled himself only Sen^pati. 
He is said to have written to his son, “ May it be well 
with thee ! Prom the sacrificial enclosure the commander- 
in-chief sends this message to his son Agnimitra, who i s 
in the territory of Vidis^,® affectionately embracing hi m. 

^ Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, 73, 79,86—90; Rapson, 
Indian Coins, 11—13; Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 623—27. 
Liider^s Inscriptions, Nos. 687-88. 

* J. B. O. R. a, III, p. 464. 

® Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, No. 1; Cambridge History of India, 
I, pp. 627-30 ; J. R. A. 8., 1897, pp. 886 et seq. 

^ KftlidAsa, M^lavikftgnimitra, Act V. 

» J. B. 0. R. S., Sep., 1924, p. 203. 

® Vidisfi- was governed by Agnimitra, probably as his father’s 
viceroy. 
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^ Be it known unto thee that I, having been consecrated for 
the R&jashya sacrifice, let loose from all check or curb a 
horse which was to be brought back after a year, 
appointing Vasumitra as its defender, girt with a guard 
of a hundred royal princes. This very horse wander¬ 
ing on the right (or south) bank of the Sindhu was claimed 
by a cavalry squadron of the Yavanas. Then there was a 
fierce struggle between the two hosts. Then Vasumitra, the 
mighty bowman, having overcome his foes, rescued by 
force my excellent horse which they were endeavouring 
to carry off. Accordingly, I will now sacrifice, having 
had my horse brought back to me by my grandson, even 
as Ansumat brought back the horse to Sagara. Therefore 
you must dismiss anger from your mind, and without 
delay come with my daughters-in-law to behold the 
sacrifice.’” The nine jSuhgas who followed Pusyamitra 
on the throne of Pa(aliputra and reigned until about 73 
B.O. are mere names. Their dominions seem to have 
diminished considerably in extent.’ 

Even during the lifetime of Pusyamitra, the supremacy 
of the ^ungas had been challenged and their very existence 
imperilled from more than one quarter. 
Kalinga had, like Magadha, made a bid for 
suzerainty. Megasthenes reckoned the Kalinga force at 
60,000 infantry, 1,000 cavalry and 700 elephants. A^oka 
notes that in the Kalinga war 1,00,000 men were slain 
and 1,60,000 persons carried into slavery. The Kalinga 
power was only repressed, not destroyed. Sometime after 
A^oka it threw off the yoke of the Mauryas as it had once 
thrown off that of the Nandas. Kalinga reached the zenith 
of its glory under the Jaina king Kharavela, who twice 
invaded the north, about 165 B.O. and about 161 B.C., 


Kalinga. 


* Kalid&sa, MAlavikAgnimitra, Act V, tr. Tawney, p. 78. 

“ Pargiter, op. cit., 80, 70; V. A. Smith, op. oit., 214-15; Cam 
bridge History of India, I, 618—22, 
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Ifreafcened Pataliputra, defeated Pusyamitra, reduced him 
to vassalage at least for a short time and carried his arms 
up to the foot of the Himalayas. The Hathlgumpha 
InsoriptioDj which commemorates his exploits and achieve* 
ments year by year and which now ranks among the most 
important sources of information regarding ancient India, 
supplies a few details of administrative importance.’ Kali- 
hga was not yet part of India proper according to the 
orthodox computation. Khdravela is spoken of as attacking 
Bhfiratavarsa. Like the Maurya, Khftravela seems to have 
carried out a census of the population. The inscription 
puts the population of Kalinga at 3^ millions. Considering 
the figure along with those of armies of various kings 
mentioned in history and examining the whole data in the 
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light of modern statistics, the whole of India in ancient 
times seems to have comprised about 100 millions of souls. . 
The education of a prince in Kalinga comprised a wide course 

_state correspondence, currency, state-accounting, law and 

custom, Dharma injunctions and “ all the Vidy&s (arts).” 
Kh&ravela seems also to have been taught music. After 
his 16th year Kh^ravela was appointed Yuvar&jaand conse¬ 
crated king in his twenty-fourth year according to the rites 
of the Mah&r&jya Abhiseka. It is possible that in Kalinga, 
and it may be, in some other parts of the country, the 
formal consecration was delayed until years of majority. 
The king assumed several titles—Aira (probably Arya), 
Maharftja, Mahameghavahana, and Kalingadhipati.* This 
is the first authentic case of a king assuming lofty titles— 
titles which became loftier still a few centuries later. The 


' The Hflthlgumpha Inscription, known since 1826, has only recently 
been authoritatively edited by K. P. Jayaswal and B. D. Baneiji 
(.1 .B. O. B. 8.. Vol. in. 1917, Pt. Ill, pp. 42O--607) See also B. 0. 
Majumdar, Ind. Ant., XLVIII, P- ^ 

p. 643; Fleet, J. B. A. 8., 1910, pp. 824 et seq.; Bama Prasad Chanda, 
J, B. A. 8., 1919, pp. 319 et seq. 

» Similar titles were assumed by a later Kalinga king (Bp. Ind., 
XIII, p. 160). 
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was a grand city. Kh^ravela repairs 
walls, gates and buildings which had been damaged 
by a storm, rebuilds the reservoirs and restores the 
gardens. On the banks of the Pr^ohi the king built a 
great‘palace of victory' at a cost of 35 lacs. At the 
conclusion of a dazzling campaign, he built towers, 
with richly-carved interiors, to contain trophies and 
presents. Like the Mauryas, the Kalihga kings attend¬ 
ed to the needs of irrigation. Kh^ravela extended a 
canal which the Nandas had excavated three hun¬ 
dred years before. The king was anxious to please his 
subjects and win their loyalty. Kh^ravela entertained the 
capital by songs, music, dances, theatres, other shows and 
festivities. One of the interesting celebrations consisted in 
leading statues of the king's predecessors in procession. 
His charity was as unstinted as that of the great Maury an 
conqueror of his patrimony. The record of the ninth year 
of his reign mentions his costly gifts. He gave a kalpa 
tree, a tree of solid gold, with leaves of gold, accompanied 
by feasts and gifts of elephants, horses, chariots with 
drivers, to BrAhmanas. The qualification of BrAhraapas 
shows the toleration and catholicity of the Jaina king's 
policy. He made special provision for the dwelling 
of K^atriya ascetics. He does something (which the 
mutilated inscription does not enable us to specify) 
for the l^ramanas. Like A^oka he prides himself on 
the respect he paid to all sects. Yet he had some en¬ 
thusiasm for his own faith. He built numerous Jaina tem¬ 
ples. He took pains to recover from Magadha the foot-marks 
of the first Jina which king Nanda had taken away. KhAr- 
avela's army consisted, as usual, of infantry, cavalry, ele¬ 
phants and chariots. In spite of his military activities and 
glories, KhAravela calls himself King of Peace and Pros¬ 
perity, the Dharma King, the Bhik§u (King). Warfare, in fact, 
was looked upon as an ordinary incident of kingship and did 
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Andhras. 


4^em to detract from one’s claim to be regarded 
peaceful. ’ 

The rise of Kalinga synchronised with that of another 
power further south. The Andhras or Andhras, first men¬ 
tioned in the Aitareya Br^hmana, VII^ 18, 
2 and noticed by the Greeks as a powerful 
people, with thirty walled towns, and an army of 1,00,000 
foot, 2,000 cavalry, and 1,000 elephants, had their centre 
between the Godavari and the KrisnA* * Anoka’s Rock Edict, 
XII, mentions them among the southern borderers. On the 
death of the great Mauryan emperor, they became indepen¬ 
dent and, under the ^^tav^hana family, rapidly extended 
their power and measured swords with Kalinga. In about 
28 B.C. the Andhra king extinguished the K^nva dynasty 
of Brahmanio origin, which had supplanted the 6uhgas at 
Pataliputra about 73 B.O/ The Andhras thus became a 
northern power and established an empire which, in its 
extension from north to south and east to west, recalls that 
of the Maury as."* The coins which form one of the most 
valuable sources for the study of the Andhra dynasties, show 
that different systems of coinage prevailed in different areas 
and that the imposition of suzerainty on a region rarely 
implied the extinction of its old coinage. It indicates tha t 
the Andhra empire was not, any more than its predecesso rs 


^ For a brief account of Khfi,ravela’s campaigns, Cambridge His¬ 
tory of India, I, 636—38. 

® Pliny, Historia Naturalis, Book VI, 21, 22, 23. R. G. Bhandar- 
kar, Early History of the Deccan, p. 6. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Ind. 
Ant., 1913, pp. 276—78. N4n&gh^t Cave Inscriptions, Nos. 1112—20. 

* For the KAnva dynasty, Pargiter, op. cit., p. 71. V. A. Smith, 
op cit., pp. 216—217. 

^ For the Andhras, Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra 
Dynasty, the Western Ksatraps, Traikfi^aka Dynasty and Bodhi 
Dynasty hV. A. Smith, op. cit.’217—227 ; D. R. Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant., 
XLVII, pp. 149 et seq.; Ibid., XLVIII, pp. 77 etseq.; Cambridge 
History of India, I, 629—36. 
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or successors, a unitary state ; that it left local autonomy 
more or less undisturbed and that it partook of the nature 
of a confederation. It is beyond the scope of this work to 
unravel the tangled skein of Andhra history which touched 
the peoples and dynasties of the greater part of India. The 
fortunes of the Andhra line vary but it continues in vigour 
until nearly the end of the second century A.D. and lingers 
into the latter half of the third century. Prom the relevant 
coins and inscriptions, a few facts can be gleaned about the 
system of administration. The Andhra l^^tav^hana kings 
generally assumed the surname ^^takarni which became 
a dynastic appellation. An inscription of Yajfia^rl Gau- 
tamiputra calls him only R^ja. * * The high titles of 
the Gupta period were not yet in vogue. Queen 
N&ganik^’s Nto^gh^it Inscription’ shows the Andhra 
king ^dtakarni allied by marriage to the Mar&thA king 
of R^s^rikas about the second century B. 0. It proves 
that a woman, though she could not ascend the throne, 
could act as regent. Another inscription shows that 
Gautaraiputra associated the queen-mother in his ad¬ 
ministration.® The Ndn&gh^t Inscription records the per¬ 
formance of certain great sacrifices in the course of which 
the priests received large numbers of elephants, thousands 
of horses, tens of thousands of cows, whole villages and 
tens of thousands of Kdr§^panas. Twice did iS^takarni 
perform the A^vamedha sacrifice.^ Records of this nature 
indicate that the revival of Brahmanism was aided by 
rulers. None the less the Andhra kings were generall y 
true to the Hindu tradition of toleration for all sects .® 

* Ep. Ind., I, No. 16. 

® LUders, No. 1112. 

• Arch. Surv. West. Ind., IV, p. 106. Ep. Ind., VII, p. 73. 

^ Ind. Ant., XLVIII, p. 77. Arch. Surv. West. Ind., p. 60. H. G. 
Bhandarkar, J. B. B. R. A. 8., XIII, 1877, p. 311. ^ 

® For the grant of a village to monks, Karle Inscriptiot^i Bp. Ind., 
VII, p. 67. See also Ep. Ind., VII, pp. 61, 64; VIII, pp. 60, 66, 71, 82, 
94. Arch. Surv. West. Ind., IV, 102, 104,107, 108, 110,112, 114. 
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The Ruling 
Class. 


S-H-, 

w'y-' . . . . - 

_ ^The ouraulative evidence of coins and inscriptions 

brings out the existence of a ruling class which occupied a 
two-fold position. Aristocrats, styled 
Maharathis, Mahdbhojas and Mah^sen^- 
patis, are clearly high officers of state at 
the capital, provincial or district governors. Elsewhere 
they appear to be feudal lords striking their own coins 
and making grants of land on their own authority. The 
line between direct employees of state and vassals is 
rather faint. Perhaps there never was a clear demarcation. 
One class faded insensibly into the other. The tendency 
to the hereditary transmission of office would bring the 
status of governors nearer that of feudal chiefs. The 
system of payment in land was another powerful factor in 
the same direction. An inscription of Siri Pulum^vi of the 
second century A.D. shows military officers holding large 
fiefs of land.' Marriage alliance between the royal and 
aristocratic families would tend to produce the same 
result.® Polygamy, always practised by aristocrats in 
ancient India, would accelerate the conversion of the whole 
aristocracy into a sort of clan. The government of the 
state would tend to become government by the clan. It is 
clear that there were numerous local dynasties under the 
Andhra kings. Feudatories assumed titles like those 


of Outukadananda, Joy of the city of the Cutus and 
Mudananda, Joy of the Mundas. In the inscriptions there 
occur a number of dignitaries, Am&tyas, Mah^m^tras and 
Bhand^g^rikas, who correspond to officers with similar 
designations in other inscriptions and in literature. They 
acted as ministers, treasurers and heads of depart¬ 
ments at the central, provincial or feudal capitals. There 


' Ep. Ind., XIV, No. 9. 

* R.g., Arch, Surv. West. Ind., IV, p. 99. Ep. Ind., VIII, 
p. 91. 
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w:as a regular secretarial staff, comprising Lekhakas or 
clerks/ 

The numismatic and epigraphic materials at our dis¬ 
posal do not permit a fuller picture of institutions, but the 
literary works dating from the second 
century A.D. or earlier, show that there 
existed an elaborate administrative system/ There is, 
however, one important conclusion to which the inscrip¬ 
tions lead, viz.^ that the state, whether in its suzerain or 
feudal aspects was not the only form of regulation. 
Industry had organised itself on the principle of guilds. 
The Ndsik and Junnar Inscriptions prove the existence of 
guilds of potters, weavers, braziers, bamboo-workers, 
artisans, corn-dealers, etc., etc. Guilds acted as banks, 
receiving deposits at stipulated rates of interest. Their 
honesty and durability inspired sufficient confidence to 
induce rulers and others to entrust permanent endowments 
with them. They were not altogether unconnected with 
the administrative machinery of the state. Deposits and 
endowments were sometimes registered in the hall of the 
town.® 

The history of North India was influenced during 
this period not merely by the exploits of the Andhras but 
also by events outside India. The move¬ 
ments of the Central Asian Hiungnu and 
the rise of Parthia were factors of capital importance in 
the politics of the Middle East and therefore of North 
India. Parthia out the Indo-Greeks from the West and, as 
their coins indicate, forced them to lose their individuality 
in the midst of Indian conditions. From the close of the 


Menander. 


^ Rapson, J. R. A. S., 1903, p. 299 ; Rapson, Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc. ; D, R. Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant., 
XLVII, pp. 69 et seq.; R. G. Bhandarkar, Early History of the 
Deccan. 

= Infra, Ch. X. 

* Bp. Ind., VIII, 82—88 ; X, App., p. 132. Lader8,No. 1133, 1137, 
1165, 1180. 
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" third century B.O. to the first century A.D. various 
Indo-Greek and Indo-Parthian dynasties ruled in the west 
of India but their history is obscure and little can be ascer¬ 
tained about their institutions. An interesting document is 
the Taxila Plate of Patika which belongs to about the 
close of the second century B.O. It applies the title 
Mah^r^ya—great king—to Moga whom Cunningham identified 
with the Moa or Mauos of the coins. So, Mah^r&ya, corre¬ 
sponding to Mah^r^ja, was the title of kings at the time in 
that region. Under the king Patika governed two provin¬ 
ces as satrap. A better-known figure of the second century 
B.O. is Menander, king of the Bactrian Greeks, who had 
established themselves in modern Afghanistan and the 
Punjab. About 155—53 B.O., Menander annexed the Indus 
delta, Sur^^tra or K4thi^wM and other territories, occu¬ 
pied Mathura on the Jumna and carried his arms up to 
Patialiputra. He was driven back to the Punjab. In spite 
of the defeat, Bactrian kings continued to hold various 
districts in the west of India for a long while. * Menander 
is the Milindaof the Milinda Panha and the Tibetan Tangyur. 
His capital iSakala (Siaikot) is described as a great centre 
of trade, . . . situated in a delightful country, abounding in 
parks and gardens and groves and lakes and tanks, a 
paradise of rivers and mountains and woods.”* The 
position of Menander in Buddhist literature and the 
evidence of coins indicate that the Greeks or Bactrians 
were rapidly absorbed into the Hindu system. If they had 
any peculiar political institutions, they perished with their 
individuality. 


P Smith, op. ci^, 210, 227—29, 233-62. On the successors 

01 Alexander the Great, Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 640—^ 
For Bactria, Bevan, House of Seleucus. For Parthia, Rawlinson, Sixth 
Oriental Monarchy. For Indo-Parthian Coins, Catalogue of Coins in the 
British Museum, pp. 36—62. For some surmises about Indo-Greek 
kings and viceroys on the basis of numismatic evidence F W 
Thomas, J.R.A.S., 1906, p. 216. For the Taxila Plate of Patika 
Rp. Ind., IV, No. 6. ’ 

® Milinda-Pafiha (tr. Rhys Davids, 8. B. B., XXXV), p 2 
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The Satraps of 
Surfifltra. 


About the first century A.D. other foreign dynasties 
ruled in the western regions of India. Bhfimaka Ksah^r^ta 
and, some time after him, Nahap^na who 
assumed the titles Mah^ksatrapa and 
Rdja exercised sway over southern R^jpfi- 
tan^, Sur^§tra and some other districts. The line continued 
until about 119 A.D., when it was extinguished by the 
Andhra king Gautamiputra l^ri iS^takarni, who annexed its 
whole territory.^ It is interesting that the foreigners did 
not take long to adopt the Hindu title of R4ja. Their 
other title Ksatrapa is the Sanskritised form of the 
old Persian Khshathrap^van, ^protector of the land.' 
Hindu literature never recognised it but it has been traced 
on coins and inscriptions from the second century B.C. 
onwards. The emergence of a new title Mah^ksatrapa 
which corresponds to the Hindu Mahfir^ja indicates an 
adaptation to Indian conditions. Rudrad^man I is said to 
have won the title Mah^k^atrapa for himself. The Jfin^gadh 
Rook Inscription of Rudrad^man records that he deposed 
and reinstated many R^jas.® It appears that the assumption 
of the higher title was the symbol of the recognition of suzer¬ 
ainty. For a while the title Mah^ksatrapa is in abeyance, 
according to numismatic testimony.^ Possibly, the suzer¬ 
ainty of the rulers had been destroyed and they had been 
reduced to vassalage. The rule of Ksatrapas and 
Mah^ksatrapas seems to form part of the federal-feudal 
conditions which obtained in India. The JAn^gadh Rook 


.J 


1 V. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 220-21. 

* For the inscription, Ep. Ind., VIII, No. 6; Ind. Ant., VII, 
p.267 ; Arch. Surv. West Ind., II, p. 128. 

® Rapson, Coins, etc-, OXLI-OXLII. The distinction between 
the titles R&ja Mahaksatrapa and Maharaja Ksatrapa is not clear. 
An Inscription of 180 A.D. (Ind. Ant., X, p. 167) brings to view two 
hereditary titles, Mahaksatrapa and Senapati. See also Ind. Ant., 
XIV, p. 326, 






[pKption is valuable also for some administrative deta**«. 


The highest officials of the Mahaksatrapa 
seem to be divided into Matisaoivas, 
counsellors or ministers on the one hand 
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Administra¬ 


tion. 


and Karmasacivas or executive officers on the other hand. 
Am^tya seems to be a general designation of high officers. 
One of the Amdtyas is a local governor. Amaca, another 
form of the same term, is the designation in the N^sik Gave 
Inscriptions. ^ The Jdnagadh Inscription shows that ministers 
sometimes dared to differ strongly from their master. When 
the dam of the lake Sudar^ana burst, the ministers did not 
approve of the monarch’s plan to get it repaired. The breach, 
they held, was too enormous and the expense would be 
ruinous. The people clamoured in despair. Rudraddman 
then elected to spend a huge sum of money out of his own 
private fortune and reconstructed the dam thrice as strong 
both in length and breadh. The Mahdk§atrapa prides 
himself on having accomplished the undertaking without 
resort to additional taxation and forced labour. Incident¬ 
ally, it appears that new taxes were often imposed and 
forced labour exacted for public works. None the less, 
the care for irrigation is remarkable. An inscription of 
Rudrasena I also seems to commemorate the construction 
of a tank.* The N4sik Cave Inscriptions prove that the 
state levied numerous taxes. Besides, the digging for salt, 
unless alienated, was a royal monopoly. The visitations 
of the police were unwelcome to the people, perhaps be¬ 
cause they meant some financial exaction. A village, 
granted for charitable purposes, is to be free from the 
presence of policemen and the interference of district 
officers. On the other hand, kings and his relations often 
displayed unstinted generosity. U^avad^ta, son-in-law 

^ Ep. Ind., VIII, No. 8. 

® Ind. Ant., XII, 1883, p. 32. Arch. Surv. West. Ind., II, p. 16. 
J. B. B. B. A. 8., VIII, p. 234. 
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of Nahap^na, gave sixteen villages to gods and Brahmana^ 
fed 1,00,000 Brahinanas all the year round, built four quad¬ 
rangular rest-houses, constructed wells, tanks and gardens, 
established free ferries at many places, founded water- 
places, halls for meeting, etc. The tradition of religious 
toleration was maintained. UsavadAta dedicated the village 
of Karajika to the support of all ascetics, “without 
any distinction of sect or origin ’’ who might keep 
the Varsa at the oaves at ValAraka. He is said to have 
given 32,000 stems of cocoanut trees at a village 
to the congregation of Oarakas. It is interesting to 
note that the money set apart for the cave of ascetics 
was invested in the guilds at Govardhana—2,000 in a 
weavers guild and 1,000 in another weavers^ guild. ^ 
Another line of ^aka Ksatrapas ruled in MAlwA with 
its capital at Ujjayini in the first and second centuries A.D. 

They had to adjust themselves into the 
network of the relationships of suzerainty 
and vassalage which extended over the greater part of 
the country. The satrap Oastana (o. 80—c. 110 A.D.) 
probably acknowledged the suzerainty of the KusAns in 
the north. One of his successors, RudradAman, warred 
with his father-in-law, the Andhra king, suflPered a defeat 
at his hands but got back from him most of the 
old KsaharAta territory.® From coins and inscriptions it 
appears that Kapi^a, Taxila, and Mathura were also centres 
of satrapal government.* * The foreign origin of some of 
these rulers is undoubted but all foreigners were being 




Other satraps. 


> Bp. Ind., VII, No. 7; VIII. No. 8. 

“ V. A. Smith, op. cit., 222-23; D. B. Bhandarkar, Ksatrapa 
Coins from Sarvania, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1913-14, pp. 227—46. See 
also Western K?atrapas by Bhagvdn Bftl Indrajt, ed. B. J. Rapson. 

* Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 86; Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1889, p. 308; P. W. Thomas, Bp. Ind., IX, p. 139; Buhlor, 
Bp. Ind., V, p. 64. See also, J. R. A. S., 1894, p. 641,; Ibid, 1906 
P. 784. 
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lissimilated; culturally as well as politically, into the Hindu 
~ system. The coins of Indo-Scythian kings give Hindu as 
,well as Greek titles. Azes is styled Mah4r4ja Rdjamahata 
as well as Basileos Basileon Megalon. Gondophares, who 
seems to have made himself master of the coimtry from 
Sindh to Arachosia in the second century A.D., has a type 
of coin on the reverse of which appears l^iva holding a trident. 
It may be noted in passing that in some of these coins the 
king and the heir-apparent have the same titles, while in 
those of the satraps, the king is designated Mahak^atrapa 
and the heir-apparent Ksatrapa. * 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all foreign dynasties 
which established themselves in India during this period 
was that of the Ku§ans, which belonged 
to the Ylie-chi. The rise of the Ytie-ohi 
to power in the north of India led to the 
fall of the Indo-Parthian principalities. The Ytie-chi king 
Kadphises I (c. 40 A.D.—c. 78 A.D.) ruled a large area 
from the borders of Persia to the banks of the Indus or 
the Jhelam. His son who has been called Kadphises II 
reigned from about 78 A.D. to about 110 A.D., prob¬ 
ably conquered the PunjAb and part of the Gangetic 
plains up to Benares and probably annexed the whole of 
the lower Indus valley. The conquered Indian provinces 
were administered by military viceroys, to whom should be 
attributed the large issues of coins known to numismatics 
as those of the Nameless king.” He maintained diplomatic 
relations with China and was probably responsible for the 
Indian embassy which offered its congratulations to Trajan 
in 99 A.D. He was succeeded by Kaniska, one of the great 
figures of Buddhist history. The date of his accession 


The KusAn 
Dynasty. 


^ Percy Gardner, Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek and 
Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, VIII, p. 104; R. B. Whitehead, 
Catalogue of Coins in the Pufij&b Museum^ L&hore, Vol. I, pp. 
161-62. 
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•long been a matter of acute controversy. MosI 


^.^pr^ably it falls in the first half of the second century 
A.D. ‘ The kings of this dynasty adopted the title of 
Maharaja which occurs in some inscriptions of Kaniska, 
Huvi§ka and Vasudeva,* and sometimes styled them¬ 
selves Maharaja Rajdtiraja as in their inscriptions of 
the years 11, 47, and 87/ Some early Brahml Inscrip¬ 
tions apply the title Maharaja Devaputra to Kaniska." 
After the additions made by Kani§ka, the empire 
included a large part of North-western regions of India 
as well as parts of Central Asia. The complex interaction 
of Hindu, Zoroastrian, Gnostic and Hellenic elements was 
responsible for some new developments in Malidyana Bud¬ 
dhism and Gandhara sculpture. Under Kaniska the foreign 
state caught up with the A^okan tradition and stood forth 
as a culture state. During his latter days Kaniska adorned 


Sl 


his capital Puru§apur, modern PeshAwar, with a “ great relic 


tower which seems to have deserved to rank among the 
wonders of the world. The superstructure of carved wood 


' On the whole subject, V. A. Smith, op. cit., 263—292; Rapson,' 
Scythian and Parthian Invaders, Cambridge History of India, I,' 
663-92; R. D. Banerji, Scythian Period of Indian History, Ind! 
Ant., 1908, pp. 26—76; J. A. B. 8., New Series, 1908, pp. 81 
et seq.; K. P. Jayaswal, ‘ Statue of Wema Kadphises and Kushdn 
Chronology’; J. B. O. R. 8., V, p. 611; Ibid., VI, pp. 12-22 
Fleet, m various papers, J. R. A. S., 1903, 1906, 1906, 1913, places 
Kaniska in the first century A.D. R. 0. Majumdar, (Journal of the 
Department of Letters, Vol. I, 1920, pp. 66 et seq.) places Kani?ka 
after 214 A.D. For fascinating but inconclusive debates on the 
Kaniqka question, J. R. A. S., 1913, pp. 627-60, 911-1042. 

" Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv.. Ill, Nos. 4, 9, 16, pp. 31, 32, 34. Luders 
J. R. A. 8., 1909, p. 646. ’ 

’ Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., Ill, Nos. 12, 18, pp. 33, 36. Ind. Ant., 
826. 

" Bp. Ind., IX, No. 33. 

For a statue of Kaniska, J. Ph. Vogel, Journal of the PufijAb 
Historical Society, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 39 et seq. 
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CTOs^ iji thirteen storeys to a height of at least 400 feet, 
-minted by a mighty iron-pinnaole ... A monastery of ex¬ 
ceptional magnificence which stood by its side was still 
flourishing as a place of Buddhist education in the ninth 
century/’^ According to the Buddhist traditions of Tibet, 
China and Mongolia, Kaniska held a great Buddhist council 
in Kuu<;Jalavana near the capital of Kashmir. He is said to 
have renewed Al^oka^s donation of the kingdom of Kashmir 
to the Buddhist Church.® Though a patron of Buddhism, 
Kaniska was somewhat of an eclectic. In any case, he 
recognised and favoured other sects as well. On some of 
his coins appears the figure of 6iva.^ Similar eleoticism 
is apparent from the coins of Wema Kadphises, Huviska and 
Visudeva.'^ The Hindu name of the last king is significant. 
The M&niki^la Inscription which designates Kaniska as a 
Mah4r4ja brings a few government oflSoials into view. The 
Dadanayago may be a general but is more probably a judi¬ 
cial officer. The Navakarmiga is the superintendent of 
buildings. The Vihftra-karavhaena is the architect of Vih^- 
ras.* *' 


1 Soug-yan, Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, p. ciii; Yuan Chwang, ibid, 99 ; 
Watters, I, 204, 208; AlberOnt, tr. Sachau, II, p. 11 ; for the monas¬ 
tery, Yuan Chwang, Si-yu-ki, I, 103; Kielhorn, Ghosr^wa Inscription, 
Ind. Ant., XVII, pp. 307—12. For Kaniska’s monasteries for 
Chinese hostages, Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, 66, 173 ; Watters, On Yuan Chw¬ 
ang, 1,203 et seq. 

® Yuan Chwang, Beal, I, 117, 161; Waiters, I, 270—78; I-tsing, Bud¬ 
dhist Practices, etc., tr. Takakusu, p. xxi; Tdr4n4tha, tr. Schiefner, 
p. 68; Takakusu, J. R. A. S., 1904, p. 414; Eastern Monachism, p. 188. 

* British Museum Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek and Scy¬ 
thian Kings of India, p. 132; Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Mu¬ 
seum, Lfihoii^, p. 187. 

^ British Museum Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek and 
Scythian Kings of India, pp. 124 ff ; Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab 
Museum, Lahore, p. 183. 

* Manikiaia Inscription, Liiders, J. R. A. S„ 1909, p. 646, 
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End of Kani- 
ska. 


' There is a legend that Kaniska, advised by a minister 
named M^thar, conquered many regions. 
When he proposed to complete his uni¬ 
versal conquest'' by the subjugation of the 
North, the king's people said, ‘4hekingis greedy, cruel and 
unreasonable; his campaigns and continued conquests have 
wearied the mass of his servants. He knows not how to bo 
content, but wants to reign over the four quarters. The 
garrisons are stationed on distant frontiers and our relatives 
are far from us. Such being the situation, we must agree 
among ourselves, and get rid of him. After that we may be 
happy." As he was ill, they covered him with a quilt, a 
man sat on top of him and the king died on the spot.' The 
death of Kaniska occurred probably about 160 A.D. His 
successors lingered into the third century A.D. 

During this period there were some very small 
principalities, known after cities or 
paliUes. districts, which perhaps acknowledged 

the suzerainty of some potentates but 
which were autonomous enough to issue coins of their 
own. Some Taxila coins have on the reverse the legend 
Nigam^® which can only refer to cities. There are other 
coins which bear the legend Janapadasa, which refers to 
districts. The Bhattiprolu Inscriptions show nigamas or 
towns, gramas or villages and go^this or groups enjoying 
a high degree of autonomy.^ 


' bri Dharma Pitaka, tr. Sylvain I^vi, Notes, etc.; Ind Ant 1903 
p. 388. ’ ’ 

■ Cunnnigham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 63. 

® Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, 164-66,179-80; J R 
A. 8., 1907, pp. 92-93; Ibid., 1908, pp. 640-41. 

^ Ep. Ind., II, No. 26. 

The Mathurfi Jaina Inscription of the year 4 (Lviders, No. 48) 
refers to a lady who was the wife of a village headman and also 
daughter-in-law of a village headman. It indicates that the office 
might pass from father to son. 
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the third and fourth centuries A.D. 
the hypothesis of federal-feudalism as the principle of po¬ 
litical organisation in ancient India. Sylvain L^vi points 
out that the Chinese account of an embassy to Siam in the 
third century A.D. describes Murundar&ja of India as a 
powerful monarch whose suzerainty was acknowledged 
by distant kingdoms. His capital might have been 
somewhere in Eastern India. The Allto^bM Inscription of 
Samudragupta mentions Daivaputra, S^hi, and Sah^nus4hi 
as the titles of the chiefs and kings subjugated by the 
Gupta king. Slh^nus^hi is the Iranian title of suzerain 
and corresponds to the Hindu Mah^r^j4dhir&ja of the Gupta 
epoch as S^hi corresponds to R^ja or Maharaja. 

The best traditions of Kush&n rule are perhaps 
reflected in the writings of Ai^vaghosa, one of the greatest 
figures in the Sanskrit Literature of Bud¬ 
dhism. Sprung from a Br^hmapa family, 
he was a master of Sanskrit learning. According to tradi¬ 
tion, he was carried off by Kaniska from Pfitaliputra to 
adorn his court at Purusapur. At any rate, the two were 
contemporaries. As Sylvain L^vi puts it, A^vaghosa^s 
Sutr^lahk^ra, along with his Buddhacarita, constitutes 
the first chronological land-mark in the literary history of 
India. He is probably the forerunner of K^lid^sa and 
stands at the head of classical Sanskrit literature.' Ac¬ 
cording to T^r^nAtha, he is identical with the author M^tri- 
ceta. In his Saundara Nandam Kavyam, Ai^vaghosa testi¬ 
fies to the supreme need, the indispensability, of the kingship. 

' For the beginnings of Classical Sanskrit Literature, Macdonell, 
History of Sanskrit Literature, 318—324. Keith, Classical Sanskrit Li¬ 
terature, 7—21. Sylvain L6vi (tr.) Indian Antiquary, XXXIII et seq. 
G. K. Nariman, Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism. The theories 
of Max Muller and R. G. Bhandarkar on the Sanskrit Renaissance 
in the 4th, 6th or 6th century A.D. are exploded by the discovery of 
the works of A^vaghosa and BhAsa and the epigraphic researches of 
Fleet, Buhler and others. 
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the sceptre is always to be wielded for the s 
^ virtue and not for the sake of selfish gratification. The 
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king should be the guide and teacher of his subjects.' Here 
is a possible reference to Kaniska’s policy. In the Buddha- 
carita too, Ai^vaghosa paints ^uddhodana as the mighty 
and glorious leader of his people.® ‘‘He illumined his 
people on every side, showing them the paths which they 
were to follow.’^ Here, too, he emphasises the need of a 
thorough education for the prince.® In the Sutrdlankara, 
a collection of pious legends of the J4taka and Avad^na 
type, Ai^vaghosa repeats the same ideas and gives an 
interesting list of the subjects—literary, military, and con¬ 
ventional—which a prince should study. It includes 
grammar, writing, rhetoric, eloquence, the Vedas, literature, 
astronomy, medicine, sacrifices; music and song, playing 
on the tambourine, playing on the conch, dancing and 
laughter, computation, chess, dice, the science of precious 
stones and valuable materials for clothing, silk, sealing, 
weaving, wax work, strategy, sewing, sculpture, painting, 
arrangement of garlands, interpretation of dreams, inter¬ 
pretation of the flight of birds, reading horoscopes; the 
training of elephants, domesticating of horses, carrying the 
lance, jumping, running and fording a river, archery, rules 
of battle array, strategy, etc. In another work Vajrailuoi, 
which is attributed, rather doubtfully, to A^vaghosa, caste 
. is attacked on psychological grounds. All human beings 
are equal “ in respect of joy and sorrow, love, insight, 
manners and ways, death, fear and life.^’"* * Buddhism 
could never uproot caste but it is probable that under 
Buddhist regime it had not the same political importance 
as Brahmanical literature might lead us to suppose. 

^ Asvaghosa. Saundura Nandam Kavyam, Canto I, pp. 7-8, Canto 
II, p. 9. ‘ 

* Buddhacarita, I, 12. 

• Ibid., II, 24; see also I, 14 ; II, 42, 44. 

^ G. K. Nariman, op. cit., 36—40, 200-201. 
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The South. 


it is during the period reviewed in this chapter th. 
iobtain our first glimpse of the political institutions of the 
extreme south. The evidence of literature 
shows that the hereditary monarch was 
surrounded by five assemblies—of the people, priests, 
physicians, astrologers or augurs and ministers. Their 
functions are specified.* The subject is not altogether 
free from doubt but it is clear that southern institu¬ 
tions, even in their first-known stages, differed from 
those of the north. In spite of manifold points of contact 
and resemblance, the two pursue different lines of develop¬ 
ment all through history. 



* V. Kanakasabhai Pillai, Taoiils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, 
pp. 119-20. 




CHAPTER X. 


The Early Dharma S Astras, the Arthas'astras 
and other Literature. 

The period between the fall of the Mauryas and the • 
supremacy of the Guptas was remarkable for the rise of 
Smritis or books of traditional law, eto., 
th^eorTtTcal -^-rtha^Astra, or science of welfare and 
works. classical Sanskrit literature. From these 

literary sources it is possible to glean 
many administrative details which usefully supplement the 
meagre information yielded by the coins and inscriptions of 
the period. Theoretical works have, of course, to be used 
with the utmost caution and never taken as an exact 
description of the conditions of any period but, as expositions 
of ideals and even utopias, they inevitably furnish a peep 
into the institutions they would improve. 

The Smritis or Dharma l^fistras occupy a most import- • 
ant place in the Hindu literature on regulation of life,— 

The Smyitie. religion, ritual, domestic and social 

life, law, custom and polity. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is impossible to ascertain their exact dates. 
Their origin perplexed even ancient writers. h'’or instance, 
Kumarila Bhatta remarks in his Tantra VArtika that owing • 
to the scattering of ^AkhAs, human error or carelessness 
and the variety of topics, the beginnings of Smritis could 
not be traced. The opinions of modern scholars ranged 
over an extraordinarily long period. Sir William Jones, 
for instance, referred Manu to 1200 B.C. Later, some 
scholars brought him down to the twelfth or thirteenth 
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Moeii^py A.D. It is now generally agreed that the Smritis 
assumed their present shape at various epochs in the first 
millenium of the Christain Era. R. Q Bhandarkar placed 
them in the Kusdn-Gupta period, that is, between the middle 
of the second and the end of the fifth century A.D. ^ 
Hopkins refers Manu to the commencement of or even 
before the Christian era, while he assigns Visnu to the third, 
Y^jnavalkya to the fourth and NArada to the fifth century 
A.D.® Jolly thinks that Manu cannot be later than the 
second or third century A.D. while Vi§nu cannot be earlier 
than the third. He would place Y4jnavalkya in the fourth 
and N^rada about the commencement of the sixth century 
while referring Brihaspati and KatyAyana to the sixth or 
seventh century A.D. Btlhler, after a searching exami¬ 
nation, came to the conclusion that Manusmriti existed, 
pretty much as we know it, in the second century A.D.^ 
Manuks references to the Kambojas, Yavanas and I^Akas 
bar an earlier date for the work as a whole. 

The Smritis, though distinct from l^ruti or Revelation, 
claim to bo grounded in Vedic Dharma. In his Jaiminiya 
NyAyamAlAvistara, MadhavAcArya declares 
that Smritis are digests collecting and 
epitomising ordinances which lie scattered 
in the Vedas. As a matter of fact, they have moved far 
from the Vedic tradition and only reflect the ideal or positive 
morality of the various regions in which they arose during^ 
the ages following the Dharma Sfltras. Thus Manu belongs 
to the Gangetio plains, NArada probably to Nepal, and 
Yajnavalkya to Mithila in modern BihAr. The Smritis are 




The character 
of Smritis. 


^ R. G. Bhandarkar, J. B. B. R. A. 8., Vol. XX, No. LVl, 
p. 366. 

^ Hopkins, Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 279. 

* Biihler, Introduction to the Laws of Manu, translated with 
extracts from seven Commentaries. See also the Introduction to 
A, C. Burnell’s translation, entitled ‘ The Ordinances of Manu.’ 
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ai^ohed to different Vedio Schools but the olassifioatira 
of them into S4tvika, Rajasika and TAmasika in the Padma 
Pur4na is merely fanciful/ The discrepancies due to 
differences of sect, tradition, age and locality perplexed 
the later writers who were at pains to avoid confusion. 
The Mim^msa rules, though relating primarily to ritualp 
were extended to law, and formed a recognised canon of 
interpretation. That subject was reduced to what is called 
a Dari^ana or system of philosophy. The Purva Mim^rhsa 
declares that of two contradictory Smriti texts, the one 
supported by iSruti shall prevail. But it was argued by 
some that the other text might accord with a {^ruti text 
which had disappeared. The Purva Mimamsa replies 
that a known l^ruti text takes precedence of one 
unknown. It goes further and lays down that a Smriti 
text, though uncontradicted by l^ruti, is liable to be 
rejected if it can be traced to an unworthy motive. ® On 
the other hand, in his MimAms^ Sutras, Jaimini denies to 
local usage any authority as a source of law independently 
of Sruti and Smriti. A similar opinion is expressed by 
MMliavacfirya in his Jaiminiya Ny^yamal^vistara, though 
in his Vyavahara Khanda he comes round to the different 
view of Narada, Katyayana and others. The Skanda Purana 
expressly admits that where the Vedas and Smritis are si¬ 
lent, the Dharmas should bo ascertained by observation of 
the customs of families and countries. Commenting on 
Manu, Medhatithi remarks that Aoara, as understood in 
Smritis, referred to l^ista practices uncontradicted by ^ruti 
or Smriti. Vijn^nei^vara, commenting on Y^jhavalkya, 
goes further and interdicts action, which, though supported 
by Smritis, is disapproved by usage. Ydjnavalkya- himself 
said that in a conflict between two Smriti texts, reason 
prevailed according to usage. Narada expresses himself in a 

^ Padma Purana, Uttarakhand a, Ch. XLIII. 

* PCirva Mim&riiBft, I, Part III, 3-4, 
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But later writers insist that the function 
of reason is limited to the reconciliation of conflicting 
texts.’ From this whole scholastic discussion it follows . 
that the provisions of Smritis take account both of recog¬ 
nised ideals and current usage, that custom, social or politi¬ 
cal, was often recognised as authoritative in ancient India 
and that the state, in spite of its absorbing activity, had to 
leave a good deal to groups and associations, and to the 
operation of general conditions. 

Of all the Smritis that of Manu is admittedly the most , 
important and authoritative. Brihaspati remarks that the 
rank belongs to Manu, because he 
has embodied the essence of the Veda in 
his work, and that the Smriti text which is opposed to 
Manu is not approved. The Dharma i^tstra of Manu is • 
perhaps based on the M&nava Dharma Sfltra which has 
disappeared. The Mdnavas represent one of the six sub¬ 
divisions of the Maitr&yanl School of the Kri§na Yajurveda. 
According to a tradition, Manusmriti is addressed to Rajas 
and other such personages and not to scholars. There are 
many verses common to the Smriti and the Mah^bh4rata. 
Manu treats of the whole of life, and, differing from others, > 
declares that the chief good consists in the combination of 
Artha, Dharma and Kama, Needless to say, he is wedded 
to the recognised Dharma of castes and stages and declares, 
in a most pronounced and dogmatic fashion, for the supre¬ 
macy of Br^hmanas. Whether ignorant or learned, whether • 
following mean or noble occupations, a BrMimana is a great 
divinity. Ksatriyas derive their origin from Brahmanas 
and are to be restrained if they become overbearing towards 
the latter. Learning is the predominant occupation of a . 
Bnlhmana, but Manu, obviously compromising with facts, 
allows him, in * distress,^ that is, in emergencies, to follow 

* N4rada, f, 40 ; Yajiiavalkya, XXI ; Vijiifinei^vara on Yfijfiavalkya, 

I, V, 136. 
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agriculture, gleaning of corn, eto.^ Prom Manu’s list of 
Br4hmanas who may not be invited to ^rMdha, it appears 
that some members of the highest caste worked as players, 
usurers, actors, singers, makers of bows and arrows, 
keepers of elephants, camels, horses, cattje, tamers of birds, 
architects, tradesmen, agriculturists, carriers of corpses, 
butchers, etc., etc.* The ^fldras are barred from all sacred 
learning. By themselves ^Mras can never form a stable 
society. A kingdom which is destitute of twice-born 
people, which contains very many ^ddras and atheists, 
is soon afllicted with disease and famine and utterly 
perishes. Br^hmanas should not reside in such a state. 
Mann makes no secret of his contempt for manual labour.® 
He wants the king, that is, the state, to enforce his scheme 
of caste-superiority and social duties. In particular, 
Vaiilyas and !§udras should be compelled to perform their 
prescribed jobs, for if they swerved from their duties, the 
whole world would be thrown into confusion.^ It is not 
impossible that Mann’s advice was partially followed in 
practice. It was about this period that Gautamiputra 
Sdtakarni prided himself on his restoration of caste rules. 

Besides 6ruti and Smriti, Manu admits the customs of 
virtuous men and §,tmatusti or one’s own conscience as 
sources of law. Here is a round-about 
• admission of custom and state-decrees as 

binding on the people. When he accords equal authority 
to two conflicting sacred texts, he can only be held to 
imply that reason or usage was to be the deciding factor. 
In his chapter on Civil and Criminal Law he is more explicit: 


' On the whole subject, Manu, I, 21, 89, 91, 96, 98, 100-101; II, 224 ; 
IV, 4 ; VI, 84-37 ; IX, 313-323; XII, 88-90. 

« Ibid., Ill, 151 et seq. 

Ibid., IV, 81, 61; VIII, 22 ; also. III, 154—167 ; 11,156, 168; IV, 4— 
6 ; V,83-84;-VIlI, 418-414. But also II, 238, in a slightly different strain. 

^ Ibid., Ill, 13; VIII, 418. For the ban on ^Odras against pro¬ 
pounding the law, VIII, 20, 






^^What may have been practised by the virtuous, by such 
twice-born men as are devoted to the law, that he (the 
king) shall establish as law, if it be not opposed to the 
(customs of) countries, families and castes. ” Clearly, local 
and communal custom must always be respected and for 
the rest, sound tradition should have its way. Elsewhere, 
too, Manu lays down that legal disputes of all sorts should 
be decided ‘^according to principles drawn from local 
usages and from the institutes of the sacred law. Al¬ 
most in the same breath he advises the judges to depend 
on “ the eternal law ” but, in his view, this involves no 
inconsistency with the observance of local usage. ^ It 
seems that even when political autonomy was disturbed 
by imperialistic ambitions, legal autonomy continued in 
every region. Manu expatiates at length on the ideal, 

the majesty^ of the kingship and the need . 
the ^ policy—Dancia or chastisement, 

but he holds that the king should “be¬ 
have like a father towards all men ’’ and please all. He • 
is probably reflecting actual practice when he wants the 
king to regulate the economic life of the community. The 
king should watch and control traders—‘ open cheats.’ He 
must fix the prices of all marketable goods, mark the 
weights and measures and re-examine them every six 
months. The followers of various occupations, mechanics, 
manual workers come in for state supervision. Physicians or 
veterinary surgeons, who wrong their patients, must be fined. * 
Manu again seems to steer close to facts when he insists on • 
the appointment of a learned Brahmana as the royal priest 
and of seven or eight ministers. Every day they should be . 

» Ibid.,II, 14; VIII, 3,8,46. 

Ibid., VII, 37-63, 146-146, 216-226. 

3 Ibid., V; VII, 8-12. 

^ Ibid., VII, 14-21, 22-24, 80, 82-88, 144; III, 134-136, 143; VIII, 
309, 386, 401—403 ; IX, 266—260, 304, 309; XI, 18, 22-23. 
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on peace, war, finance, endowments and 
administration. The king should consult them first individu¬ 
ally and then collectively and ultimately decide for himself. 
Another official of first-rate importance was the Ambassador, 
a sort of foreign secretary and plenipotentiary, who negotiat¬ 
ed alliances and transacted that business by which kings 
‘ are disunited or not.” Then there are a number of other 
officials concerned with mines, manufactures, storehouses, 
revenue, eto.^ 

In local government the ultimate unit was the village. • 
Every village must have a headman. The successively 
higher areas of local government were 
^^cal Govern- formed by groups of ten, twenty, a hun- 
dered and a thousand villages. Every 
town must have ‘‘ a superintendent of all affairs ” with an 
army of spies to assist him in “ exploring ” the behaviour 
of the people. Local government, as a whole, should be 
placed in charge of a minister at the headquarters. A 
company of soldiers must be stationed “in the midst of 
two, three, five or hundreds of villages for the protection 
of the kingdom.” Manu seems to prescribe salaries in land 
or in kind. The village headman is entitled to certain 
commodities such as food, drink and fuel which the villagers 
ought to furnish daily to the king. The head of ten villages 
is entitled to one kula of land, that is, as much as would 
suffice for the maintenance of one family; the ruler of 
twenty villages to five kulas ; the lord of a hundred villages 
is to get a village in J4gir as the medieval Indian rulers 
would have called it. The ruler of a thousand villages is 
entitled to the revenues of a town.® All this seems to 
have a basis in facts. There was no need to idealise here ; 
in fact, the idealistic vein is altogether absent. There is a 


1 Ibid., VII, 64- 68, 80-8t, 147-61, 
* Ibid., VII, 118-122 
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liOiMi of realism in what Manu says of the need of super¬ 
vising and controlling royal officials. These, though appoint¬ 
ed for the protection of the people, generally become 
knaves and seize the property of others. Evil-minded • 
officials who were guilty of bribery must suffer the confisca¬ 
tion of their whole property and must be banished. Min¬ 
isters or judges who were at fault in the discharge of their 
duties should be fined a thousand panas.' 

Manu’s maxims on taxation throw' some light on con¬ 
temporary practice. In Manu, as in the Mah^bhArata and 


elsewhere, the theoretical justification for 
the large amount and variety of state dues 


Revenue. 


is that they represent the price of the protection which the 
state extends to all. The land revenue should be one-fourth, ^ 
one-sixth or one-eighthof the crops, that is, of the gross pro¬ 
duce. It is possible that in Mann’s age the land-revenue 
varied from one-fourth to one-eighth in different localities. 
Besides, a fiftieth of cattle and gold may be taken by the • 
king. He awards the king a sixth part of trees, meat, honey, 
clarified butter, perfumes, (medicinal) herbs, substances 
used for flavouring food, flowers, roots and fruits; of leaves, 
potherbs, grass, (objects) made of cane, skins ; of earthen 
vessels, all (articles) made of stone.” The duties on traders 
should be fixed on a consideration of the rates of sale and 
purchase, the means of communication, the charges of secur¬ 
ing goods and the necessary expenses of the dealers. Else¬ 
where Manu gives the state one-twentieth of the value of 
each saleable commodity as calculated by experts. All 
who live by traffic should annually pay something, be it a 
trifle. Any attempt to defraud the customs-house was to 
be punished wdth a fine, eight times the amount due. Me- - 
chanics, artisans and 6fidras who lived by manual labour 
should contribute to the state a day’s labour in the month. 


^ Ibid., 123-44; IX, 234. 
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'J^eai^ure-trove belonged to the king. Of property inadver¬ 
tently lost and afterwards found, one-sixth, pne-tenth, or 
at least one-twentieth should go to the king. Lost pro- 


St 


perty, unclaimed for three years, should lapse to the king. 
Of treasure discovered underground, one-half should go 
to the king and the other half distributed among Br4hmapas. 
Besides all this, numerous petty dues were levied at 
ferries; “ ... an (empty) cart shall be made to pay one pana, 
a man’s (load) half a pana, an unloaded man one-half of a 
quarter.” Carts laden with merchandise should pay 
according to the value of the goods. In addition to these 
contributions Manu hints at some state monopolies, as also 
at some restrictions on exports and perhaps also imports. 
Those who violated these rules were to suffer the oonfis- 
cation of their whole property.* No theorist could merely 
invent this extensive list. Whatever the embellishments, 
Manu is pointing to the extraordinarily large number of 
sources which the state had begun to tap by the second cen¬ 
tury A.D. to fill its coffers. He may again be building on 
facts when he exempts learned Br&hmanas, old persons 
past seventy, the blind, cripples and idiots from taxation.’ 

Manu’s civil and criminal code is primarily idealistic 
but a few of its provisions might well have corresponded 
with reality. In the first place, its eighteen 
Hivii and categories are interesting ; (1) non-pay- 
Onmiiiallaw. debts, (2) deposit and pledge, 

(3) sale without ownership, (4) concerns among partners, 
(6) resumption of gifts, (6) non-payment of wages, (7) non¬ 
performance of agreements, (8) rescission of sale and pur¬ 
chase, (9) disputes between the owner and his owners, 
(10) boundaries, (11) assault, (12) defamation, (13) theft, 
(14) robbery and violence, (16) adultery, (16) duties of man 
and wife, (17) partition, (18) gambl ing and betting. Treas on 

Hwcl., VIU, 30-467^7-8, 398-99; VII, 127-138; IX, 44. 

Ibid.’, 133-36 ; VIII, 394. 
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list the king, murder of Br4hmaiias, women and ohil^ 
d^h should be punished capitally. A out-purse should be 
punished by two of his fingers being out off for his first 
offence. If he repeated the crime, he should lose a hand 
and a foot, while for the third offence, he should be punish¬ 
ed capitally. Robbers who cut the walls and committed 
thefts should be deprived of their hands and fastened on 
sharp stakes. Those who sheltered or helped the thieves 
in any way should be punished as thieves. ^ The destruc¬ 
tion of the wall or gate of a town or the filling up of the 
ditch should be punished with instantaneous banishment. 
Adultery should, as a general rule, be punished with a 
terrible physical mutilation and banishment, though its 
detailed provisions are governed by considerations of caste. 
Various fines and damages of various amounts are pre¬ 
scribed for destroying a bridge or a flag, a pole or images 
of a temple or a royal palace, stealing a rope or water-pot 
from a well, damaging a water-hut, breaking the dam of a 
tank or defiling the sanitation of the highways.® Defama¬ 
tion is recognised as a crime though, like adultery, it is 
governed by notions of caste superiority and inferiority. 
It may be admitted at once that social status had, at 
least under rulers of Brahmanical persuasion, something 
to do with the degree of punishment. But it is doubtful 
if some of the monstrous penalties prescribed by the 
Dharma ^&stras were ever carried into effect. If a iSfldra 
mentioned the names and castes of the twice-born with 
contumely, an iron rail, ten fingers long, shall be thrust 
red-hot into his mouth.” If he insulted a twice-born man 
with gross invective, his tongue should be out out, ‘‘for 
he is of low origin.” If he was so arrogant as to teach 


^ Ibid., VIII, 4-7. 

^ Pines fell into three grades—the first or lowest amerce¬ 
ment 260 panas, middlemost amercement 600 panas, the highest 
amercement 1,000 panas IVIII, 138). Pana here is the copper pana or 
kAr^Apana, not silver paijia (VIIT, 136).. 
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^Br^liinaaas their duties, “ the king shall cause hot oil t< 
phured into his mouth and into his ears/’ Even harsher 
and sometimes unspeakable are the punishments prescribed 
by Manu for graver insults which a l^ddra might 
chance to offer to superior beings. Here the Brdhmauas 
seem to be painting themselves worse than they really 


were. 


Allowing for obvious ultra-Brahmanical leanings, the 
judicial procedure of Manu appears to be based on practice. 

A remarkable feature is the introduction 
ceduro!^^^^ popular element into one of the 

most notable classes of disputes. The 
question of boundaries between fields and villages has 
always been a plentiful source of litigation. According to 
Manu if the inspection of various marks such as tanks, 
wells, cisterns, fountains and temples, failed to furnish 
decisive evidence, the case should depend on the testi« 
mony of witnesses. Those must be examined “ in the 
presence of the crowd of the villagers and also of the two 
litigants. As they, being questioned, unanimously decide, 
even so he (the king) shall record the boundary.” 
If no witnesses were available, the case might be 
left to the decision of people from four neighbouring 
villages. In certain contingencies Manu allows that 
the law may be taken in one’s hand for recovering one’s 
property.® 


» Ibid., VIII, 16, 319, 267—73, 276-77, 281-84, 362-63, 369, 

364-66. 367-68, 374-86 ; IX, 232, 271,276-79, 281-83, 286,289. 

^ Ibid., VIII, 48—60. Manu lays down that the king or his officers 
should not instigate suits (VIII, 63). Suits are to be taken up in 
the order of the castes of the plaintiffs (VIII, 24). On the use of 
logic and reasoning in judicial proceedings, VIII, 44. On the in¬ 
validity of contracts, VIII, 163 -68. For provision of something like a 
Court of Wards, VIII, 27~ 29. For provision of payment in work in 
case of inability to pay in money, VIII, 177. 
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Court should be presided over by the king who 
feuld maintain a dignified demeanour but should refrain 
from ostentation in his dress or ornaments. 
He must always be assisted by Brdhmanas 
and learned counsellors. Seated or standing, he should raise 
his right arm and “ examine the business of suitors.” In the 
absence of the king, a learned Br^hmana should preside 
over the Court and should be assisted by three counsellors. 
The judge should try to find out the truth by inferences as 
a hunter traces the lair of a wounded deer by the drops of 
blood. ‘‘When engaged in judicial proceedings, he must 
pay full attention to the truth, to the object, to himself, 
next to the witnesses, to the place, to the time and to the 
aspect.” Manu bars from the witness-box interested 
persons, friends, companions, enemies, those convicted of 
perjury, notorious bad characters, followers of forbidden 
occupations, men of low caste, those deficient in organs 
of sense, lunatics, thieves, wrathful people, those who are 
extremely grieved, intoxicated, tormented by hunger 
or thirst or desire, or oppressed by fatigue, etc. In grave 
oases, however, the moral competence of witnesses should 
not be examined too closely. In Manu witnesses seem 
to share a little of the character of assessors. “ On a 
conflict of witnesses,” we are told, “ the king shall accept 
the majority; if (the parties are) equal in number, those 
distinguished by good qualities ; on a difference between 
the distinguished, the best among the twice-born.” When 
the parties were assembled, the judge was to exhort them 
by heaven and hell, with the utmost solemnity, to speak 
the truth. Besides the evidence of witnesses, the observa¬ 
tion of the voice, colour, motions, aspect, eyes and gestures 
of the parties should aid the judge in discovering the 
internal dispositions of men. Manu recognises two ordeals, 
though he does not dilate on them at length. If one could 
dive under water or carry fire, one should be adjudged 
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^ent/ Manu recognises four grades of punishmei 
—admonition, reproof, fines and corporal chastisement. From 
the last he would exempt Br^hmanas. Corporal punishment 
could fall on any part of the body such as the eyes, ears, the 
tongue, hands and feet. Imprisonment seems to have been 
regarded as a variety of corporal punishment. ® 

Over all officials, judicial or executive or fiscal, as 
over the people at large, the king should keep a watch 
through spies. They are the eyes of the 
king. They are to ‘ explore’ the behaviour 



Spies. 


of all." 

The ideas of Manu are, for the most part, echoed by 
Visnu, who, though technically a Sfitrak^ra, really represents 
the Dharmai^astra line and belongs to 
about the third century A.D. He stresses 
caste and wants the traditional social order to be enforced 
by the state. If the king could not recover stolen pro¬ 
perty, he must recompense its owners from his own 
treasury. For administrative purposes Visnu prescribes 
the same scheme of local government as Manu, except 
that he omits the subdivision of twenty villages. Vispu’s 
fiscal system is practically the same as that of Manu, 
though it is far from being definite. The state is entitled 
to one-sixth of the gross produce of the land, one-tenth 
of the price of the articles sold within its frontiers and to 
one-twentieth of those sold outside. The latter is tanta¬ 
mount to an export-duty which might have obtained 


1 Ibid., VIII, 1-2, 9 -11, 20-21, 26-26, 71- 123, 116- 117. 

^ Ibid., VIII, 127-180, 43. 

If the king fails to recover stolen property, he must make it good 
out of his own treasury (VIII, 40). The king should inflict a fine 
of 100 panas on ministers or judges who might be guilty of illegalities 
in the work of adjudication (VIII, 234). 

’ Ibid., VII, 122, 164 ; IX, 266, 298. 

^ Visnu, II, 2-3, 7-16, 66-67, 98; XXIV, 1-8; XXVI, 4-7. See 
lil8oI,47;II, 17-21. 
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on^raotioe. The king could charge a sixth on meat, 
honey, clarified butter, herbs, perfumes, flowers, roots, 
fruits, liquids and condiments, wood, leaves, skins, 
earthen pots, stone vessels and anything made of split 
bamboo. He could take a fiftieth of cattle, gold and clothes. 
The government is entitled to the whole produce of the 
mines and to one-half of treasure-trove, the other half going 
to Br^hmanas. As in Manu, labourers are to contri¬ 
bute a day’s labour in the month. Attempts at evading 
the customs mean forfeiture of all the goods. A novel 
provision is that one-tenth of a debt which might be the 
subject of a law-suit should go to the king. ^ In Visnu, as 
in Manu, espionage is an integral part of the machinery of 
government. 

Later than Visnu but more systematic, comprehensive 
and, therefore, more influential is Y^jna- 
valkya. A compilation rather than an 
original production, his Smriti borrows freely from Dharma 
Sfltras, Manu, Visnu and the Purfinas among others. 
According to him there are fourteen seats or sources 
of the sciences and Dharma—the Pur^nas, Nyaya, Mim^ms^, 
the Dharma ^astras, the six Ahgas and the four Vedas. 
But he seems to have perceived that these authorities did 
not always agree among themselves. For the correct in¬ 
terpretation and thorough elucidation of law, Y^jnavalkya 
would constitute a Parisad or legal assembly of members 
versed in the Vedas, Dharmas and the three sciences. Its 
decrees should be considered law. Failing such an assem¬ 
bly, the verdict of the foremost of theologians should be 
law. Like Manu, he recognises atmatusti or one’s con¬ 
science as one of the sources of law. It will appear that the 


Ydjfiavalkya. 


^ Ibid., HI, 23—32, 66—64 ; VI, 20. According to Par^saram^dhava, 
152, Visnu permits the king to receive a tenth of the claim from 
the debtor as fine and a twentieth from the creditor as part of the 
expenses of the court. 
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ing did sometimes constitute Parisads for the solution of 
legal doubts and that his own conscience, expressed through 
decrees, was a source of law.' In Y^jhavalkya the sphere 
of government coincides with the whole field of human 
life.® On principles of justice he does not say much that 
is new. He grants that the customs of families, castes and 
corporations should be respected but he would allow appeals 
from their decisions to royal judges. All cases which 
might have been wrongly decided should be re-tried. His 
scale of the three amercements differs from that of Manu, 
being twenty, forty and eighty panas respectively.^ For 
the safety of the king, the treasury and the people, numer¬ 
ous fortresses should be erected and placed in charge of 
experts. 

Contemporaneously with the earliest Smritis arose an- - 
other class of writings, called Arthai^stras, 
treatises on welfare or profit, which treat of 
politics and economics more or less indepen¬ 
dently of religion. The Artha^Astra, in fact, is something 
like the secular counterpart of the Dharma^Astra, just as the 
K^rna^dstra is the erotic counterpart of it. All the three 
seem to have arisen at pretty much the same epoch and 
might have been the result of the same intellectual movement 
* of specialisation. The Mahdbharata professes to quote from 
several teachers who are mentioned in Kautalya and may 
be supposed to be his forerunners. But the oldest extant 
work of its kind is the Kautiliya Artha^astra, discovered in 
Southern India less than a generation ago. Its discoverer 
and first editor, Mr. Shamasastry, accepted and argued for 
the age-long tradition of its authorship by Canakya, or 


The Artha- 
SAstras. 


^ Yfijriavalkya, 1, 3—5, 7, H. 

^ For the attitude and functions of the king, Ibid., XIII, 309—13, 
344, 364-61, 364 et seq., 327-41; XVI, 20 ; XVIII, 4-6, 12. 

Ibid., II, 30, 306; XIII, 366—68. 
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Ivautalya, supposed to be the mighty Chanoellor of the first 
Mauryan emperor in the 4th century B.O. In his Intro¬ 
ductory Note Fleet countenanced the conclusion which 
still finds support with some scholars. But in a few years 
the conclusions of Mr. Shamasastry were called in question 
and a battle of articles has ever since raged over the 
problem. Ramakri^na Gop&la Bhandarkar came to the 
conclusion that the first or second century A.D. was the 
earliest date which could be assigned to Kautalya. 
Jolly, a later editor of the work, argues like Winternitz, 
that the real author was “a theoretician, no statesman but 
perhaps an official in a state of medium size.” The ascrip¬ 
tion of the work to Kautalya or Cdnakya was “ entirely due 
to the myths current regarding the fabulous minister who 
was looked upon as the master and creator of the art of 
polity and as the author of all the floating wisdom on the 
subject of Niti.” Both the scholars think that “ we might 
abide by the third century A.D. as the probable date of the 
work.” Berriedale Keith strongly argues for the same view * 


§L 


4 . 1 * f"PPort of the fourth century B.O. as the date of tlie 
Aithos^tra, see Shamasastry’s Preface to his edition of the Artlm 
sfistra; Fleet’s Introductory Note; T. Ganapati ^astrt’s Introduction 
^ his edition of the Artha^ftstra; Jacobi, Ind. Ant., June-July, 19|8 • 

K. P. t^yaswal, Hindu Polity I, Appendix 0, pp. 203- 216- N n’ 
J-iaw, Calcutta Review, September-December, 1924; D B Bhnii- 
darkar. Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, VII, 1925-26, pp 65 el 

Mookeqi’s Introductory Essay on the^^Age and 
Authenticity of the ArthasSstra of Kautalya in N. N. Law’s Stiulies in 
Anment Hindu Polity. See also H. 0. Ray, Ind. Ant., 1926, pp 170 201 

L. D. Barnett m his Indian Antiquities” does not commit hmself 

but works on the basis of the same hypothesis. V.A. Smith (Gariy 
History of India, 8rd and 4th editions) and P. W. Thomas (Cam- 
Maufyas.***”'^’' ArthasAstra in connection with the 

Oonfere'nce, Poo“na!tt“’'’® *te First Oriental 

A . if®!; century A.D. as the most probable date of the 

to Jolly and Schmidt’s edition of the 
Arthasastra, pp 1—47 ; Jolly’s paper “Kautalya and CAnokya ” sub¬ 
mitted to the Fourth Oriental Conference, AliahAbAd, 1926* Winter 
Review, April, 1924; A. R Keith, J.H.A.S.,’1916, pp’ 
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7' V . 

. / To a student of institutions it is apparent in almost every 
chapter of the Artha^^stra and particularly in the later ones 
that the author is writing of very small states. The idea of a 
big state never enters his horizon. It seems improbable that 
he flourished during the days of the Maurya, Kalihga, or 
Andhra empire. For the same reason he cannot be placed 
during the Gupta period. A lower date being barred by liter¬ 
ary evidence, he seems to belong rather to the 3rd century 
A.D. than to any other epoch. It is impossible to dogmatise 
on the subject but the 3rd century A.D. is the best working 
hypothesis. 


Hillebrandt ascribes toe composition of toe ArtliasSstra to a school 
of Kautalyas disciples. Keith ascribes it to some follower of Kautalya. 
But Kautalya is really in hue with Hindu tradition in introducing Ws 

stated, m reply to Keith, that dctlryah 
IS only the customary honorific plural; that on p. 261 (ShamasastW’s 
^ition) Kautalya distinguishes the views of IcArySh from those of 
Kautalya and Vatavyadhi; that on p. 320 the views of Aodryah are 
distinguished from those of BhdradvAia On A-i- • 

of Kautalya by Bhfi rad vfija and that ofthe latter' aVin^by KautaT™ 

only brings together the opinion of two schools of thought. The 
fact seems to be that (he Artha^dstra, like the Dharmasistra, had 
several traditions and that Kautalya represented one, perhaps the 
most powerful, of them. In his text Kautalya quotes, it leemsf from 
four schools and thirteen individual teachers (D. K. Bhandarkar 

VS' ‘I*®®® Manu, Indra or BS- 

hudantfputra, Brihaspati, Sukra, Vi^mkqa, and Bhfiradvdga are also 
Mahabhfirata. Vfitavyfidhi is one of the names of 
Bhfigavata*^ Krisna m the Pnrfinas, specially in the Srimad 

Hindu Literature, Kfimandaka, I, 
t„J' Ha^akumSracarita, II, 8 and other works cited by Shama- 

tfonZof introductions to the edi¬ 

tions of toe Artha^dstra the Jama Nandisfitra placed the KautiUya 
among the false sciences though about the lObh century AD.' the 
irite fror^Kairiya'^^ borrowed the material of his Nftivfikyl 

The author of the Artha^fistra is also called 0«nakya or Visnu- 
gupta Hemacandra m his Abhidh«nacint«mani (Bombaf Kditfon 

Oppert. p. 961 also call 
l^®"‘ifi®s bim with VatsySyana, the author 
oftheKAma^fttraCShamasa^^^^^ My^bio Society, Vol. 

1-; ♦ ™® identification is not corroborated in the rest of 

fo s”rtoing**^ resemblance in the style of the two works 

J»li vf; ArthaSdstra, both Kautalya and Kautilya occur 

as spellings of the authors name. Both may, therefore, be held to 








Chapter x 


The value of 
the Artha^fistra. 


^ As a soheme of administrative organisation, the Artha- 
^tra is unsurpassed in Hindu literature. It is complete in 
its perspective, detailed in its regulations, 
thorough in its treatment. It makes pro¬ 
vision for all contingencies, for all im¬ 
aginable possibilities. As a statement of Hindu administra- 
' tive theory, it leaves hardly anything to be desired. But 
its supreme merit is its gravest defect as a source of inform¬ 
ation on administrative practice. Here are no incidental re¬ 
ferences as in the Brdhmanas, Epics and Jfitakas, which, 
merely on account of their inadvertence, may be held to 
be true to facts. Nor is politics here subsidiary and, 
therefore, roughly reflecting current practice as in the 
Dharma Sfltras and Dharma i^4stras. In the Arthai^astra 
** everything is elaborately planned, carefully thought out. 
In its own sphere it is an ideal, an utopia. Kautalya’s 
dialectical method points in the same direction. He is 
fond of inventing problems and riddles. Where possible, 
he states, discusses and corrects the views of others—and 
aims at the perfect conclusion. It is thus only in funda¬ 
mentals and in broad outline of administrative structure 
which no theoretician could have produced out of his 
own fancy, that Kautalya can be relied on for the practical 
working of institutions. On the other hand, Kautalya’s 
secular tone and freedom from any religious bias tend to 
show that priestly influence was not always so powerful as 
the Dharma iSastras might lead us to suppose. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult to check Kautalya by 
reference to comtemporary facts. The third century A.D. 

be correct. But of the two Kautalya is preferable. That is the form 
which occurs in the Alur Inscription of VikramAditya V of the tenth 
century A.D. (Bp. Ind., XVI, No. 7), and also in another inscrip¬ 
tion of the thirteenth century A.D. (Indian Historical Review, 1926, 
pp. 669, 786), The name is not, as some scholars have supposed, 
a nickname signifying ‘false’ or ‘fraudulent.’ For the matter oi that, 
as has been pointed out, Suna^epa means ‘ dog’s tale’ and Divodasa, 
‘time-server.’ 
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^wliioli is his most probable epooh, is, as V. A. Smith p^fts 
it, one of the dark spaces in the spectrum of Indian 
^ history, and almost e\^ery event of that time is concealed 
from view by an impenetrable veil of oblivion.'" It can 
only be premised that so far as he reflects any actual 
practice, it is that which prevailed about the 2nd or 3rd 
century A.D. 

The general political conditions in Kautalya are the 
same as in Manu, Visnu and Y4jnavalkya and are not out 
of harmony with what little we know of the 
cal^concHtions.^' Country between the fall of the Maury an 
empire and the rise of the Gupta Empire. 
Causes of war among the small states into which the 
country was divided were always present. The clearing 
of forests on the frontiers of two or more states seem to 
have led to complications. The schemes of colonisation 
which might follow were another fruitful source of mis¬ 
understandings. Irrigation from the long rivers which ran 
through more than one state presented its own difficulties. 
Frontiers themselves were a problem. Then there were all 
the petty insults, real or imaginary, to the honour and 
dignity of sovereigns. Mere aggression, the quest for 
empire, which public opinion, political philosophy and tradi¬ 
tion had sanctified, made confusion worse confounded. 
It was noticed that a given state—-call lit A—-tended to 
embroil itself with its neighbours, say, the states of the 
circle X. These, in their turn, would be at daggers drawn 
with their adjacent neighbours, say of the circle Y. It 
seems to follow that these last would be allies of the state 
A. But as some states of the circles X and Y themselves 
adjoined one another, and were therefore likely foes, the 
general rule of political alliance and hostility was disturbed. 
On a balance of considerations it appeared that some would 


' Early History of India, p. 212, also p. 276. 




be foes, some allies, others neutral, and yet others com¬ 
pletely indifferent to A. If you imagine a third circle Z, a 
more delicate balance will have to be struck. On the 
whole, a single group of alliances and enmities and neutrali¬ 
ties would consist of twelve kings which might be classified 
as follows:— 

I. (1) The Vijigisu or would-be-conqueror in the 
centre. 

IT. Five kings in front of the Vijigf§u, thus :~ 

(2) Ari, the enemy. 

^ (3) Mitraprakriti, the friend of the Vijigisu. 

(4) Arimitra, friend of the friend of Vijigisu. 

(5) Mitramitra, friend of the friend of Vijigisu. 

(6) ArimitiAmitra—friend of the enemy's friend. 

HI. Behind the Vijigisu :— 

(7) P4rsnigr4ha—a rearward enemy. 

(8) Akranda — a rearward friend. 

fO) P^rsnigrahas^ra — friend of the rearward 
enemy. 

(10) Akrandas^ra—friend of the rearward friend. 

IV. (11) Madhyaina—intermediary. 

(12) Ud^sina —or neutral. 

The idea is further subjected to mechanical and 
mathematical treatment until it gives rise to jig-saw 
puzzles which stray from reality as they advance in 
ingenuity. But from all that one thing emerges very 
clearly. Every state stood in all sorts of relationships . 
with others ranging from complete indifference to deadly 
hostility or close alliance. In Kautalya, interstatal diplo- • 
maoy knows no morality. Neither unprovoked aggression, - 
nor the violation of the neutrality of other states seems 
to cause any surprise. Spies and other secret agents revel • 
m falsehood or immorality and freely resort to treachery, 
poison and the dagger. A strong power is expressly 


jmisrify 
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:::::^^joined to embark on a career of conquest, subdue state 
after state and stand forth as the one all-embracing sover¬ 
eign. Kautalya makes one approach to principle in diplo- 
^ macy. He unfolds the idea of a balance of power. A king 
might represent to the neighbouring circle of states that 
a particular sovereign was growing too powerful, that he 
might destroy them all and that all should, therefore, march 
against him. Even this idea of balance, however, is only 
part of the general calculation which dominates the whole 
theory of infcerstatal relationships. 

^. On the other hand, Kautalya advises the conclusion of 
I treaties and even defensive and offensive alliances in fur- 
i therance of common interests, such as the plantation of 
J colonies, the clearing of forests, reclamation of wild tribes, 
? construction of long trade-routes, fortification of strategic 
centres and the working of mines. 

Wars and alliances of a certain character resulted in 
the establishment of the relation of protector and protecto¬ 


rate. Driven to extremities, a weak state 
might purchase peace by sacrifice of its 


Protectorates. 


honour, by consenting to furnish hostages, by paying indem¬ 
nity, or by binding itself to military service. But under 
favourable circumstances it might violate its agreements. 
There were ways and ways of commencing a war of 
liberation. A hostage might be encouraged to escape in 
any one of innumerable ways. And so forth. The whole 
subject is treated with an inexhaustible wealth of detail, 
supposition and ingenuity. On the other hand, the suzerain 
should do all he can to keep a permanent hold on his fresh 
acquisitions. Here force would be of little avail. Conciliation 
was the right policy. The suzerain should not attempt to 
bring a new acquisition into uniformity with his original 
territory. To use a modern term, there should be no annex¬ 
ation. The subdued dynasty should be maintained on the 
throne. Let the suzerain rescue the dependent princes from 
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Tnisic^rtunes, redress their grievances, treat them with honour 
and kindness and even shower on them wealth and dignity. 
Their family and property rights should be respected. Nor 
should these principles be departed from on the death of 
the first vassal. The latter’s son should be duly crowned. 
The people of the feudatory states should be disturbed as 
little as possible. Manners and customs corresponded to 
conveniences and should be respected by the suzerain. 
What was good for one place might not be good for another. 

All the same, the strictest watch should be kept on 
the vassals—the S^mantas as they are called. All their 
secrets must be ascertained through spies, through pros¬ 
titutes, through all other conceivable means, fair and foul. 
The most shameless falsehoods and immoralities might be 
employed to keep them disunited. Nor should the secret 
dagger or poison be spared in case of need. On all this 
Kautalya dilates at great length and in a manner which 
might have shocked Machiavelli himself. He cannot be 
taken as an exact mirror of existing conditions. Here, as 
everywhere else, his imagination, his turn for systematis¬ 
ation, his genius for classification are discernible. But 
he leaves no doubt that the ordinary state in his time com¬ 
prised many feudatories whose relations with the suzerain 
were often clouded by suspicion and occasionally charac¬ 
terised by ferocity and treachery on one side or the other. ^ 


^ Kautalya, ArthaiS&stra ed. Shamasastry, Book VII, pp. 201—319, 
880, 407. 

Ot K^mandaka (who, according to Winternitz, lived in the 
8th century A.D., and according to others in the 6th or 7th century 
and who based his NttisSra almost entirely on Kautalya), VIII, 20, 
16-17; IX, 46, 2—21, 76; X, 18—22; XVII, 2-3. Also the Agni Pur&^a, 
Canto OOXL. 

Borne of the maxims of Kautalya are condemned by BAna, in his 
Kfidambari, ed. Peterson, Vol. I, p. 109. 

For a comparison, not altogether accurate, of Kautalya with 
Machiavelli, see G. B. Botazzi, Precursor! di Nicolo Machiavelli in 
Grecia ad in India, Kautalya ad Thuoidide, tr. B. K. Barker, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, 1926. 
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On the whole, Manu stands on a much higher moral 
pedestal than Kautalya. Once he interdicts aJl treacherous 
conduct on the part of a king. On the 
with Manu conclusion of a victorious campaign a king 

should display gentleness and generosity. 
After ascertaining the desires of the vanquished, he should 
instal a scion of the fallen dynasty on the throne, if need 
be, on his own terms. He should honour his new protdgd 
and the latter’s principal officials with precious gifts. Pro¬ 
mises of safety should be proclaimed and the customs of 
the people declared authoritative. Even Manu, however, 
permits the devastation of hostile territory in times of war. 
When a king has shut up his foe in a town, “ let him sit en¬ 
camped, harass his kingdom, and continually spoil his grass, 
food, fuel and water. Likewise let him destroy the tanks, 
ramparts and ditches.” Even in Manu, it is almost the duty 
of a king to sow dissensions in the ranks of his enemies.^ 

On these matters as on so many others Visnu reads 
like an echo of Manu. The old dynasty of a conquered 
country should be maintained, unless it 
is of ignoble descent. So far as possible, 
a conqueror should invest a prince of the same line with 
the ‘ royaP dignity.® In his scheme of foreign policy as 
in domestic administration spies play an important part.® 
Y4jnavalkya, too, expounds the usual policies of con¬ 
ciliation, diplomacy, fraud and force. When a country has 
been conquered, its customs, laws, and 
Yajfiavalkya. family usages must be maintained. On 
the other hand, a king should attack the enemy when the 
latter is weak and his realm is filled with corn and pro¬ 
visions. Nothing can be more meritorious than to acquire 
wealth by war and bestow it on BiAhmanas.® 


^ Manu, VII, 104, 122, 164, 168-207 ; IX, 266, 298. 
® Visnu, III, 47—9. 

» Ibid., Ill, 36. 

^ Yajftavalkya, XIII, 321, 363. 
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The cumulative evidence of Manu, Kautalya, Vi^^u 
and Ydjnavalkya, all of whom belong to the great interreg¬ 
num between the Mauryas and the Guptas tends to show 


^ that the country was divided into a large number of states, 
that they were constantly vacillating between the status 
of suzerain and that of vassal, that many a state had a 
number of dependencies and that the internal autonomy 
of a dependency was generally, though not uniformly, res¬ 
pected, that the status of a protectorate was most difficult to 
define ranging as it did from almost complete independence 
to practical annexation, that the acknowledgment of 
suzerainty might have been merely nominal in some oases, 
while other states might have been reduced to mere estates. 
Kautalya’s reference to some people as i^astropa-jivinah 
IS obscure but it probably means those who lived by their 
arms and refers to some warlike clans.' His characterisa¬ 
tion of Dvairkjya as productive of rivalry and mutual con¬ 
flict leading to destruction indicates some peoples who 
had not evolved a regular form of monarchical government.” 
In the vocabulary of politics, feudalism is the only word, 
that describes this state of things. The difference between' 
the conditions of medieval Europe and the India of the 
early Christian era is apparent but the actual position of 
the state and its head show points of resemblance in either 
country. It is the institutions of such a small state, ridden 
^ by feudalism, that Kautalya seeks to portray in what 
appeared to him an ideal form. 

The scope of the activity of the state in Kautalya 
includes practically everything. It should promote true 

The scope of Kautalya wants it to re¬ 

state-activity. gulate the age and conditions under 
which one might renounce the world. 


' Artha^ftstra (ed. Sbamasastry), p, 3V6. 
” Ibid., p. 323. 
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The State should see that husband and wife, father 
and son, brother and sister, uncle and 

SocWLigWation. nephew, teacher and pupil are faithful 

to one another and do not play each 

other false. The state itself should provide support to 

poor, pregnant women, to their new-born offspring, to 
orphans, to the aged, the infirm, the afflicted and the 
helpless.' He lays down when men may use witchcraft 
to gain the affections of their wives or sweethearts and 
when, for instance, in oases of perversion for incestuous 
purposes, it was to be punished with mutilation or death. ^ 
He prescribes the conditions of divorce, separation, second 
or subsequent marriages, ways of teaching manners to 
refractory women.® Detailed and minute are his provisions 
for safeguarding the honour of women, the safety of im¬ 
mature girls, relations of lovers, etc.”* His law of adultery, 
proceeds on lines of caste. ® Coming to elopement, he would 
legislate on every step, on every possibility, in that compli¬ 
cated affair.® He classifies prostitutes, places them under a 
state superintendent, prescribes their fees, checks their ten¬ 
dency to extravagance, limits their expenditure, lays down 
their conduct in detail towards their paramours, provides 
for their safety and does not fail to decree that one-fifteenth 
of their income should go to the state. 


^ Ibid., pp. 47-48; 199. Differing from Manu (VIII, 138) and 
others, Kautalya gives the following scale of fines ; the first amerce¬ 
ment ranging from 48 to 98 papas, the middlemost amercement 
ranging from 200 to 600 pan as, and the highest ranging from 600 
to 1,000 panas. 

a Ibid., 232—36. 

3 Ibid., 163-69. 

^ Ibid., 124, 183, 228-29. 

® Ibid., 199,232—36. 

® Ibid., 232-36. 

’ Ibid,, 124-26,184. 
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Gambling. 


5 The state should facilitate, regulate and control public 
amusements and entertainments. It was to assist the 
Amusements foundation of academies where actors 

and Entertain- and aotresses might learn reading and 

writing, music and song, dancing and 
painting and where they might master a complete 
code of deportment and blandishment. The movements of 
dancers, rope-dancers, buffoons, jugglers, mimic players 
and troubadours were to be regulated and a fifteenth of 
their incomes taken as the dues of the state. * 

Gambling was to be controlled by a Superintendent 
who should appoint definite places, supply water and 
other conveniences, of course, for a con¬ 
sideration, and hire out dice at the rate 
of a K4kni per pair. He was to appropriate five per cent, 
of all winnings for the state. To play anywhere else 
should mean a fine of twelve panas. The same rules apply 
to all betting and challenging, except in learning and art. 
While the play was in progress, the superintendent should 
exert all his psychological skill in detecting thieves and 
spies.® 

The same three fold motive of regulating life, detecting 
thieves and spies, and securing some revenue for the state 
Excise underlies Kautalya’s excise policy. In 

town and country, camp and forts, the 
state should itself establish liquor shops at suitable dis¬ 
tances from one another or license private individuals to 
do so according to the laws of supply and demand. Kautalya 
would furnish public houses with beds and seats and en¬ 
hance their attractions with scents, garlands of flowers, 
water and other comforts. Stringent regulations on the 
sale and use of liquor and other fermentations are given 



^ Ibid., 48-49, 126, 202. 
= Ibid., 197-98. 
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the code of temperance was to be relaxed for four 
, days on occasions of festivity, fairs and pilgrimages. * On the 
slaughter of animals and the sale of meat, Kautalya is 
. equally minute/ According to the Arthai^4stra, all 
professions and occupations are to be controlled by the 
state. For instance, physicians should report all oases of 
grave illness to the government. If death occurred in an 


unreported case, the physician should be 
punished with the first amercement. If 
in any case death was due to his care- 


Oontrol of 
Professions. 


lessness, he should receive the middlemost amercement, 
while positive neglect or indifference was to be treated 
as assault or violence.^ Similarly, rules with an amazing 
fulness of detail are given for the conduct of goldsmiths, 
weavers of various descriptions, washermen, and others,"* 
while a series of veritable draft statutes of labourers pre¬ 
scribes, inter alia, that artisans must fulfil their engagements 
as to time, place and form of work and obey the instruc¬ 
tions duly given, on pain of forfeiting their ways or pay¬ 
ing damages or both.® 

In Kautalya the state itself appears as the biggest of . 
all business concerns. Details apart, the theory probably 


reflects a fact. There are some small * 
states even to-day, for instance, in Central 
India, which stand forth as business 


The state as a 


business concern. 


corporations to supplement their regular revenue. The 
proceeds from the crown lands and such of the revenue 
as was paid in kind are likely to have formed a vast store. 
The land or ‘ ocean ^ mines would yield large quantities of 
salt, pearls, precious stones and metals. The forests 

* Ibid., 119-21. 

= Ibid., 122-23. 

» Ibid., 202. 

^ Ibid., 201. 

» Ibid., 201, 204. 
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'--woul<f yield valuable timbers, fire-wood, fodder, and various 
animal products—teeth and tusks, bones, horns, hides and 
so forth. There seem to have been some state-monopolies. 
Besides, there were factories of oils, etc., which employed 
large numbers of men and women. The stores and fac¬ 
tories were under the charge of the KosthagSra. The sale of 
raw produce or manufactured articles belonging to the state 
was managed by a superintendent who fixed the markets, 
prices and so on, or by Kosth&gSra who also regulated 
barter, etc. ‘ The state is to own ships and boats and ply 
them on hire at fixed rates. “ 

It need hardly be stated that Kau^alya would regulate 
the whole economic life of the community. He would 
promote the prosperity of the people by 
all conceivable means. The agricultural 
population should be more or less evenly distributed. 

The state should encourage immigration 
and emigration to remedy the scarcity of 
population or relieve congestion, and should found new 
villages. Land which the state cleared of forests should 
be given to cultivators for life. Crown-lands might be 
cultivated partly by slaves, prisoners, and hired labourers 
who, as well as their overseers, should be paid according to 
the work done. Those who did not cultivate the land 
themselves should employ labourers or forfeit the property. 
If the peasants promptly paid government dues, they should 
be supplied with grains, cattle or money on favourable terms 
to relieve their distress. Uncultivated land was to be used 
for pasture. Groups of ten, two hundred, four hundred and 
eight hundred villages should be guarded by fortresses of 
varying strength.® Kautalya wants a meteorological depart- • 
ment to study the weather in the interests of agriculture. 


Economic life. 


Agricultural. 


^ Ibid., 93—6, 
etc., Ibid., 113-16, 


3-101. For the rules of work, rewards, bonuses, 


" Ibid., 126—28, 140-41. 
* Ibid., 116—18. 
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He has an elaborate system of irrigation from tanks, wells, 
rivers and canals. The charges were to be a third, a 
fourth, or a fifth of the produce of the irrigated soil, accord¬ 
ing to the source or method of irrigation. Any wanton 
interference with irrigation facilities was to be severely 
punished.' For relief of famine, the state granaries should 
open their doors, the rich should be compelled to yield up 
their hordes of grain, heavy taxes should be levied on 
wealthy people, hunting and fishing should be resorted to 
on a grand scale; emigration to the sea-shore, and to the 
banks of lakes, rivers, etc., should be encouraged; wherever 
possible, grains, vegetables, roots and fruits should be 
intensively cultivated. Relief should be sought from 
friendly states in the neighbourhood; prayers should go 
forth to the higher powers ; the gods Mah&kacoha, and 
Indra, the gods of the mountains and the holy Ganges 
should be worshipped.” 

Passing from agriculture to commerce, Kautalya Vculd 
license merchants to collect grains and 
other commodities for wholesale business 
and would confiscate the goods of unlicensed mercantile 
houses. On a variety of considerations such as the outlay 
of capital, the interest thereon, the quantity manufactured, 
the amount of toll, the expenses of hire, and so forth, the 
Superintendent of Commerce should strike the balance and 
fix the prices. In wholesale transactions a five per cent. . 
profit should be allowed on home commodities and ten per 
cent, on foreign ones. But if the merchants failed to dispose 
of their stock wholesale, or if obstructions in traffic put 
them to loss, a higher rate of profit should be allowed. 


Oommerce. 


* Ibid., 47, 117, 144,227. Se© also p. 228 for protection of haryests* 
For other agricultural measures and for protection against cattle- 
disease, Ibid., 48-49, 140-41. 

“ Ibid., 206-07. 
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CHAPTER X 


Frauds in this matter should be punished heavily aocord- 


mg to the amounts involved. Combinations among 
capitalists for fraudulent purposes and any other attempts 
at deception, or adulteration of goods were to be severely 
dealt with. Rates of interest on loans and mortgages 
should be fixed at 15 and 12^ per cent.' Kautalya would 
so regulate the customs as to secure the effective control 
of the market. All sales must be transacted in the market¬ 
place. All imports and exports are to be taxed. On 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, roots, bulbous roots, dried meat 
and dried fish, 16f per cent, should be charged ; on fibrous 
garments, cotton cloths, silk, mail armour, red arsenic, 
vermilion, metals, colouring ingredients, sandals, pungents, 
ferments, dresS and so forth, wine, ivory, skins, raw 
materials for fibrous or cotton garments, carpets or 
curtains, products from worms, goats, and sheep—10 or 
6f per cent.; on some cloths, quadrupeds, bipeds, threads, 
cotton, scents, medicines, wood, bamboo, fibres, skins, clay- 
pots, grains, oils, sugar, salt, liquor, cooked rice and so 
forth, 4 or 6 per cent. The tolls on conch-shells, diamonds, 
precious stones, pearls, corals, and necklaces should be 
determined by experts according to the time, cost 
and finish of the articles. It is emphasised that the sales 
in the market-place should be made by public proclamation. 
Smuggling, fraudulent combinations, adulterations were to 
be severely punished. Besides the principal dues, there 
are some minor tolls, ferry-charges, road-cesses, from 
which a number of articles are, according to their destina¬ 
tion and purpose, exempted.* The state is to provide, 
manage and regulate the Rftja-marga or the king’s high¬ 
way, Rftstra-patha or the state road, and paths for 
animals, paths for asses and camels, cart-tracks, foot-paths, 
pasture-paths, shop-paths, defile-paths cremation-paths, etc. 

* Ibid., 137, 174,203-04. ~ 

“ Ibid., 113—16. 
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Guilds. 


the main thoroughfares, pillars at intervals of half a 
kos, should be set up to serve as sign posts. ^ 

Kautalya is willing to grant privileges and oonoessions 
to guilds, and to protect them from outside competition, 
but ho wants the state to maintain a 
tight hold on all corporations. The 
superintendent of accounts should register the profes¬ 
sions, customs and professions of various guilds. 
Three commissioners, enjoying the confidence of the guilds, 
should be appointed to receive the deposits which should 
be returned in times of distress. On the other hand, when 
the state is in need of money, Kautalya would permit it to 
rob guilds by any shameless frauds.* * 

Besides guiding the day-to-day life of the community, 
the state should provide for all national calamities. Pesti¬ 
lences are to be fought by organised 
bands of physicians and by supernatural 
means ; floods by wholesale relief 
measures and worship of rivers. To 
guard against fire, villagers should provide themselves with 
tubs and pots filled with water, ladders, axes, winnowers,* 
hooks and leather bags. Or they must cook their food out¬ 
side their homes. Many rational and many supernatural 
expedients are similarly prescribed against rats, snakes, 
locusts, birds, insects, etc., as also against demons.^ Social 
helpfulness in ordinary life as well as in emergencies is 
prescribed to all on risk of severe penalties.In the course 
of his treatment of civil law, Kautalya regulates inherit¬ 
ance in all its aspects and gives some rather eccentric 
provisions. He is, however, careful to lay down that un¬ 
claimed property except when it happened to belong to 

» Ibid„ 30, 47-49, 54, 298. 

“ Ibid., 186—87. 

* Ibid., 206—208. 

* Ibid,, 199, 203. 


Pro vi si one 
against calami¬ 
ties, etc. 




The king. 


The harem. 


CHATTRE X 

/ ■ ■ ■ 

ed men, escheated to the state. ‘ Por priests an( 
scholars he would provide freeholds. * 

To discharge these all-embraciug functions. Kau^alya 
prescribes for the state a corresponding administrative 
organization. For the king, the centre of 
the centre, he frames a detailed time¬ 
table, which, besides private wants, is to be filled with 
deliberations on state affairs, administrative plans, review 
of finance and revenue, inspection of the cavalry, the 
elephant force, the armoury, etc., supervision of spies, recep¬ 
tions, etc.® By the way, the king^s harem should stand 
on a site as secure as possible, should be 
protected with a pcr^rot and a'^moat, 
should consist of many compartments but should be provid¬ 
ed with a single gate. Inside, a few very old men and 
eunuchs excepted, all the guards, attendants and servants 
were to be females, a few of them, prostitutes. The 
strictest watch should be kept over all “ coming and 
going.''* Polygamy seems to have produced an atmosphere 
of suspicion and conspiracy within the palace, which, 
coupled with treason abroad, led to an extraordinary 
system of watch and guard. Trusted Amazons should 
attend the king from room to room. Science should exert its 
utmost skill and lay down minute rules for the detection of 
poison, etc. ® The same harem influences seem to have compli¬ 
cated the problem of the succession. There was backstaris 
intrigue, conspiracy and treason. Kau- 
talya talks of disaffected princes being put 
under lock and key, of plots hatched to secure their release, 
of the plans being discovered, of the culprits flying into 



The Succession. 


' Ibid., 160-66. 
“ Ibid., 116—18. 
’ Ibid., 37-89. 

^ Ibid., 40-44. 

‘ Ibid., 42—46, 
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If a prince broke into revolt, kingship knew no kin¬ 
ship, says Kautalya. He might be slaughtered like the 
meanest bondman. Schools of real politics discussed with 
heartless ingenuity when and how far kings and princes 
could desert, deceive and slaughter one another or how 
young princes might be lulled into luxury and vice to keep 
them from treason. ’ 

The king should, on all affairs of state, constantly con¬ 
sult his advisory council of which the number had been 
placed by Manu (probably a represent¬ 
ative of Arthab^astra school occasionally 
quoted by Kautalya) at 12, by Brihaspati at 16, by Usanas 
at 20. Kautal}-^ himsglf only remarks that the council 
should consist of as many members as the needs of the 
state rendered desirable. The utmost secrecy should be 
observed in regard to the proceedings of the council. One 
by one the members should express their opinion and debate 
freely. The final decision should rest with the king alone 
who, however, is expected by Kautalya to accept the view 
of the majority. The king might also consult only three 
or four ministers or even single individuals.^ 

In the Artha^^stra, the ministers are drawn from a 
sort of governing class, something like a nobility of birth, 
office and intellect, small in numbers. An 
excellent intellectual grounding, a blame¬ 
less private life, a sound judgment, a high sense of duty and 


Ministers. 


^ Ibid., 32—37. For the prince’s education, comprising theology, 
philosophy, traditional learning, history, politics, administration, 
‘science of wealth,’military science dealing with elephant forces, 
cavalry, chariots, armoury. Ibid., pp. 10-11. Kau^alya’s saying that 
kingship knew no kinship is identical with the saying of the Mughal 
Emperor JahAhgtr, in the 17th, century A.D. See the Memoirs of 
Jahdhgtr (Rogers and Beveridge), pp. 52—64, Motamad Khdn, Iqbdl- 
ndmd, 10-11. David Price’s version of the Jahdhgtrnilma (p. 66,Bahga- 
bdsi edition, pp. 114-116) has a long discourse on ‘ kingship knows no 
kinship ’ which reminds one of Kautalya, 

* Ibid., 13-29. 




a certain amount of popularity are deemed essential quali- 


CHAWER X 



fioations. A discussion recorded by Kautalya, though avow¬ 
edly theoretical, throws a little light on actual conditions. 
Bh&radvdja advised the king to select ministers from among 
his old fellow-students, but Vi^aiaksa demurred to it as 
ultimately destructive of royal prestige. Par&^ara emphasis¬ 
ed loyalty as the foremost qualifioation but Pi^una pointed 
out that capacity, intellectual and administrative, was the 
essential desideratum. Kauijapadanta held that high birth 
implied a grounding in traditional political wisdom, but 
V4tavy4dhi explained that new men versed in the science 
of politics were safer. B^hudantiputra, however, decried 
theoretical knowledge and laid emphasis on birth and capa¬ 
city. Kautalya himself recognised the force of all these 
arguments but himself pronounced all-round capacity to 
be the highest qualifioation. He would, however, bar for¬ 
eigners from, chief offices and confine them to natives of 
the soil. ’ 

Among the high dignitaries of state, the Purohita oc¬ 
cupied an important place. He must be versed not merely 


in sacred lore but also in the science of 
government. He must be skilful in read- . 


The Purohita. 


ing portents and must be able to ward off providential or 
human calamities. He must be obedient but in the same 
breath the king is required to follow him like a student 
his teacher, a son his father, and a servant his master. “ 
Kautalya knows of a chief minister, mantrin, the sov- • 
ereign’s representative, the vicegerent of the state, who 
Chief Minister. Norman-Anpvin Chancellor, 


the Turkish Grand Vizier and, above all, 


the Vaki of the Indian Mughals.’ The Senftpati or com- 
mander-in-ohief who also acted as a sort of secretary for 


> Ibid., 13-16. 

Ibid., 16. 

’ Ibid., 16. 
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war, was another great officer. A third important minister 
was the ambassador. Kau^alya lays down that whosoever 
has been successful as a counsellor is an envoy. There 
were to be three grades of envoys.' The Sam&hartfi. or 
collector-general of taxes, the Nidhftyaka or treasurer, Sau- 
nidhatA, another treasurer, perhaps of a higher grade, the 
VyAvahSrika or chief judge, the Karmantika or superinten¬ 
dent of manufactories, the storekeeper, the Nayaka or 
chief constable are among the other chief officers. 

Portfolios should be occasionally exchanged. Every •• 
minister should have a number of assistants and, it seems. 


should control one or more departments 
officered by Superintendents. ^Asanas, 


Departments. 


or Royal commands and decisions should be drawn up by 
Lekhakas or Secretaries in prescribed form and jargon and 
duly transmitted to departments." The precise grouping 
of the Departments is not stated by Kautalya but his work, 
as a whole, suffices to give an idea of the working of the 
Departments of Stores, Forest Produce, Agriculture, Pas¬ 
ture lands. Cows, Slaughter-houses, Weights and Measures, 
the Goldsmith, Commerce, Tolls, Excise, Passports, Ships, 
etc. On the military side the chief departments are those 
of Armoury, Elephants, Horses, Chariots and Infantry.’ 
Every department is provided with a regular secretariat. • 
Messengers formed almost a department by themselves. The 
Department of Accounts was a remarkable one. It should 
be located in a building called the Accountant’s office with 
a door facing the north or the east. Seats should be • 


duly arranged for the clerks, and shelves 
provided for the multitudes of account- 


Accounts. 


books. Kautalya seems to divide the office into several . 


' Ibid., 30—33. 

’ Ibid., 141. For the writs, pp. 70—76. 
» Ibid., 89—143, 
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si&otibns, pertaining to the various Departments. A record 
should be kept of all financial dealings with friendly or hos¬ 
tile sovereigns, together with the treaties and ultimatums 
which determined them. Corporations or guilds were to be 
dealt with by a different section. So, too, provinces, villages 
and families whose customs, professions and transactions 
were to be duly noted. Gems, precious stones, and other 
things should be registered with meticulous care—the 
rate of their price, the rate of their barter, the counter¬ 
weights used in weighing them, their number, their 
weight, and their cubical measure.^’ But the most 
complicated of all branches of accounts seems to have been 
that relating to government factories. The description 
of the work carried on, and of the results realised, in several 
manufactories; the amount of profit, loss, expenditure, 
delayed earnings, the amount of Vy&ji (premia in kind or 
cash) realised—the status of government agency employed, 
the amount of wages paid, the number of free labourers 
engaged, pertaining to the investment of capital of any 
work*’—all should be accurately given. ^ 

The local officials mentioned by Kautalya are interest¬ 
ing. He divides a kingdom into four provinces, each govern¬ 
ed by a Viceroy. AntapAlas seem to be 
officers in charge of frontiers, wardens of 
the marches. The Atavikas took charge 
of wild tracts. The Durga-p&las managed the fortifications. 
There are the same administrative divisions of eight hun¬ 
dred, four hundred and two hundred villages. The Pradestris 
were in charge of districts, while at the bottom the Gopa was 
the village-accountant. Kautalya nowhere mentions any 
self-governing institutions in the village. The N^garaka 
is the superintendent of a city. Mention is made of Dap(Ja- 
pfilas and Pra^Astris, magistrates or judicial officers.* 


Local Oovern- 
ment. 


* Ibid., 62, 


VIbid., 10,.69-70,142.144, 
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these regular administrative functionaries there 
were a number of Court and household oflficers. The High 
Priest, the sacrificial priest and the royal 
HousehoTd teacher seem to have ranked among the 
officers. highest personages of the realm. The Dau- 

vdrika or door-keeper and the Antarvisika or superintend¬ 
ent of the harem come in the second grade. The foreteller, 
the astrologer, the reader of omens, the reader of Pur4nas, 
the sacrificial priests, the retinue of the priest, the story¬ 
teller, and the bard occupied the same position as the 
Superintendents of Departments. The sorcerer and, most 
curious of all, the honourable playmate of the king, came 
a little lower. The bodyguards and attendants stood much 
lower. Every Hindu Court patronised poets and scholars 
whose emoluments in Kautalya range from five hundred to a 
thousand panas a year. Many musicians receive two hund¬ 
red and fifty panas a year.’ In Kautalya the salaries and 
allowances are tremendous in amount. 

The highest, 48,000 a year, is given to the preceptor, 



the High Priest, the teacher, the Chief Minister, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as also to the Queen, 
Salaries. Queen-mother, and the heir-apparent 

who, for the purpose, counted as officers of the first rank. 
The door-keeper, the Superintendent of the harem, the 
Commander, the Collector-general, and the Chamberlain, 
receive 24,000 panas a year; the prince, his nurse, the 
Chief Constable, the city officer, the Superintendent of 
Commerce, the Superintendent of Manufactories, members 
of the Council, Superintendents of country parts and bound¬ 
aries, 12,000; chiefs of military corporations, chiefs of ele¬ 
phants, of horses, of chariots, of infantry and commissioners, 
8,000 ; Superintendents of infantry, of cavalry, of chariots, 
of elephants, guards of timber and elephant forests, 4,000; 
charioteers, physicians, trainei's of horses, chief carpenters. 


> Ibid., 246-47, 
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and rearers of animals, 2,000 ; the foreteller, the reader of 
omens, the astrologer, the reader of puranas, the story¬ 
teller, the bard, the retinue of the priest, and all Superin¬ 
tendents of departments, 1,000; musicians, 250 ; trumpet- 
blowers, twice as much ; artisans and carpenters, 120 ; 
servants in charge of quadrupeds and bipeds, workmen 
doing miscellaneous work, attendants upon the royal 
person, bodyguards and procurers of free labourers, 60; 
honourable playmate of the king, the elephant-driver, 
the sorcerer, miners of mountains, all kinds of attendants, 
teachers and scholars, 500 to 1,000; a messenger of middle 
quality, ten panas for travelling one yojana, and twice as 
much for travelling from ten to a hundred yojanas; the 
king’s representative in the R^jashya and other sacrifices, 
thrice as much as others; the charioteer of the 
king, 1,000; principal spies such as those who im¬ 
personated the fraudulent, the indifferent, the householder, 
the merchant, and the ascetic, 100; ‘ fiery ’ spies, such as 
those who served as village servants, poisoners, and those 
who impersonated mendicant women, 500; servants leading 
the spies, 250. The remuneration of the subordinate execu¬ 
tive and ministerial posts was to be fixed departmentally. ^ 
So far as possible, all transfers were to be avoided among the 
guard of royal buildings, forts, and country parts. Besides • 
the regular salaries, the government ser¬ 
vants expected bonuses from the king 
when they had to bear the expenses of child-birth, sickness 
or funerals. The wives and sons of those * 
who died on duty should receive pensions. 
So, too, the state should afford relief to the aged or infantine • 
dependents of deceased royal servants. 
Promotion depended on good record 
rather than on seniority. When the treasury was 

^ It is possible, but it cannot be proved, that the higher grades of 
salaries included part of departmental expenses, 
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short of money, payment shoukl be made partly in cash 
Payment in partly in kind.’ Many government 

kind. officers, physicians, veterinary surgeons, 

messengers, are to be provided with land which, however, 
they could not sell or mortgage.” 

Kautelya’s judicial system is most elaborate, but there 
is nothing to indicate how far it corresponded to facts. The 


details smack too much of theory and must 
Justice. account. Of course, the • 

king is the highest court of justice. Kautalya wants courts ■ 
to be established in places which formed the headquarters 
of the circles of eight hundred, four hundred, and two 
hundred villages and at the meeting-points of districts, 
and at the headquarters of village circuits. The Courts . 
were of two descriptions, the Dharmasthiya and Kantaka- 
^odhana, roughly, civil and criminal, though their spheres 
overlap and the latter is also invested with some police and 
executive functions. The judicial bench consists of three 
judges. The whole administration is presided over by the 
chief judge.” Equity prevails over the letter of the law . 
but the Kautalyan penal code is a stern one. Ordinary 
wounding is to be punished with corresponding 
mutilation of the offender, perjury with mutilation of the 
extremities. Injury to a sacred tree, evasion of title 
on goods sold, and intrusion on the royal procession going 
to the himt—all alike might be capitally punished. In a 
passage of general application, however, Kautalya counsels 
moderation in the infliction of punishments.” The procedure 
prescribed by Kautalya with a marvellous fullness of detail, 
is remarkable for its insistence on recording everything, for 
its rules on witnesses, their qualifications and disqualifica- 

' Artha&'lstra, 246—47. Tor the Accounts Department, Ibid., 62. 

’ Ibid., 116—18. 

9 Ibid., 147, 169, 171, 200. 

♦ Ibid,, 9. 
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- tian^ in particular cases, their travelling and sumptuary 
allowances, their cross-examination and punishments in case 
. of perjury.^ Clerks of the court who neglected their duties . 
or sided with either party to litigation, judges who abused or 
ill-treated litigants, or accepted bribes were likewise to 
be chastised. ^ Torture is allowed to elicit confession in 
certain cases and spies play an ubiquitous role in every 


stage of judicial proceedings. In Kautalya 
the secret service performs four important 


Spies. 


duties. Its members noted all happenings, all trends and 
shades of public feeling and sent- regular reports on it to 
the government—veritable ^ newspapers’ I They toured in 
foreign states, tried to fathom the intentions of friends and 
designs of enemies. As such they closely corresponded to 
spies in modern Europe. They tried to detect sedition and 
crime in the land, and thus approximated to the modern 
Criminal Intelligence Department of India. Lastly, they 
watched the doings of government servants of all ranks 
and reported to the highest authorities. Here they bear a 
partial resemblance to the W4qiah-navisas—who, however, 
were not secret ojBBcers—the news-recorders, of the Mughal 
empire.'^ The spies are to be drawn from both sexes and . 
all grades of society. They should settle on farms, engage 
in trade, get into prisons, or wander in all conceivable dis¬ 
guises from one end of the kingdom to the other and in 
regions far beyond. Or they could stoop lower, commit 
thefts, regale themselves with drink, and lure marked men— 
natives or foreigners—with their lascivious charms. 
Throughout his work Kautalya displays an abnormal anxiety . 

^ Ibid., 149, 176. 

* Ibid., 222-24. 

* Abiil Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, tr. Blochmanii. The IJawkiiis’ Voy¬ 
ages, pp. 400-401. Monserrate (tr. Hoyland and ed. Banerji), p. 212. 
For scattered notices of Wflqiah-navtsas, Abul Fazl, Akbarnama. 
Extracts from their reports are interspersed throughout JahAhgtr- 
iiamfi, Motamad KhaiTs Iqbaliiamd, Maiisir-i-Jah^hgiri (KhudA Bakhsh 
Ms.), Abdul Hamtd LahorFs PAdshAhnAma and other Persian chroni¬ 
cles. 
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Defence. 




to tolist religion in the service of espionage. He woS 
■ organise the department in the most thorough-going fashion 
and devotes many chapters to it. There were to be Sam- < 
stilus or institutes of espionage to which all classes of spies 
were to submit their reports. In laying down their methods 
of work, Kautalya sounds the lowest depths of ignominy. 
All sorts of contemptible fraud, treachery, sacrilege, im¬ 
morality and cruelty might be resorted to as the occasion 
demanded.^ The remuneration of spies varies according to 
their grade and the nature of their task and sometimes 
ranges between 250 and 1,000 panas.® 

Kautalya does not fail to provide a thorough system 
of military defence. Sthdniya, dronamukha, kh^ravatika ^ 
and sangraha^a fortresses should be 
set up in the centres of eight hundred, 
four hundred, two hundred and ten villages respectively. 
The frontiers should be protected by forts manned by 
boundary guards.® The army comprises regular nationals, 
mercenaries, recruits from wild tribes, warriors* * corpora¬ 
tions, immigrants from friendly tracts or deserters from 
hostile territory. The chief army corps were to be split • 
into divisions and sub-divisions with different flags, trumpets, 
drums and conch-shells,** Kaut-alya provides physicians . 
surgeons for the battlefield. ® ' 

Th^sple;idours of the court, the salaries of the officers, 
the expenses of st^e departments, the army, and the 
_ multifaricms .activities of the state necessi- 

j:v0V©nue. 

tated a vast-*rev«pue which seems to 
have been derived from various sources. In the system • 
of Kautalya, the state itself is the biggest landowifer and ■ 


* ArthaSSstra, 18-22, 26-26, 208-12, 236—40, 242—44, 376—79, 
382—88, 396—401. Kautalya (p. 12) calls spies the eyes of the king. 

Ibid., 246. 

» Ibid., p. 46. 

* Ibid.,pp. 189-140. 

* Ibid.; p. 867. 
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a share in the income of 
a large tribute from the 


277 ^ 
k. 


business-concern. It claimed 
every one else. It exacted 
feudatories. It appropriated one-sixth of the land-produce . 
with extra fees for irrigation. A heavy excise on drink, . 
dice and prostitution brought a good deal. Justice, in which . 
heavy fines figure so frequently, might have brought 
even more. Nothing was manufactured, nothing was * 
distributed, nothing was sold or consumed but something 
poured into the coffers of the state. The regulation of 
coinage was in itself a source of income. In the sale of 
coins which went on, both parties should pay 5 per cent, on 
their profits to the state. There was a department of 
the Riipadar^aka for the purpose. * 

A large tribute flowed from the feudatories. Kautalya 
frankly recognises the sale of honours for financial purposes. 
For emergencies he coolly prescribes the fraudulent rob¬ 
bing, through spies, of guilds, religious institutions, wealthy 
families and individuals. He lays down various devices 
for collecting money by imposing on popular credulity. 
In addition to it all, voluntary subscriptions might be 
called from the people. ** 

In broad outline, such is the administrative system 
prescribed by Kautalya. The details which fill every 
chapter of his work have to be neglected 
for our present purpose. But that his 
general principles are true to facts is 
borne out by his affinities with Manu, 
the other Dharma ^4stras and inscriptions. Par in the 
south, the historical and political data supplied by nearly 
contemporary T4mil literature tally with the Arthaidstra. 
The pages of V. Kanakasabhai’s “ T&mils Eighteen Hun¬ 
dred Years Ago, ” based on literature, often remind one of 


Kautalya com¬ 
pared with con¬ 
temporary sou¬ 
thern writers. 


' The different divisions of the coin standard are the K^r^apana, 
Ardha-KargA-pana, PSda-KfirsSpana, Oaturm^saka, Trimfi^aka, 
Dvimasaka, EkamSsaka, Ardhamfigaka, and K&kanika. 

^ ibid., 240—44. 
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^siutalya. For instance, there are groups of royal attendants 
—perfumers, garland-makers, betel-bearers, areoanut-servers, 
armourers, dressing valets, torch or light-bearers and body¬ 
guards.^ Maids and dwarfs are there as in Kautalya.^ Yet 
more significant are the rules on harlots and courtezans,^ 
which, broadly speaking, follow the lines of Kautalya. There 
are tolls and seals on merchandise ^ on which Kautalya ex¬ 
patiates at such length. 

A similar conclusion emerges from the study of Tiru- 
valluvar who flourished in the second or third century A.D. 


His TAmil ethical classic Mupp41 or the 
Kural, as it is better known, is one of the 


Tinivalluvar. 


most popular works south of the Godavari and has set the 
standard of literary excellence throughout T^milakam.'' 
He insists on the same qualities in the king as Kautalya— 
fearlessness, liberality, wisdom, energy, vigilance, learning, 
bravery, virtue in general,® freedom from pride, anger, lust, 
avarice and from low pleasures,’ capacity and readiness 
to hear unpalatable words.® “ The king who is without the 
guard of men who can rebuke him will perish even though 
there be no one to destroy him.’’® As in the Arthadastra, 
so in the Kural, ministers must be of good family and 
character, should not be ignorant and should not be stran¬ 
gers.^® The king must be accessible to the people, must 
personally conduct the administration, examine cases and 


’ Kanakasabhai, Titmils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, p. 110. 

® Ibid., 111. 

^ Ibid., 123. 

^ Ibid., 112. 

* There are numerous TAmil editions of the Kural. There is an 
English translation by Pope and another by J. Lazarus who also 
translates an excellent Tdmil Commentary (Madras, 1886). A selec¬ 
tion, with an English translation, by A. Madhaviyah deserves notice. 
For brief reviews. Cover, Folk-songs of Sorithern India, pp. 200— 
246. See also Kanakasabhai, op. cit-, p. 138. 

® Kural, ed. Lazarus, pp. 382—84, 387-88, 390. 

’ Ibid., 481-32, 436. 

Ibid., 389. 

Ibid., 448. 

Ibid., 602, 507—17. 
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giv^eoisions. ‘ The need for consultation is emphasised 
and the qualiBcations and duties of the chief officers of 
state are dwelt upon after the manner of the Arthasiastras/ 
On ambassadors, the Kural reads like an echo of the 
Artha^Bstra/ On forts,'* * and on the army,* the Kural 
is feeble but in line with the Artha^astra. Tiruvalluvar’s 
sayings on espionage might, with slight alterations, pass for 
tliose of Kautalya. A spy and a book of laws are the eyes of 
a king." Through spies the king must ascertain daily and 
quickly what happens among all men.’ A spy is one who 
watches all men, to wit, those who are in the king’s 
service, his relatives as well as his enemies." As in 
Kautalya, spies are to assume various disguises, such as 
those of ascetics." As in Kautalya again, the reports of 
one spy are to be checked by those of another.' ® Honours 
are not to be conferred publicly on spies lest secrets be 
divulged.’ ’ Though avowedly an ethical treatise, the Kural 
when dealing with diplomatic or foreign affairs, betrays the 
same temper which made Kautalya’s name a byeword 
for fraud and treachery. Its opportunism, its Machiavellian 
precepts are exactly parallel to the maxims of the Artha- 
^astra.’" 

Another work which must be compared with the Artha- 
s&stra of Kautalya is the Artha^ftstra of Brihaspati in Sutra 
form discovered a few years ago by Dr. 
P. W. Thomas. If its references to 
^aiva, “Vai^nava and 6flkta sects and to 


The B&rhas- 
patya Arthafi^stra. 


1 Ibid., 620, 647—50, 661, 668. See alao 661—66, 663—67 on 
riKhteou8^rme._36^ 638-40, 643, 646,666, 660, 676. 

’ I\)id. ,681-82, 685-86. 

’ Ibid., 742-60. 

* Ibid., 761-62, 764, 766-80. 

“ Ibid., 681. 

’ Ibid., 682-83. 

■ Ibid., 684. 

“ Ibid 686-86. "Ibid., 690. 

■" Ibid., 688-89. ” Ibid., 471-74, 488-90 
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7 :; the YMavas of Devagiri are genuine, it must be held to be 



a very late work, not anterior to the 12th century A.D. 
But these references may be interpolations, for the language 
and style of the work point to an earlier age. It breathes 
the Arthai^Astra atmosphere. 

The little that this treatise of six short chapters has to 
say pertains mostly to theory. It is remarkable that it 
unequivocally declares that the precepts of religion are not 
. to be followed when they are opposed to usage. ^ Right is 
not to be practised by the king if it is disapproved by the 
• world.® The king should keep his wives, relations, friends, 
. counsellors and dependents well in hand. All sorts of 
means might be employed for the purpose—conciliation, 
gifts and diplomacy, that is, a policy of divide and rule.® 
An effort should be made to arrive at unanimity in the 
. council-chamber.® Youth is declared a disqualification for 
the delicate office of counsellor.* 

After emphasising the need of adequate naval and 
military defence, general protection of the people and en¬ 
forcement of the social order, Brihaspati wants that rest- 
houses should be provided for the convenience of travellers, 
temples and schools, tanks and fields should be looked after, 
festivals should be encouraged and public houses and harlots 
should be controlled.® 

That the ideas imbedded in the Arthai^^stras and above 
all in Kautalya remained partly true to facts even in lafcer 


times is indicated by their persistence in 
Sanskrit literature. About the 7th or 8 th > 


K&mandaka. 


* Bdrhaspatya SDtra (ed. F* W. Thomas, Piinj&b Sanskrit Series), 
I, 4, also III, 16. For a rather different view, III, 81—36. 

Ibid., I, 4-6. 

^ Ibid., I, 46-48, 62. 

^ Ibid., II, 64 ; III, 27; IV, 27, 30, 34, 36 - 44; VI, 4. 

® On the Qualifications of ministers. Ibid., I, 68 ; II, 61-62. 

^ Ibid., Ill, 18, 26-27, 88, 49, 68—66, 76—78. For other passages of 
political significance in Brihaspati, see I, 1, 2, 32- 36, 61, 93; II, 60; HI, 
40-41; VI, 8-16. 
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Aryadeva. 


oenttiry A.D. K^mandaka versified portions of the Kauti- 
liyain his celebrated Nitis^ra or Essence of Policy.’ The 
Agni and Matsya Puranas quote whole sections from K4- 
mandaka. He is likewise profusely drawn upon by later 
legal writers and commentators, poets and story-tellers. 
I§ahkar&rya wrote a commentary on KAmandaka.® In the 
tenth century A.D. Somadeva cried ‘back toKau^alya.’ 

About the time of Kautalya, the Buddhist author 
Aryadeva incidentally offered some political reflections in 
his 0atuhi^atik4. But the only thing note¬ 
worthy there is his repudiation of the 
doctrine of reason of state. Morality or righteousness must 
everywhere be in supreme, in public as in private life.® 
It is possible that some rulers tried to observe the precept. 

Another Buddhist writer Ary a ^flra composed his 
Jdtakam4l4 about the 4th century A.D., but he follows the 
J4takas so closely that he has hardly 
anything original. 

^ R^'endra L^la Mitra, M. N. Dutb and B. K. Sarkar hold that 
K^mandaka’s Nttisftra was taken to the island of B&li, in the 4th cen¬ 
tury A.D., but Jolly (Introduction to the Kautiliya ArthaiSastra, pp. 
6 -~8) is inclined to place the author in the 8bh century A.D. Winternitz 
arrives at the same conclusion. See also Dr. Frederick’s Report on 
the Sanskrit Literature of B41i to the Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences. 

In the Nttisfira, see particularly I, 2--7» 11—14, 21—60; II, 61—71; 
IV, 33; V, 37; VII, 1-2; XXII, 93; XXXI, 64-68. 

® The Odnakya Shtras {vide Appendix to Shamasastry’s edition 
of the ArthasSiStra, 1919) is, in spite of its title, the work of some one 
else and is, besides, useless for our purpose 

* Aryadeva, OatuhfiatikS., pp. 462'464. 

* T&r^n^bha’s identification of Arya l§ftra with Ai^vaghosa is, on 
internal grounds, untenable. 

In the JS.bakam§.lA see Stories II and III for royal virtues and 
generosity. Stories VIIl and IX for righteous rule and punishment. 
Stories X for famine relief, XIII for royal righteousness, XXXI for 
the picture of an ideal prince. 


Arya 6cira. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The Gupta Empire and After. 

In the fourth century A.D. the centripetal forces 
re-asserted themselves and an empire of the feudal-federal 
type embracing the greater part of North 
nasty ^^e Decoan came into existence. 

The famous Gupta dynasty was founded, 
as the All&h4bad Inscription of Samudragupta records, by 
a R^ja named Gupta. His son was Ghatotkaca, ’ whose son 
and successor Oandragupta I. married the Licchavi princess 
Kumaradevi about 308 A.D. and probably added her 
patrimony to his dominions. On the obverse of the coins 
of Oandragupta the figure of the Licchavi queen appears 
along with that of the king himself, while the reverse bears 
the legend Licohavyah. Probably the Licchavis were a 
power in eastern India and might have held P&taliputra. 
The marriage-alliance between the Guptas and Lio- 
ohavis seems to have resulted somehow in the union 
of the two principalities. After some additions by conquest, 
the dominions of Oandragupta I. comprised Avadha (Oudh), 
Tirhut, south Bih&r and the adjoining districts. He assumed 
the title of Mah&rAj4dhir4ja and from his reign dates the 
Gupta era.® He was succeeded, in 330 or 335 A.D., by his 

• Bloch (Ann. Rep. Arch. 8urv., 1903-4, p. 102) identifies 
this ruler with the Gha^otkacagupta whose name occurs on one of 
the Bas&dh seals. V. A. Smith (J.R.A.8., 1906, p. 163) supports the 
view. But see D. R. Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 3. 

■ Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill, Inscriptions of the 
Early Gupta Kings and their Successors, ed. and tr. Fleet,No. 1. V. A. 
Smith, Early History of India, 4th edition, pp. 296-96, also Revised 
Chronology of the Early or Imperial Gupta Dynasty, Ind. Ant., 1902, 
p. 267. Fleet, op. cit., p. 38, note 6, emphasises that the Gupta era, 
like other eras, simply grew out of the habit of dating in regnal years. 
Op the calculation of the Gupta era. Ibid,, Introduction. 
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_8Gn,:Samudragupta who, in a series of brilliant campaigns, 
imposed his suzerainty on many northern RAjas, nine of whom 
are mentioned in the Allah4bM Inscription; on the frontier 
kingdoms, ohiefships or oligarchies ; on the chiefs of wild 
tribes, and on eleven rulers towards the south. He ex¬ 
tinguished some of the old dynasties but allowed others 
to exist under his overlordship. Harisena, the author of the 
Pra^asti on the Alhihabad Pillar, boasts that his master con¬ 
quered the whole earth. He signalised his achievements 
by celebrating the Aslvamedha sacrifice which seems to have 
been in abeyance for ages.' The range of his alliances ex¬ 
tended from the Oxus to Ceylon. Siri Meghavanna or Me- 
ghavarna of Ceylon (c. A.D. 352 -79) whom Sylvain Ldvi, 
on the basis of evidence from Chinese sources, has proved 
to be a contemporary of Saraudragupta, sent to the latter 
an embassy, laden with gems, with a view to facilitate the 
foundation of a monastery. The northern emperor was 
pleased to consider the gifts as tribute.” About 375 A.D. 
Samudragupta was succeeded by his son Candragupta II, 
surnamed Vikramaditya, who added Malw4, Gujrftt and 
K4thiftw&d to the empire. The Mathurft Stone Inscription 
records his boast that he exterminated all kings. He ruled 
probably until 413 A.D.’ and was succeeded by Kumara- 
gupta I. who, in spite of a temporary set-back, once 
again performed the A^vamedha sacrifice and ruled until 
455 A.D.‘ Troubles thickened with the next king 




> Fleet, Nos. 1, 2. V, A. Smith, op. cit., 297- 806. The Asvamedha 
was marked by a special issue of gold poins which bear on the reverse 
the legend ASvamedha Parakrama, ‘ the Paramount pnn^ of the 
horse-sacrifice ’ and the figure of the queen Dat^devt, while the 
obverse has an altar and the figure of the sacrificial horse. See Allan, 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, etc. See also Rapson, 
J.R.A.8., 1901, p. 102, for a seal bearing the figure of a horse and the 

legend Par&krama. 

« Sylvain L4vi, liid. Ant., 1902, p. 192. Fleet, op, cit.. No. 1. 

» Fleet Nos. 3, 4. For an account of the reign of Candragupta 
IL, V. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 306—16. 

^ V. A, Smith, op. cit„ pp. 316-17, 
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J^andagupfca (o. A.D. 455—0. 467), who had to cope with a 
good deal of iaternal revolt and with swarms of Huns, 
The empire fell asunder but the dynasty or its branches 
continued far into the sixth century A.D.’ 

The administration of the Guptas is to be studied pri- ' 
marily from the inscriptions, supplemented by the coins, 

„ , of the various kings of the dynasty. A 

Gupta Adminis- few impressions and opinions are 
tration. presented by the Chinese pilgrim, 

F4-hien, who travelled in India from 405 to 411 A.D., and 
who, though engrossed with Buddhist literature and 
tradition, has incidentally recorded some facts of secular 
interest. The great poet and dramatist, Kalidasa, who 
belongs most probably to this period, can be noticed in the 
same connection. So, too, a few other plays like the 
Mricohakatik4 and the Mudr&rftksasa. But since an 
element of doubt attaches almost invariably to the dates 
of Hindu writers, this class of evidence is best set forth 
separately at the end. 

F^-hien’s observations are of an entirely general 
nature and may be noticed first of all. 
eraVibse^vaHons The Country was well governed; order ♦ 
0 ^6was maintained; life and property were 
secure ; the roads were safe for travellers. 
The government did not interfere much in the life of the 
people; there were no pass-port regulations, and no regis¬ 
tration of households. He remarks that slaughter of animals 
• --———-—— ---————— 

1 Ibid., pp. 326—32. A passage in the Jaina Harivamfia PurAna 
(Canto LX, 83— 88) has the prophecy that Gupta rule will commence 
720 years after the NirvAna of MahAvtra, that is, about 193-94 A.D., 
and that it will endure for 231 years. (K. B. Pathak, Iiid. Ant., XV, 
1886, p. 141.) On the VAkAtjakas in Gupta history, see Krishnaswamy 
Aiyangar, Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XV, No. 2, pp. 163 et 
eq.; Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. V, Part 1, pp. 31 et 
seq., Y. R. Gupte, Journal of Indian History, December, 1926, pp. 399 
et seq. 
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:x>r drinking was unknown in the country, but he does not 
mention that either was interdicted by the government. 
The Guptas were Brahmanists but they observed the 
rule of toleration and generosity towards all sects. PA-hien 
notes that many Buddhist monasteries enjoyed royal 
grants of land. The criminal law was mild. Pines were • 
the usual form of punishment. Rebellion or brigandage 
was punished by amputation of the hand. It may, however, 
be doubted if PA hien is correct in the statement that 
capital punishment was altogether unknown. The revenue 
was derived chiefly from the crown-lands. PA-hien , 
mentions free hospitals but only says that they had been 
founded by benevolent citizens. Those at PAtaliputra 
sheltered the destitute, cripple and diseased from any 
region. Medicine, food, drink, and all comforts were 
provided free. There is an interesting notice that the 
kings of GandhAra were BrAhmanas.' 

The most striking fact which emerges from the study 
of the Gupta inscriptions is that the 
empire was dominated by feudalism and 
that the very idea of a kingdom had 
become that of a feudal-federal organisa¬ 
tion. RAja or even MaharAja now means only a feudatory. 
SAmanta or Mahasamanta has the same signifloance. The 
higher feudatories have sub-feudatories under them. The 
idea of a king, as distinct from a feudatory, is conveyed 


Pimdame n ta 1 
Political condi¬ 
tions. 


^ Travels of Pd-hien, tr. Giles, Ohs. XXVII, XXXVI, XXXVIJ, 
The pilgrim’s observations on royal generosity and tolerance are 
borne out by indigenous evidence. Oandragupta I. listened to the 
Buddhist sage Vasubandhu, to whom the prince Samudragupta was 
made over for education. Naragupta BdlAditya endowed the Bud¬ 
dhist monastic university of Nftlanda with handsome buildings. The 
inscriptions which have survived testify abundantly to the generosity 
of courts. So frequent were the grants that a regular code of 
Bgraharas had grown up. (For instance, see Ep. Ind., XI, 
Nos. a, 21.) 
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^ 6nly by the grand title of MahAr4j4dhiraja. 
suzerain generally assumes two other titles—Parames^- 
vara and Paramabhatt4raka. These are the titles applied 
to all independent kings in the Gupta as well as later 
inscriptions. It is significant that the first two rulers of the 
dynasty—Gupta and Ghatotkaca—are not given these 
high-sounding designations by their descendants and 
successors. They are only called Maharajas. ^ Probably 
they were only feudatories of more powerful magnates. In 
Gupta and later inscriptions, feudatories, even when they 
do not expressly mention their suzerains, are content to 
call themselves Mah^r^jas or adopt a similar title. As 
soon as the Gupta line started on an independent 
career of its own and, as was almost inevitable in the 
political circumstances of the times, stood forth as 
itself the suzerain of some feudatories, it bedecked itself 
with titles denoting independence and empire. The inscrip¬ 
tions of the Vardhana dynasty which came into prominence 
in the first half of the seventh century A.D. tell an 
identical tale. “ In this fashion every real kingdom is an 
empire. An empire or a kingdom is largely d, feudal 
organism. As the internal autonomy of the various regions 
of an empire is respected, it partakes of the nature of a 
confederation. The working of this type of polity is well 
illustrated by the Gupta inscriptions. 

The All^h^bad Inscription states that Samudragupta * * 
captured and liberated many kings, while violently uprooting 
some others of the north. In the latter 
The composi- ^ase is implied annexation, in the former 

tion of the Gupta . „ . t iu 

Empire. mere imposition of suzerainty. In the 

same strain the inscription goes on to 
mention that many royal families which had fallen and had 
lost their sovereignty were re-established. Autonomy 



‘ Fleet, Nos. 1, 4. 

* For another similar instance, Fleet, No. 47. 
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with it the right to retain or develop different 
^ ey^ems of organisation. Thus, the Mala vas, Arjun^yanas, 
Yaudheyas,’ Madrakas, Abhiras, Pr^rjunas, Sanak4nikas, 
Kakas, Kharaparikas and others mentioned in the inscription 
are clearly tribal oligarchies. The Prahal4dpur Stone 
Pillar Inscription'' shows the suzerain appointing a 
chief as the leader of a tribe. The appointment may be only 
the recognition of a de facto ruler. In any case, the 
tribal oligarchies retain their individuality and internal 
self-government. Like other states, they issue coins. In¬ 
deed, the large number of punch-marked coins issued from 
various mints testifies to the large number of autonomous or 
semi-autonomoiis regions and groups.® There is a 
notable passage in the Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa, who 
flourished about this time, to the effect that a money¬ 
changer could recognise from which village, town or 
capital and from what mint a particular coin was issued. 
Coinage was thus feudal and local and varied from place to 
place. So great was this variety that a regular science of 
coinage grew up as Buddhaghosa testifies.There are 
numerous coins issued by Nigarnas or cities and Janapadas 
or districts, which testify to the existence of very small, 
partially autonomous areas. The coins, again, prove that 
some foreign dynasties were allowed to linger. These, 
however, were being rapidly assimilated to the Hindu tradi¬ 
tion. Thus, the coins of the Sytho-Sassanian Varahan V 


)rent JL_J 


‘ On the basis of coin-finds, Cunningham placed the Yaudheyas 
between Delhi and Karn^l (Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., XIV, p. 140; also — 
Coins of Ancient India, p. 76). 

^ Fleet, No. 67. 

^ On the significance of punch-marks see Spooner, Ann. Rep. 
Arch. Surv., 1906-6, p. 163; Ibid., 1918-14, p. 220; Walsh, J.B.O.R.S., 

1919, pp. 18-19. 

^ D. R. Hhandarkar, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1913-14, p. 226. On 
Coinage see also S. B. B„ XT, Mah^sudassana Sutta, pp. 262 
et seq. 
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e l^iva and a bull on the reverse. ^ The status of the 
feudatories shows great variations. In fact, there seem to 
have been several definite grades among them. In the 
All4h^bad Inscription Pratyantanripatis—frontier “ kings 
or chiefs—are higher than S&mantas. Mahar&jas are 
obviously higher than R&jas. Mah&rAjas and Mah4s4mantas 
seem to be of equal status. Both the titles are applied 
constantly to Samudrasena and his ancestors in an inscrip¬ 
tion® and to others elsewhere.® A number of feudatories, 
in the grants issued by them on their own authority, refer 
to their feudatories who are therefore sub-feudatories of the 
emperor. The inscriptions of Mah^r^ja Hastin, for instance, 
expressly mention Gupta sovereignty and then proceed to 
address his own feudatories/ It appears that only on 
acquiring a certain degree of importance could a feudatory 
be called a Mah^r^ja. One of the inscriptions makes 
it clear that after two generations in a family had 
extended the patrimony and consolidated their power, its 
third representative assumed the title of Maharaja. The 
rise to such a position was duly signalised by a sort of 
consecration and blessed and acknowledged by the suzerain 
lord. The Mah&r4ja Dronasimha was installed “ by besprin¬ 
kling '' by his paramount sovereign, ^ the sole lord of 
the circumference of the whole earth, ’ and the glory of his 
new position “ was purified by his great liberality.^' Judg¬ 
ing from the date of the inscription of his grandson (571*72 
A.D.), this event must have taken place during the latter 
days of the Gupta Empire.® It was probably on such oc¬ 
casions that feudatories sometimes ventured to celebrate 


‘ Rapsoiif Indian Coins, No. 16. 

2 Fleet, No. 80. 

^ Ibid., Nos. 3, 10, 12. 

^ Ibid., Nos. 21, 22. See also Ind. Ant., XVII, 1888, p. 183. 
“ Fleet, No. 88. 
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Vassals specially favoured of th 
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suzerain were given further honorific titles such as Saiuanta- 
ofid&mani/ Whether these additional titles were here¬ 
ditary during this period is not clear but the ordinary 
feudal designations are always transmitted from father 
to son. Smaller feudatories, those bearing only the 
title of Rftja, also make grants, though, judging from the 
paucity of their inscriptions, not with the same frequency.” 

It appears that feudatories were sometimes employed in 
positions of high trust under the suzerain. The Khoh Oop- 
per-plate Inscription of the Maharftja Saihksobha records 
that the Mahfiraja Hastin was placed in charge of eighteen 
forest chiefships." The grant of Jayabha^a II mentions 
Sftmantas in the same breath with Bhogikas and Visayapatis 
who are undoubtedly government officers.” The fine be¬ 
tween officers of state and feudatories sometimes grows faint 
and official and feudatory titles are indiscriminately applied 
to many personages." From another inscription it appears 
that boundary pillars were sometimes set up to mark off 
the territories of different feudatories. ’ The king often en- . 
tered into matrimonial relations with feudatories as with 
ministers.® The feudatories sometimes attended upon the 
king. TheKahaum Stone Pillar Inscription of the year 460-61 
A.D. speaks of the tranquil reign of Skandagupta whose 
hall of audience (Upasthknabhiimi) was shaken by the wind 
caused by the falling down (in the act of performing obei- 
aanoe) of the heads of a hundred Nfipatis or feudatory 
rulers.® In the language of etiquette the relations between 


’ Ibid., No. 66. Bp. Ind., X, No. 13. 
* Fleet). Nos. 48, 49, 50. 



Ibid., JSos. la, oo. luu., ^ i r a a VoL VIIL 
Fleet, No. 14. Also Bhau Daji, J. B. v 04 v iiu 
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i\ip suzerain and the vassal are summed up in the 
pression Padanudhydta, “ meditating on the feet of—/’ 
which emphasises reverence and obedience. The same term 
is used to typify the attitude of a Mah^r^ja or Mah&r^ja- 
dhiraja towards his parents, preceptors or other superiors.* * 
In almost all of the numerous ^‘perpetual/’ eternal ” grants 
of villages recorded in the inscriptions, the inhabitants con¬ 
cerned are commanded to obey the grantees. The grants 
being also expressly free from the entrance of government 
police and soldiers, it seems that the grantee was expected 
to arrange for defence and maintenance of order. Since most 
of the grantees were Brahmanas, some of them might not have 
discharged these duties by themselves. Perhaps they left 
them to chief persons of the village. But in any case, this 
system of grants which are avowedly hereditary, which, 
in fact, are expected to last “ until the sun and moon en¬ 
dure,” and the resumption of which is cursed with the 
heaviest imprecations, would introduce an element of feu¬ 
dalism at the bottom. I These small landholders, however, 
could easily be controlled in the case of any untoward in¬ 
cidents. The great feudatories might have been more diffi¬ 
cult to manage. Vassalage faded by insensible degrees into 
practical independence. It i;^ significant that the Allfih^b^d 
Inscription counts the king of Ceylon, undoubtedly indepen¬ 
dent, as a sort of vassal. 

From the Gupta period onwards, an independent king— 
generally a real emperor-—almost always styles himself 
Paramei^vara, supreme lord, Mahar&jftdhi- 
Titiea. ^ supreme king of MahArajas, and 

Paramabhattaraka, the most worshipful 
one.* Sometimes he adds other equally imposing 
titles—SamrAt,^ BkAdhirAja,"* RAjAdhirAja, Cakravartin, 

^ Fleet, JSTos. 3, 26. Bp. Ind., X, No. 12. Ind. Ant., XII, p. 249. 

* For the Gupta period, /.a.. Fleet, Nos. 1, 4, 5, 10, 12, 13, 32, 46, etc. 

’ Ibid., No. 33. -- 

^ Ibid., No. 82. ^ 
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P^kmadaivata. ’ The later Godval Plates of Vikramaditya I, 
A.D. 674, state that one of his ancestors Pulake^in I acquired 
the title of Parainej^vara by defeating Harsavardhana but 
in the same sentence Pulake^in’s father is also called Para- 
meivara. So in the Deccan, too, the title must be held to be 
the ordinary symbol of independence and suzerainty.® The 
' Mankiiwar Stone Inscription of Kumdragupta, of the Gupta 
year 129 (=448-49 A.D.), calls him only a Mah&rkja.® But 
this solitary instance hardly constitutes an exception to 
the general rule of titles. If it is not an error, it may mean 
that the Gupta ruler had been forced at the time to bow to 
his enemies who, as we know for certain from other inscrip¬ 
tions, assailed him on all sides and reduced him to a sorry 
plight. He might have been compelled temporarily to 
acknowledge the overlordship of others. The character 
of the imperial titles was so well recognised that the Hun 
ruler Torkmapa styled himself a Mah&r&jddhiraja.^ His son 
Mihirakula, however, does not style himself so, perhaps 
because at the time of the inscription in question, he did 
not retain his independence. * * Later, sometimes the shorter 
form Bhatitdraka was coupled with MahArkj&dhirkja.® In 
point of titles, the practice of the north was the same as 
that of the Deccan and the south/ In later times, the 
title Bha^tftraka could be used of feudatories,® but such 
instances are not common. One of the BasMh seals has 
Yu vara ja Bhattaraka, which may mean the chief ministe r 
of the heir-apparent but which may also imply that the tit le 

^ Ibid., No. 89. Kumfiragupta’s Dtoodarpur Copper-plate In- 
Bcriptions, Bp. Ind., XV, 113. 

® Bp. Ind., X, No. 2, 

5 Fleet, No. 11. 

^ Ibid., No. 36. 

» Ibid., No. 37. 

* Ind. Ant., Ill, p. 26; IX, p. 172. 

' Ibid., X, p. 103, 189; XI, p. 124. 

® Ibid., IX, p. 168; XIV, p. 98. 
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The Govern¬ 
ment and people. 


Bhat^araka was sometimes applied to the heir-apparent. 
The consort of a suzerain was called Mah^devt but the title 
was occasionally applied also to the consort of a Mahdraja. ’ 
As usual, the king personally conducted the adminis¬ 
tration. He transacted the business of the state even on 
tours, when he was accompanied by 
some of his ministers.^ Towards his 
subjects he adopts a paternal attitude. 
Most of the inscriptions discovered record grants to Br^h- 
manas, to groups of scholars or students, or to religious 
and charitable institutions. So numerous were the gifts 
that, as the BihAr Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta 
indicates, a special officer AgrahArika was deputed to 
arrange them. ® The example of the king was followed by 
his relations, ministers, feudatories and even ordinary sub¬ 
jects. The character of the endowments may be illustrated 
by a few typical instances. The BhitArl Stone Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion of Skandagupta records the allotment of a village for the 
maintenance of a temple in which the king had installed an 
image of ^Arhgin or Visnu.'* * There are gifts dedicated to 
Satras, charitable alms-houses or halls.® Adityasena’s mother 
built a religious college or monastery.*^ The S4nohi Stone 
Inscription of Oandragupta’s reign records the grant of a 
village or an area of land and a sum of money to the Arya 
Samgha at the Buddhist Vih&ra of K&kanadabota for th e 
purpose of feeding mendicants or maintaining lamps. ^ T he 


' Fleet, Nos. 4, 10, 12, 26, 44, 46, 46, 47, 80. For the detailed treat¬ 
ment of the titles and feudal-federal conditions in later times, 
see infra. 

“ Fleet, No. 6. 

’ Ibid., No. 12. 

* Ibid., No. 13. 

» Ibid., No. 7. Also Nos. 8,0, 10. 

" Ibid.. No. 42, also No. 43. 

’ Ibid., No. 6. 
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Udayagiri Gave Inscription commemorates the excavation of 
a cave as aSaiva temple.' A high personage, apparently 

a minister of Samudragupta, erected a Yftpa or saori6oial 

pillar." Grants were sometimes made to groups as large 
as a thousand persons." Some of the endowments were 
.permanently beneficial to the community at large. A queen 
caused a tank to be excavated." Mayfir&ksa, a:minister, built 
a temple of Visnu, another of the Divine Mothers, and 
other temples and halls of the gods, and at the same time 
supplied the city of his residence with wells for drinking 
water, pleasure-gardens, irrigation wells, tanks and various 
kinds of causeways." A private person built a satra 
or charity-hall and a pillar.” Other endowments would 
be mainly ornamental. M&trivisnu, a Mah&raja and his 
brother Dhanyavi^nu, erected a column called Dhvaja- 
starobha, flag-staff, of the God Vi§nu.’ All the grants, 
whether by suzerains or feudatories, are meant to be 
eternal in duration. The grantor calls upon all his 
feudatories, officers and people to respect the endowment. 
He exhorts his descendants and successors to leave it 
umnolested. A few verses from Vyasa are almost in¬ 
variably quoted to consign all disturbers of grants to 60,000 
years of hell and to promise their respecters an equal 
span of bliss in heaven. Every ^Asana or charter, as the 


deed is called,® is at pains to limit the boundaries of the 


areas of land-grants and to specify the accompanying 


' Ibid., No. 6. 

» Ibid., No. 13. 

* Ibid., No. 66. 

* Ibid., Nos. 44, 46. 

» Ibid., No. IT. 

» Ibid., No. 10. 

’ Ibid., No, 19. For other grants of feudatories. Nos. 16,31,33, 
36. 3T-31, 36, etc. 

* Ibid., i.e.. No, 31. 
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Chief officers. 


privileges, in the most exact manner. Grants could bo 
made out of any areas. ^ Sometimes only part of the revenue 
of the area alienated was assigned to the grantee.* 

The exigencies of endowments serve to give an idea 
of at least some of the chief officers under the Guptas. 

Numerous inscriptions mention Sen4pati, 
MahdsenApati, Baladhyak^a or Balftdhi- 
krita,^ MahkbalMhyaksa or Mahabal4dhikrita, who are 
all military officers and who perhaps represent four different 
grades of them. There are two other high military 
officers—Bhat&^vapati, commander of infantry and cavalry, 
and Katuka, commander of the elephant corps. On the 
financial side of the military administration was the 
Ranabhdnd^garMhikarana, chief of the treasury of the war 

office, who is mentioned in the Basddh 
AUlitarv * 

seals. Another minister who had some¬ 
thing to do with military policy was the Saihdhivigrahika 
or Mah&saihdhivigrahika, a sort of foreign secretary. 

It is not clear whether the two terms are used for the 
same officer or whether the addition of the adjective 
Maha indicates superiority of rank. In the latter case, 
the Samdhivigrahika is the assistant of the MahAsam- 
dhivigrahika. Three other variations in this designation 
are met with —saihdhivigrahin, saihdhvgrahMhikrita, 
samdhivigrahAdhikara^iadhikrita. Oamfipa is another mili¬ 
tary officer, perhaps lower than those mentioned above. 

In the Gupta age, as in other periods of ancient Indian t 
history, the same officers might perform various functions. 

There was no real separation of civil • 
Chief Judges. military, executive, judicial and 

revenue functions. But there were officials who were 


‘ Ibid., No. 88. 

» Ibid., No. 81. 

® TheiiBas&dh seals also mention the form BalAdhikarana (Ann, 
Kep. Arch. Surv., 1903-4, pp. 101 et seq,). 
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o.oo^^Qcl predominantly with only one side of the adminis¬ 
tration. The chief judicial officers are designated Danda- • 
n^yaka, Mahadandan&yaka, Sarvadandan^yaka or Mah4- 
sarmlandan4yaka. Other variations of the designation 
are Dand4dhipa, Dandan4tha, Dand4bhinatha, Dan<J4dhipati, 
Dande^a, Dandedvara. Danda also means an army in 
Sanskrit literature. There are inscriptions which equate 
Dand4bhin4tha with O^mftpa and thus make him undoubt¬ 
edly a military commander. But, on the whole, judicial 
officers are meant. Possibly, Dandan4yaka, Mah&danda- 
n4yaka, Sarvadandandyaka and Mah4sarvadandan4ya.ka 
represent different grades in the judicial hierarchy. 

One of the inscriptions (Fleet, No. 55) mentions Sar- 
vadhyaksas. Superintendents of all, but it is not clear 
whether .they are central or provincial 
officers. The Bas4dh seals mention Danda- 
pa^4dhikarana who is probably the chief 
of police. Numerous inscriptions mention Dfftaka, Dftta 
or Ajnad4paka who communicates royal commands to 
officers and people concerned. But this office seems often 
to have been combined with others. In the Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions the Mah4samdhivigrahika generally acts as the 
Diitaka. On some occasions the Dfttaka is dispensed with. 
The king may declare his commands to officers through 
his own mouth (svamukhajn4).^ 


Other chief 
officers. 


1 All these officers are mentioned frequently in the Gupta 
Inscriptions (Fleet). The other authorities are the Baeft4h seals 
(Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1903-4, pp. 101-20). The spot of the finds 
probably represents the home of a maker of seals as D. B. Bhandarkar 
conjectured from the large number of officials, prominent personages 
and communities whose seals were made (Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 3). On 
the official designations see also Ind. Ant>, IV, p. 176; VII, p. 70; 
VIII, p 20; X, p. 262. The Dfitaka or Ajildddpaka is also designated 
Ajfi&mah4mahattara or by similar other titles (Ind. Ant,, VI, p. 124 ; 
XIII, p. 123: XIV, pp. 160-61), 
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There are a number of household officers. The Prati- 
hira or the MahapratihAra was the chief guard or usher 

Palace officers. 


or provinces, 
The Provinces 


of the palace. The VinayAsura announced 
and conducted visitors to the king. The 
functions of the sthapSlisamrAt are not clear but he seems 
to have been the Superintendent of the host of employees 
in the women’s apartments, that is, in the harem. The 
Pratinartaka was the bard or herald.' 

The king’s territory was divided into a number of Bhuktis 
a Bhukti into Vi§ayas or districts, a Visaya 
into OrSmas or villages. The governor of 
a Bhukti bears various designations in the 
epigrahic records—Bhogika, Bhogapati, Gopta, Uparika- 
inahArAja, RAjasthAniya’—which convey some idea of his 
duties. Bhukti or Bhogika has fiscal implications and 
shows that the provinces were also meant to be fiscal divi¬ 
sions. Uparika-mahArAja has even a more pronounced 
fiscal significance. GoptA means protector and, doubtless, 
the governor was expected to protect the people under his 
charge. The term RAjasthAniya shows that the governor 
was considered to be a viceroy, representative of the king. 
Royal princes were sometimes appointed to this office.’ The 
officer called KumArAmAtya was most probably the minister 
of a prince-viceroy. MahAkumArAmAtya may be an honori¬ 
fic synonym thereof, or a higher grade in the same 
office. 


’ Fleet, Nos. 26, 89. Ba8ft(lh seals, Ann. Kep. Arch. 8urv„ 19(«, 
pp. 102 et seq. 

® Fleet, No. 14. DAmodarpur Copper Plates, Bp. Ind., XV, No. 7. 
Fleet, No. 14, mentions the qualities desirable in a governor of a pro¬ 
vince or a ruler of a city, ^fhe grants of lOadda II (477-78 A.D,“-496 
A.D.) from Bbarukaccha, modern Baronch, substitute Rft^trapati for 
Bhogika. had now acquired partially a fiscal significance 

(Ind. Ant., XVII, 1888, p. 188). 

* Fleet, No, 14, 
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The provincial gOTernor had a number of subordinates 
called Tanniyuktakas. A province had a number of revenue 
officers. The Basftdh seals mention the chief of the Uparikas 


of Tirabhukti. 

The D&modarpur Copper Plates indicate that the king . 
appointed provincial governors and that the latter selected 
. . Vi§ayapatis or heads of districts. The 

he Dwtnot. g^f^t Plates of Vyftghrasena, of the year 

499-91 A.D., indicate that hhkra was another name for 
Vi?aya.'‘ In a slightly later record, the Copper Plate 
Grant of Budhagupta, an Ayukta is mentioned as a Vi?aya- 
pati.* It seems to imply that an inferior officer had risen 
by merit or favour to the headship of a district. A district • 
officer had his Adhisth4na or headquarters in a town. 
In the Adhi^thhna he had his Adhikarana—office and 
probably court. He had a large secretariat, consisting of 
Kfiyasthas or scribes, headed by the Prathama Kayastha. 
It seems he was expected to maintain close touch with 
important sections of the people. The Damodarpur Copper 
Plate Inscriptions seem to refer to a sort of advisory council 
which included a Nagara^resthin, a principal citizen; 
Prathamakulika, representing the craft-guilds, and 
Sarthavaha, probably representing the trade-guilds. 

The lowest administrative division, the village, was 
under a Gramika.’ How he was appointed we are not told. 

Probably, heredity, informal village opinion 
The village. government approval were jointly 

responsible for his selection. Henceforward, the inscriptions 
constantly mention Mahattaras, elders of a village, who are 
addressed in the grants. It is possible, but there is only 
negative evidence to support the hypothesis, that this 


> Bp. Ind., XI, No. ai. 
‘ Bp. Ind., XV, p. 138. 
» Fleet, No. 22. 

38 
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Towns. 


represents a fresh dev'elopment in village administration. 
There is no evidence of any village councils in the 
north. But the Mahattaras seem to be associated in an 
informal manner with the Grdmika in the administra¬ 
tion of village affairs. The Damodarpur Plates mention 
Astakul^dhikarana, which is difficult to explain but which 
probably refers to representatives of families, who are 
likely to have been consulted. There seems to have been a 
village accountant called Talvdtaka.' 

Towns seem to have had an administrative machinery of 
their own. The officer in charge of a town is called . 

Drahgika. The term, derived from 
Udrahga, has fiscal associations. It is 
possible that the Drahgika was supposed to be as much a 
fiscal officer as anything else and collected the dues from 
merchants and others. The town-officer seems to have 
been appointed by the provincial governor. In one of the 
inscriptions a viceroy appoints his own son to the charge of 
a city.^ Here the young officer becomes very popular with 
his wards, thanks to his smiling countenance, freedom of 
conversation, inquiries about welfare and to hia habit of 
conferring honours and presents on the people. On the 
bursting of a lake, he offered sacrifices to the gods, and 
built an embankment 100 cubits in length, 68 in breadth 
and of seven (?) men’s height, after ‘‘an immeasurable 
expenditure of wealth.” The city-officer is expected to 
be the leader of the people. Besides these sets of 
officials whose location is clear, there are numerous 
others who seem to be associated indiscriminately 
with the central, provincial and district administra¬ 
tions. 


' Fleet', e.g,t Noe. 46, 38. Ep. Ind., XV, No. 7. 
" Fleet, No. 38. 

^ Jbid., No. 14. 
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^ are many police officers in evidence—Danda- 

pft^ika (policeman), Dandika (chastiser), Cauroddharanika 
The Police. (officer apprehending thieves).* * C4tas 
and Bh&tas also investigated crime. 
Thus the Sdrat plates of Mah^rSja Vyd,ghrasena, of the 
year 490-91 A.D., lay down that the small piece of land 
granted is not to be entered by 04tas or Bhatas unless in 
order to arrest robbers or persons guilty of high treason.” 
On the other hand, a later writer Lall& Dik§ita, oomment- 
ing on the Mricohaka(ika, explains G&ta as Ksudravifaya- 
bhokta—the officer of a small district. It will appear that 
the term had different meanings at different places. Later 
it came to moan a thief or a bad character. 

The inscriptions yield some details about the fiscal 
administration. The land seems to have been surveyed 

Fiscal Ofllcers. measured and the holdings, their 

boundaries and occupants recorded. The ■ 
surveyors and measurers were called Pramatri, and those 
who fixed boundaries were designated SimApradatri. The 
cases arising from these processes seem to come before 
officers called Nyayakaranikas.” The Uparika mentioned 
in the Bihar Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta* seems 
to be another revenue officer concerned probably with the 
tax called Uparikara.* The Dhruvadhikarana seems to be . 
a revenue superintendent.’ The UtkhetayM is a similar 
dignitary.’ The exigencies of land-revenue seem to be 
chiefly responsible for the growth of an elaborate record 


' Fleet, Nos. 38, 46. 

Bp. Ind., XI, No. 31. 

* Bd. Godbole, Bombay, 1896, p. 228. 
■* Fleet, No. 88. Ep. Ind., XII, p. 76. 
’ Fleet, No. 12. 

’ Infra. 

' Fleet, Nos. 38,12. 

’ Bp. Ind., XII, p. 76. 
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The Pustap&la who is mentioned in 
D^modarpur Plates is the protector, that is, the keeper of 
books. Ak§apa^alika or keeper of records and Mah^ksa 
pa^alika or great keeper of records seem to be higher officers 
in the same class.' Karanika who has charge of Karapas • 
or documents seems to be a registrar.® The draftsmen 
are called Kartri or ^fisayitri.® In the D&modarpur Copper 
Plates I—III, they are expected to be familiar with holdings 
and boundaries and ever ready to report to the government. 

Besides those chiefly concerned with land-revenue there 
were officers who managed other heads of the income of 
the state. The ^aulkika seems to be in charge of customs • 
and tolls.* * The Gaulmika seems to be entrusted with ' 
forests and the income therefrom and perhaps also forts. ‘ 

The royal treasure seems to be in charge of a class • 
of officers called BhAnd^garadhikritas. * There are a large 
number of subordinate employees such as 
Ayuktapurusas’ and Viniyuktakas, the 
latter being inferior to the former in sta¬ 
tus.® Diviras and Lekhakas are the terms applied to clerks. , 
Perhaps there were several grades of them.* 

It appears that from the fiscal point of view the land 
was divided^ broadly speaking, into that fit for cultivation 
and otherwise. Grants are generally made 

Bhftmichidra. according to the Bhflmiohidra Nyftya. 
Buhler discovered that the term occurs in theVaitfyMhyAya 
of Yldavaprakd^a’s Vaijayanti, verse 18, where it is explained 

‘ Fleet, Nos. 39, 60. 

“ Ibid., No. 66. 

» Ibid., No. 68. 

* Ibid., No, 12. 

® Ibid. 

6 Bp. Ind., XII, p. 76. 

■' Fleet, No, 1. 

® Ibid., No. 88. 

9 Ibid., Nos. 27, 80. 
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‘i^JCfisya yogyabhGh—lands fit for agriculture. It appea^^ 
that there was a recognised fiscal code applicable to land 
of one or both the descriptions and that it prescribed the 
amount of the various dues.^ 

The Gupta Inscriptions bear out the inference sug- • 
gested by the Dharma l§&stras and Arthaijastras that 

the number of taxes was very large in 
Revenue. . ^ t j- . 6'“ “ 

ancient India. Unfortunately, some of 

the terms used are obscure. The inscriptions seem to 
assume that they were familiar to all. But they occur 
rarely in literature. The dictionaries are sometimes silent 
on them and sometimes contradict one another. Almost 
every grant is made with the Udranga (Sodrahga). Some 
scholars have taken it to mean boundary or something like 
it. But the context supports the view that it was a species 
of revenue. Biihler drew attention to the fact that in the 
Sa^vatakosa (ed. Zaohariaes, pp. xxix, 260) Udranga is 
explained as Uddhfira and Udgrantha (Udgr^ha) and thus 
seems to mean the share of the produce usually collected 
by the king.* It is generally mentioned at the head of all 
dues in the inscriptions. Probably, it refers to the chief 
tax. Another term which is mentioned quite as frequently 
and, in general, immediately after Udranga, is Uparikara. 

A grant of land is usually made Soparikara (with the Upari¬ 
kara). A few scholars have taken it to refer to a boundary 
or some variety of land but, most probably, it refers to an¬ 
other species of dues. Fleet held it to be a tax levied on 
cultivators who had no proprietary rights in the soil. Mis¬ 
cellaneous dues were levied under numerous heads. Thus 
the Poonfi Plates of the V&kA(aka Queen Prabhfivati Guptfi, 
daughter of Candragupta II and wife of Budrasena II, speak 
of the claims of the state on pasturage, hides, charcoal, mines. 


' For the occurrence of Bhflmichidra NySya, Fleet, No. 31. 
’ Ind. Ant., XII, p. 189, note. 
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^|)m?6hase of fermenting drugs, hidden treasures, deposits, 
abundance of milk and flowers, succession of cattle, ^ In 
several inscriptions reference is made toDh^nya andHiranya 
as heads of state dues. The former seems to be some 
special kind of contribution in grain, while the latter, which 
means gold, undoubtedly pertains to right of the state to 
gold and probably also other mines. Vdta, another due, 
defies explanation but Bhflta, which is often mentioned with 
it, is probably a tax on what is withered. Another 
source of revenue was the occasional contributions 
for the royal army, militia or police. Along with the 
enumeration of exemptions from taxation, it is stated in 
grant after grant that the plots of land in question are not 
to be entered by Gatas and Bh^tas. Fleet interpreted the 
last two terms to mean irregular and regular troops. Others 
have taken C&ta to mean a thief or robber but it makes 
no sense to state that particular pieces of land are not 
to be entered by thieves or robbers. That command would 
be of universal application. In no case could there be any 
ground for making such a statement along with exemptions 
from taxation. C^ta probably refers to a sort of police 
force. Prom the fiscal point of view, the importance of 
these provisions is that they indicate a distinct source of 
revenue in the form of levies. It will appear that the petty 
dues, particularly, those in kind, charged from a village 
went to pay the village headman and other local ofiBoers. 
Manu (VII, 199) says that the salary of a village headman 
should ordinarily be those articles which the villagers ought 
to furnish daily to the king such as food, drink, fuel.’* * 
Vistika is forced labour which was counted among the 
regular royal dues. One of the commonest features of 
ancient Indian grants is that the pieces of land granted are 


I Bp. Ind., XV, No. 4 . 

* For the occurrence of fiscal terms, Fleet, Nos. 3,8, 21, 22, 31, etc. 
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dee^red free from the obligation of supplying forced labour. 
The grants of feudatories, too, contain that provision.* 
DaSiparidhah refers to fines levied for ten offences, viz., 

(a) three offences of the body—theft, murder and adultery, 

(b) four offences of speech—harsh, untruthful, libellous, 
and pointless words, and (c) three offences of mind—coveting 
other’s property, thinking of wrong, and devotion to what 
is not true. This traditional classification throws little 
light on the actual administration of justice. Thinking 
could hardly have been punished. Murder would have 
carried a higher penalty than fines. The term da^^4parfi- 
dhfih is only a generic name for sins and in its administra¬ 
tive sense, only means judicial fines in general. However, 
it definitely proves that justice was one of the recognised 
sources of revenue and, as such, could be alienated to 
favourite grantees. 

Tribute and presents from some of the feudatories 
Tribute. reckoned among the sources of 

the suzerain’s income. Samudragupta’s 
Allahabad Inscription records in a tone of pride that feu¬ 
datories sought to gratify the emperor by paying various 
‘ taxes ’ to him.° 

The internal government of the feudatories themselves 
resembled that of the suzerain. Several inscriptions show 
that hereditary Mahdrdjas like Hastin 
had their own Am&tyas or ministers, 
Samdhivigrahikas, Dfitakas, Bhogikas, 
Visayapatis, Uparikas, etc.® 

Numerous'inscriptions show that in the government 
of the suzerain, as in that of feudatories, 
two or more ofifioes were often combined 
the same hands. The KumfirAmfitya, 


Government of 
Feudtaories. 


Combina t i o n 
of ojBRoes, 


in 


^ Bp. Ind., XI, No. 21. 2 Fleet, No. 1. 

^ Fleet, Nos. 21 23, 27 — 31. These inscriptions expressly mention 
Cnpta suzerainty. 






Official 

lies. 


fami- 
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Sariidhivigrahika and Dfttaka, for instance, might be 
the same person.' In the inscription of a feudatory 
Bhogika and Amatya are the same man. On the other 
hand, an ofiBce could be split up between two persons. 
Sometimes the same ruler has more than one Ddtaka at 
the same time.® 

Another fact which epigraphic testimony establishes 
beyond doubt is that officials were often chosen from the 
same families and that offices sometimes 
became hereditary under the sueerain as 
well as under the feudatories. In the 
Karmadanda Inscription of Kumaragupta of the year 
436-37 A.D., Prithivisena, the KumftrAmatya and subse¬ 
quently the Mah^bal&dhikrita of the king is the son 
of l§ikharasv&min who was the Kumar^matya of Oandra- 
gupta II.* * In another inscription a son succeeds his father 
in office.® The sons of high officers could be well pro¬ 
vided for at court. Hari§ena, the author of the Pra^asti 
on the Alldh&bad Inscription and a fevourite of the king, 
was the son of a MahMandanayaka.® In an inscription 
of Mah&rfija Hastin a Saihdhivigrahika is the son of a 
Bhogika who himself was the son of a Bhogika. ’ 

As in the previous epoch, the economic life of the 
community was partly regulated by guilds. The Mandasor 
Stone Inscription of KumAragupta and 
Bandhuvarman records that a number 
of silk weavers migrated from the L^ta Vi§aya (central and 
southern Gujarat) into the centre of Da^apura. Some of 
them adopted other occupations while those who adhered to- 
their original craft constituted themselves into a guild 


Guilds. 


^ Fleet, en passant. 

- Ibid., No. 28. 

5 Ibid., No. 30. 

^ Bp. Ind., X, No. 16. 

* Fleet. No. 6. 

* Ibid., No. 1.* 

^ Ibid., No. 21. 







^Lwhicli attained great prosperity. During the governorship 
of Bandhuvarman this guild built a temple of the sun 
(437-38 A.D.) and a generation later (473-74 A.D.) the same 


guild repaired it. We are told that the kings treated the • 
guilds like their sons.’ Another inscription refers to a 
guild of oilmen and hints at the possibility of their moving 
away elsewhere.® The Basadh seals show that many 
guilds had seals of their own.’ 


•yj-i- 


The system of administration which prevailed under 
the Imperial Guptas persisted throughout the days of the 
decline of the empire and also after its 
Empire^ variations 

in titles and administrative details but 
the framework remained exactly the same. A few of the 
important inscriptions of the interval between the Guptas 
and the Vardhanas may be passed in rapid review. The 
Khoh Copper Plate Inscription shows how offices might 
rotate in the same families. The father and grandfather 
of the Mah^sarhdhivigrahika had been Bhogikas. The 
grandfather is also given the title of Am^tya or minister. 
Here are two Dfttakas, one of them being the Mah^bal^- 
dhikrita.'* * Another inscription of the same feudatory, 
of the year 533-34 A.D., mentions the usual offices and 
fiscal arrangements. Like others, it emphasises that the 
inhabitants should obey the grantees.’ The Betul Plates 
of Sarhksobha, of the year 518-19 A.D., from the modern 
Central Provinces show a line of hereditary Parivr^jaka 
Mah^r^jas, who owed allegiance to Guptas, exercising 
overlordship over a number of forest ohiefships. One of the 
Maharajas prides himself on establishing the Varn^^rama- 


‘ Fleet, No. 18. 

* Ibid.. No. 6. 

^ Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1903-4, pp, 102 et seq, 
^ Fleet, No. 30. 

" Ibid., No. 31. 
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dharma.’ In the Mandasor Stone Inscription of Yadodhar- 
man, the members of a single family occupy several high 
offices and one of them constructs a large well for popular 
use. Here, curiously enough, Ya^odliarinan is only called 
Janendra. ^ Another stone-pillar inscription records that 
a column was erected for the purpose of inscribing a lauda¬ 
tion of Yadodharman’s power and glory/ The Chamnak 
Copper Plate Inscription of the Mah^r^ja Pravarasena II 
shows how suzerains and feudatories intermarried. Here the 
charter is written by the Sen^pati.^ The Siw^ni Copper 
Plate Inscription of the same ruler records that he per¬ 
formed four Asvamedha sacrifices. Evidently, the cere¬ 
mony was now losing its supreme significance. The 
privileges conferred with the grant are specific and throw 
light on contemporary fiscal arrangements. The village 
granted to some priests is not to be entered by the regular 
troops or by the umbrella-bearers ; it does not carry with 
it (the right to) cows and bulls in succession (of production), 
or to the abundance of flowers and milk, or to the 
pasturage, hides and charcoal, or to the mines for the 
purchase of salt in a moist state; it is entirely free 
from all (obligation of) forced labour ; it carries with it the 
hidden treasures and deposits, and the klripta and 
upaklripta.’' The last two terms are obscure. But the 
inscription suffices to give an idea of the petty dues levied, 
probably in kind, and the state monopolies. Needless to 
say, the grant is to be eternal and hereditary. All pro¬ 
tection was to be extended to its holders, no hindrance of 
any kind was to be offered to them.* In the Gane^gad 
Plates of Dhruvasena I, of the year 526-27 A.D., from 


^ Ep. Ind., VITT, No. 28. 

’ Plfcet, No. 35. On Yasodharman’s Exploits against the Huns, 
J. J. Modi, J. B. B. R. A. 8., XXIV. pp. 639—92 ; also Asiatic I'apers, 
pp. 293-349. 

Fleet, No. 33.^ 

^ Ibid., No. 65. 

Ibid.. No. 66. 
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Sli^anagara state, two brothers are big feudatories, 
Sah^raja and Mahasamanta—and a third one holds the 
post of Senapati which he passes on to his son. The 
feudal dominion has the usual administrative machinery, 
Drahgikas are the town-officers with whom are associated 
Mahattaras, elders. It appears that, as in the village, the ■ 
elders were informally consulted on administrative matters 
in towns. Sthanadhikaranikas are the police-officers in 
charge of Sthanas (police stations), from which the medi¬ 
eval and modern term thana is derived. The nomenclature 
is interesting. In this inscription the fiscal officers and 
arrangements are the same as in the foregoing ones." 
Two other grants of Dhruvasena I from Paiitana introduce 
big feudatories, Mahasamanta Maharajas. “ In the Pdlitana 
Plates of Sirahaditya, of the year 574 A.D., also appears a 
line of hereditary Samanta Maharajas—big feudatories. 
Among those to whom the ^asana is addressed are 
Rajasthaniyas, Drahgikas, Mahattaras, riders on elephants 
and horses who seem to form part of the army.’ The 
paiitana Plates of Dharasena II of the year 571 A.D. 
mention a few other officers but none which has not been 
already noticed.* These grants prove that Kathiawad had 
the same system of administration as the north. Gujarat 
was quite in line. The Sunao Kala Plates of Samgamasiihha 
of the year 540-41 A.D., from Bharukaocha, modern Baronoh, 
in Gujarat, furnish an illustration. The Mahasamanta Maha¬ 
raja, though a feudatory, has a regular administrative 
system of the usual type. His l^asana is addressed to 
Rajasthaniyas, Uparikas, Kumaramatyas, Visayapatis, 
Drahgikas, Oatas, Bhatas and others. Arak^ikas and 
Kulaputrakas are also mentioned. The former are probably 


* Bp. Ind., m, No. 46. 

^ Bp. Ind., XVII, 7. 

’ Ibid., XI, No. 2. 

^ Ibid., XI, No. 6. See also No. 9, 
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police-officers. Kulaputrakas are probably not regular 
officials but merely representatives of families who were 
consulted by village and town-officers. There is a 
chamberlain MahSpratlhara, while the Samdhivigrahika 
acts as Ddtaka. The fiscal system is the same as that of the 
Guptas. One of the privileges conferred on the grantee is 
that his area will not be entered by GS^as and Bha^'as whose 
presence, obviously, was felt as a burden.' The foreign 
rulers who established themselves in India adapted them¬ 
selves to the Hindu system. In the Bran Stone Boar In¬ 
scription Torftmapa is called Mah4r4j4dhirftja.* Elsewhere 
TorAmapa has the titles I^Hhi and Jauval as well as R4ja- 
dhirfija.’ Some of the coins of Mihirakula have the bull- 
emblem of Siva and the legend Jayatu Vrisah on the 
reverse.* 

The shape which the Hindu administrative system 
assumed under the Guptas never left it afterwards. In the 
next seven centuries we meet with variations from place to 
i place and time to time but the essentials are the same. Prom 
the administrative point of view the Gupta empire stands at 
the centre of ancient Indian history. 

It is probably the institutions of the Gupta age 
which are reflected in the works of Kfilidasa, the 
greatest of Hindu classical poets and 
dramatists. His date has long been a 
matter of acute controversy. There are still a few scholars 
who argue for the correctness of the tradition that he lived 
in the first century B.O. Again, a few are still inclined to 
place him in the sixth century A.D. But the general 
consensus of opinion, relying on internal literary and 

> Bp. Ind., X, No. 16. 

Fleet, No. 36. 

® Bp. Ind., I, 29. See also Fleet, Coins and History of Torftmapa, 
Ind. Ant., XVIII, 1889, p. 226. 

^ Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, p, 286. 
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astronomical evidence, favours the 4th century A.D. as the 
earliest and the 5th as the latest date of the poet. This, at 
any rate, is at present the soundest working hypothesis. 
Kalidasa is claimed by Kashmir, the Gangetic plains, 
Bengal, the Deccan and even Ceylon. But if, as appears 
probable, his Raghuvaihi^a contains some veiled references 
to Gupta emperors, he may be presumed to have enjoyed 
the patronage of the Gupta court or at any rate to have 
come into contact with it. It may be that he spent some 
time at Ujjayini, the capital of Malwa. Bhoja in his 
Srihg^raprakft^ika says that K^lid^sa was sent on a 
political embassy to the Kuntala king. There is no con¬ 
temporary record to check the statement but internal 
evidence certainly suggests that the poet lived in intimate 
touch with men and affairs at a court and was by no means 
a man of the cloister. ’ 

In his Raghuvaihsa Olid^sa accepts universal dominion ; 
as the ideal, the summum bonum of royalty. It is with 
real poetic fervour that in the fourth 


describes Raghu’s campaigns 
which bring the whole of India and re¬ 
gions beyond, under his sovereignty. A horse-sacrifice is 
performed with all the religious solemnities, dazzling 


^ On the date and locale of Kdlid^sa, see Macdonell, History of 
Sanskrit Literature, pp. 323—26; Keith, Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
pp. 31-32, Sanskrit Drama, pp. 143-'47, also J.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 433 et, 
seq. Vikram&ditya, the traditional patron of Kdliddsa, is identified with 
Oandragupta II by R. G. Bhandarkar (J. B. B. R. A. 8., XX, p. 399) 
and with Skandagupta by D. R. Bhandarkar (Annals of the Bhandar¬ 
kar Institute, 1926-27, Vol. VIII, Part II, pp. 200—204). Iloernle, J. R. 
A. 8., 1909, pp. 108 et seq., and H. P. Sdstrt, J. B. O. R. 8., 1916, 
p. 391, argue that K&lidAsa was a contemporary of Yasodharman. 
R. D. Banerji, Journal of the Mythic Society, X, pp. 75—96, 364—71 ; 
K. G. Shankar (altering his former opinion), Indian Historical Quar¬ 
terly, I, pp. 309-16;K. OatljopAdhy^ya, A114MbM University Studies, 
II, 1926, pp. 79—170, argue for the first century B.O. On the subject 
see also K. B. Pathak, J. B. B. R. A. S., XIX, pp. 39 et seq., Ind. Ant., 
1912, pp. 266-67; K. G. Shankar, Journal of the Mythic Society, VIII, 
pp 278—92, IX, pp. 17—66; Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, II, pp. 
189-91; Ind. Ant., LI, pp. 192-98 ; J. B. O. R. S., 1920, p. 327; H. P. 
I^astrt, J. B. 0. R. 8., 1915, pp. 197 et seq. 
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splendour and right royal generosity. Yet annexation in 
the strict sense of the term is conspicuous by its absence. 
In the opening lines of the Raghuvarhi^a, the poet expressly 
refers to the Raghus as anxious to conquer for the sake 
of glory. ^ In the fourth canto he once remarks that Raghu 
deprived Mahendrandtha of his glory (^ri) but not of his 
territory (inedini).'' All this is in harmony with epigraphic 
data, but literature with rare exceptions seems to have 
been too conservative to recognise the grand high-sounding 
imperial titles which had come into vogue. It is content to 
apply the ordinary Sanskrit words R^ja, Nripa, Narendra, 
Bhftpati, etc., to all rulers. As a result, the distinction be¬ 
tween suzerains and feudatories is never brought out so 
clearly as in the inscriptions. None the less, the number 
of small rulers and feudatories within the universal empire 
postulated by Kftlidasa is legion. They come in swarms 
to attend the sacrifices or court ceremonies. There are 
numbers of them at a svayaihvara to win the hand 
of Indumati. They are ready to war when they are passed 
over, one by one, in favour of Aja by the princess.^ In 
the fifteenth canto Rama divides his kingdom among his 
sons and nephews. There is nothing in the inscriptions 
to support such a practice of the distribution of the realm 
but if it ever took place in any part of the country, it would 
further promote the feudal tendency. 

In the very first canto of the Raghuvarasa K^lid&sa 
paints the ideal of royalty in terms of glowing eloquence. 

Kings are to combine all physical and in¬ 
tellectual vigour with moral and spiritual 




The king. 


^ Raghuvaihda, I, 7 (Yasase vijigisundm). For Diltpa’s horse- 
sacrifice, Canto III ; for Rdma’s horse-sacrifice, Canto XV. On the 
glorification of dominion, II, 60, in particular, 

" Ibid., IV, 43. 

^ Ibid., Canto VI. 
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iXiP'ellence. ’ A little later he enunciates the doctrine of 
paternalism in so many words. “ But the nineteenth 
and last canto seems to indicate that the ideal 
was not always translated into practice. Agnivarman 
entirely neglects the concerns of state and wastes 
his time, energy and wealth in luxury and vice. As the 
fifteenth and sixteenth cantos in particular show, kings 
usually lived in great splendour. They were generally fond 
of hunting.’ The Hindu ideal, however, as unfolded by 
KMidasa, deprecated over-attachment to worldly enjoyment 
and grandeur. The model kings abdicate in favour of their 
heirs-apparent and retire to the forest at the approach of old 
age. Raghu wants to follow the tradition of his predeces¬ 
sors and is persuaded only with the utmost difficulty by his 
weeping son to remain with him. Then the two share the 
crown and power. ^ Das'aratha likewise prepares to instal 
his son Rama on the throne and depart to the forest. ” The 
prince who is to receive a thorough education including 
instruction in Dhanurveda or archery" should be installed 
Yuvaraja or heir-apparent during the lifetime of his father, 
as in the case of Raghu and his father Dilipa.’ As usual, an 
umbrella is the symbol of sovereignty." It is interesting to 
notice that in the last canto, on the death of a wicked king, 
his widow is recognised regent and ceremonies of inaugura¬ 
tion are performed for the child in her womb. Everywhere 
in the R aghu varii^a a king has a chief minister and other 




‘ Canto I. See also II, 16; 111,26; V. Canto XVII for Kn^a. 
Of. Prasasti of Haii^ena on the Allflhabad Pillar 
“ Ibid., I, 24. 

" Ibid., IX, 49, 63, etc. 

VIII. 

XII. See also XVIIT. 

Ill, 29-31. 

Ill, 36. 
ir, 47. 


" Ibid., 
" Ibid., 
" Ibid., 
’ Ibid., 
" Ibid., 
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officers. A king should keep his counsels secret. ’ The 
land-revenue is fixed at one-sixth of the gross produce, ^ 
The king must enforce the social order. R^ma slays a 
S6dra who ventured to perform penances.* * Every king 
must also have a Purohita versed in Vedic lore as well as 
in Dandaniti or science of government and able to ward 
off all supernal calamities and human misfortunes.* In this 
connection, another work of Kdlid^sa, the Kura^rasaih- 
bhava which moves above the earth, has an interesting 
passage. Brihaspati as chief minister is 
The Kumara- greater than all the thousand 

ministers of a deliberative council. It 
implies the existence of a chief minister and a huge 
court. The Meghadftta, the finest of Sanskrit lyrics, has 
little that is political. 

Like the Raghuvaih^a, M^lavik&gnimitra, perhaps the 
first dramatic piece of K^lid^sa, extols the ideal of universal 
sovereignty in its very first lines. It 
lays down the precept that enemies 
should be quickly extirpated but feuda* 
evidence in its pages. There appear 
border chieftains who often quarrel 
with one another and sometimes imprison each other's 
subjects. In the course of its incidents the play 
indicates that the king had a chief minister and a number 
of other ministers who held charge of different departments. 
Once the king is seen holding counsel with his minister in 
a lonely spot about the doings of the enemy. The Pari- 
vrAjikd in M^lavikagnimitra testifies to the existence of 
female spies and recalls Kautalya. The play brings on 


M^lavik^gni- 

mitra. 


tories are 
a number 


in 

of 


’ Ibid., I, 19. 

^ Ibid., II, 66. 

Ibid., XV. 

^ Ibid., I, 60. 

* Kum&raBaihbhava, II, 30. 
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the^stage the turmoils of a polygamous seraglio which, 
occasionally, must have reacted dangerously on the policy 
of the state. One or two points of etiquette are interesting. 
The sovereign must be approached with presents. Officers 
address him in the most flattering terms. ^ 



Vikramorva^i, another dramatic piece of K&lid^sa, is 
feeble and disappointing. But its picture of the royal harem 
is quite interesting, though it reveals 
Vikramorva^t. new. In the second Act, the 

king’s time-table partly follows the Kautalyan model. 

The Abhijn&na ^Rkuntala, the most charming product 
of the Hindu genius, has a few interesting political touches. 

The king is the protector of all—he ought • 
protect, adjudicate and chastise. He 
takes one-sixth of the produce of the soil 
in return for the functions he performs. He also receives 
one-sixth of the merits and demerits of his subjects. He 
ought to be the nearest of kin to all. The king, like a 
tall tree, has to bear the heat and brunt to shelter those 
under his charge. Royalty, like an umbrella in hand, 
makes more for inconvenience than for enjoyment. At 
the same time in actual practice, the king was rather fond 
of hunting and would spend a long time over it. Hunting, 
in fact, is eulogised with real poetic fervour. He has a 
big harem which has its own politics and in which not 
every one is happy.He was not always easily accessible 
to the people. ‘‘Kings are not to be got at so easily,” 
says a constable when the superintendent is late to return 
in the sixth Act. In his moods, the king could be arbitrary. 


^ MAlavik&gnimitra, tr. Tawney, pp. 1, 7 — 9, 29—81 in particular. 
For the royal sacrifice, supra, Oh. IX. 

® Abhijfi&na ^Akuntala, Act V, ^lokas 4—8. 

* Ibid., Act I. 

^ Ibid., Act nil see the conversation of Dusyanta with Sakiintald.’i 
friends. 
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In/the sorrow' of his personal bereav-emenfc. Dusyani 
forbids the vernal festival in the oity.’ 

The king duly published his oorninands. His orders 
are proclaimed throughout the city and their reception at 
the hands of the people is noted.* He himself administers • 
justice. In the fifth Act, the king is seen rising from the 
court of justice for a bath. The royal court was held in 
the morning. To his hall does the superintendent take 
a suspect fisherman in the sixth Act. He had a number 
of officers, some of whom probably received a ring as 
their signet."* In the sixth Act, the king unable to preside 
himself over the court one morning asks Aryapi^una to 
take his place. There seems to be an officer charged with 
the administration of justice and religion. Inter alia, he 
looked to the interests of hermits, visited their groves and 
saw that their rites were free from obstruction. It is as 
such an officer that Dusyanta chooses to reveal himself in 
the hermitage of Kanva. In the sixth Act, the minister is 
seen devoting considerable time to the preparation of a 
financial statement and presenting it to the king. The * 
sixth Act also brings into view police officers in charge 
of the city and police constables. They are seen 
dragging a poor fisherman whose hands are tied behind his 
back. A little later they threaten him with death for his 
suspected theft. 

Among court and household employees who 
appear on the stage in the fifth Act may be mentioned 
heralds, chamberlains, warders, and a jester, vidftsaka, 
who is a sort of companion to the king. It may be * 
remarked that priests are always received with respect 
at the court. 


^ Ibid., Act VI. 
Mbid., Act VI. 
® Ibid., Act I. 
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Revenue. 


An incidental anecdote in the sixth Act shows tha 
le property of those who died without heirs escheated 
to the state. A conscientious king would 
satisfy himself thoroughly of the absence 
of heirs before taking possession. Dusyanta, on inquiry 
learns that one of the widows of a childless shipwrecked 
merchant was pregnant. He gives a decree that the unborn 
child had a title to its father^s property. He continues : 

“ Rather be it proclaimed that whosoe'er 
Of king Dusyanta's subjects be bereaved 
Of any loved relation, and it be not 
That his estates are forfeited for crimes 
Dusyanta will himself to them supply 
That kinsman’s place in tenderest affection.” 

About the time of Kalidasa flourished another dra¬ 
matist who wrote the Mricchakatika, which has a family 
resemblance with Bh^sa’s O^rudatta. The 
ka^kft. work is ascribed to a king named l^fldraka 

but the remarks on Sfldraka in the play 
point to some court poet as its author. I^fldraka himself, 
in spite of Konow’s brilliant hypothesis, must remain a 
legendary figure. ^ ^Mraka is represented by the Sfltra- 
dh4ra in the customary prologue as endowed with many 
of the qualities which the Hindu ideal of kingship demand¬ 
ed. He had knowledge, religious as well as secular. He 
was versed in the Sfimaveda, in mathematics and in arts. 
He was warlike and energetic and the delight of those who 
knew the Vedas.® The plot of the play displays a wicked 
brother-in-law of the king intimidating officers and the 



' See the Introduction to Ryder’s translation, styled Little Clay 
Cart, Harvard Oriental Series, No. 9. Also the introduction (pp. 6—9) 
of the Bombay edition oi Raddi and Paraiijpe who refer the play to 
the first century B.C. For additional criticism, Sylvain L^vi, Th^fitre 
Indien, p. 208; Tawney, J. R. A. 8., 19C8, p. 910 ; Ibid., 1909, p. 147- 
Keith, Sanskrit Drama, 128—42. ’ ’ 


^Mricchakatika, Act 1. 
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court. The picture of the court itself is interesting. Wit 
nesses are summoned and cross-examined; the final judg¬ 
ment is pronounced by the judge who is supposed to re¬ 
present the king. In Act IX, the magistrate asks the beadle 
to go to the court-room and make the seats ready (p. 132) 
When the seats are ready, the judge enters, accompanied 
by a gild warden, a clerk and others. The judge laments 
the difficulties of his position:— 

“ In court-rooms even the righteous with lies I 
Hide their offences from judicial eyes.” 


He laments the difficulty of obtaining perfectly true 
evidence (p. 133). However, the beadle conducts the judge 
to the court-room. The king’s brother-in-law wants to 
present his case first of all. The judge thinks that the 
court will be very busy otherwise that day and, accordingly, 
sends a message through the beadle, “ Leave us for to-day. 
Your suit cannot be considered ” (p. 134). Samsth&naka 
says, “I will have this judge removed and another judge 
appointed.” The remark is communicated by the beadle 
to the judge who is frightened into taking up the case that 
very day. Sainsthfinaka is seen almost making fun of the 
court (p. 135). Among witnesses an old woman is called 
(p. 137). The defendant and the plaintiff are allowed to 
cross-examine one another, while the court-officers examine 
both(p. 142). In the course of the proceedings, Sarhsthanaka 
is once rebuked by the judge (p. 143). No ordeals are 
employed in this particular case but that they were fre¬ 
quently resorted to is clear from a later speech of the con¬ 
demned man, Oftrudatta. He complains:— 

“ If you had proved my conduct by the fire. 

By water, poison, scales and thus had known. 

That I deserved that saws should bite my bone.” 


(p. 152). 
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The four ordeals mentioned here are the same as oocu*-- 
in the lawbooks. To revert to the court scene, when 
O&rudatta is adjudged guilty of murder, he is at once taken 
into custody by the guardsmen. But the final order on his 
fate comes from the king, P&laka, who decrees, “Inas¬ 
much as he killed Vasantasenft for such a trifle, these same 
jewels shall be hung above his neck, the drum shall be 
beaten, he shall be conducted to the southern burying 
ground, and there impaled.” The king adds “ whoever else 
shall commit such a crime, shall be punished with a like 
dreadful doom” (p. 151). The details of the theatrical 
setting and the terrible punishment have some relation to 
facts. The execution scene where the temporary tragedy 
reaches its height (p, 153) may not be equally realistic but 
is none the less interesting. Act IX speaks of treacherous 
ministers who involve both princes and peoples in promis¬ 
cuous ruin. In the tenth and last Act misrule and oppres¬ 
sion lead to a revolution resulting in the death of the 
king. 

Another outstanding figure in the history of the Sans¬ 
krit drama, Bh^sa, can be noticed as conveniently^ here as 
anywhere else. T. Ga^apati Sastri who 
Bhftsa. recently discovered and edited his plays, 

ascribed them to the seventh or eighth century B.C. But 
it has lately been argued that they are not the product of a 
single mind, that at most they can only be said to belong to 
one school and that they took shape about the 7th century 
A.D. Others will bring the date as low as the eleventh 
century A.D. On weighing the internal evidence and 
considering the arguments advanced to support the vari¬ 
ous hypotheses, one is inclined to think that the plays were 
composed by the same author sometime between the 4th 
and the 6th century A.D. In the seventh century A.D. 
Bftnabhatta mentioned Bhfisa in the introductory verses of 
Har?acarita and placed his name before that of K&lidftsa. 
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It is uncertain whether the order of names is merely acci¬ 
dental or whether it implies chronological sequence. ^ But 
it is impossible not to attach some weight to the arguments 
of those who hold Bh^sa to be a forerunner of K^lidAsa. 
For the present, however, no very definite date can be as¬ 
signed to him. ® 

Like so many later dramatists, Bh^sa borrows his plots 
from the R^m^yana, the Mah^bliArata and popular legends. 
Kings, ministers and ambassadors jostle one another 
on his stage but his plays are not political. Not even 
the Abhisekan&taka fulfils the expectations raised by its 
title and its plot which begins with the conflict of Rama's 
ally, the monkey Sugrlva, with his brother B^lin and ends 
with the fall of the demon Ravana. Another piece, 
Odrudatta, which might have supplied the plot to 
iSddraka’s MricchakatikA, is no better from the political 
point of view, though it throws interesting side-lights on 


* Har^acarita, verses 16-16, 

® For the date and authorship of the plays attributed to Bhasa, 
T. Ganapati 6dstrt, Introduction to 8vapnavasavadatt& and 
Pratimdn&t^kam ; Bulletin of Oriental Studies, London Institution, III, 
p. 627; Bhftsa’s Dramas, a criticism. For contrary views, L. D, 
Barnett, Bulletin of Oriental Studies, London Institution, III, pp. 107, 
619. Jayaswal (J.A.8.B., New Series, 1913, pp. 269— 70) places 
Bh^lsa about the third century A.D. Keith (Sanskrit Drama, 
pp. 91—126; Bulletin of Oriental Studies, London Institution, III, 
p. 296) places him about 300 A.D. On the whole question see also 
Macdonell, J.R.A.S., 1913, pp. 186-90; F. W. Thomas, J.R.A.S., 
1924, pp. 78— 83; Ibid., 1926, pp. 100—104 ; 0. R. Devadhar, Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Institute, 1926-26, pp. 29—64; A. P. Banerji Sastri, 
J.B.O.R.S., 1923 (Vol. IX, Parti), pp. 49-118; V. S. Sukthankar, 
J.B.B.R.A.S., 1917-18, Vol. XXV, No. 1, pp. 230 et seq.; J.A.O.S., 1920, 
pp. 248 et seq.; Ibid., 1921, pp. 107 et seq.; K. R. Pisharoti, Indian 
Histor cal Quarterly, Vol. 1, 1926, pp. 108 et seq.; Bhat^an&tha Svdmin, 
Ind. Ant., 1916, pp. 189—96; J. Qhatak, Journal of the Department of 
Letters, Vol. XII, 1926, pp. 1—46; Pisharoti, Journal of the Mythic 
Society, XI, pp. 868 et seq.; XII, pp, 68et seq. 
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SH 



lanners 


of those days. In Avimaraka, Kaunjayana, 


one of the two ministers of king Kuntibhoja, laments the 


sad plight of those fools whom vanity prompts to accept 
the office of ministers. If their projects are successful, the 
glory falls to the strength of the sovereign. But if they fail, 
they are denounced for incompetence.' Shortly after, the 
minister wants the king to honour the envoy of the Benftres 
sovereign. The king exclaims that the ministerial mind 
looks only to business, not to afifection. When called in, 
he feels how heavy is the burden of the crown. Dharma 
or the law must be considered at first. The working of the 
minister’s mind must be followed intelligently. The king 
must conceal his passions—desires and anger. A policy of 
mercy or sternness must be (determined and) followed as 
the juncture of events requires. Through spies—eyes of 
the king—the doings of the people must be perceived; so, 
too, the mandala of neighbouring kings must be watched. 
The king must carefully guard his own person and yet 
expose it on the field of battle.* In the second Act, the hero 
Avimaraka incidentally remarks that according to the in¬ 
junction of ^astras one should hold consultation with two 
(councillors).* In a single-act play, DAtavfikyam, where the 
plot consists of Krisna’s futile mission to Duryodhana on 
the eve of the Great Civil War, sovereignty appears in all 
its pride. Duryodhana scoffs at the idea of reconciliation. 
Princes enjoy dominion after defeating their enemies. 
Dominion is not to be begged in this world. Nor is it to be 
bestowed on the helpless.* The PratijfiayaugandharAyanam 
enshrines a beautiful picture of ministerial loyalty. It also 
furnishes an interesting example of aristocratic pride 


' Avimftraka (ed. Ganapati ^ftstrl), p. 4. 

» Ibid., p. 13. 


^ Ibid, p. 31, sfcanza ii on the same page for another political 


touch, 


Pfttavakyam (ed. GaiiapatiSaatrt), p. 38. 
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30-31). Apart from these and similar unimportant 
political touches, it is clear that Bhasa upholds the Brahinanic 
order of things and recognises the supremacy of Brahmanas. 
In another single-act play, called Madhyamavy^yoga, 
based on a Mah^bh^rata incident, Bhiraasena, proud of his 
Ksatriya origin, feels that a Brahmana deserves the highest 
worship and is ready to sacrifice himself for his safety. * 
Vdsavadatt^, Act VI, shows that the door-keeper and cham¬ 
berlain were two distinct officers. There were a number 
of guards and police officers to maintain order. In Act 
I, they are seen turning away the people. V&savadattft 
also shows that the capital of a small kingdom could some¬ 
times be no bigger than a village, but ambitions for wide 
conquest might still be there. The fourth Act brings a 
Vidftsaka—jester—as the companion and confidential friend 
of the king. 

Here, too, may be noticed another work which is not 
the product of a single mind or age but which perhaps 
assumed its present shape sometime after 

hyI?Ml*8atra^’ empire. The Utta- 

radhyayana Sfitra,® says Oharpentier,‘Ms 
a collection of materials differing in age and derived from 
different sources/’ “ It seems at least probable that the 
main texts already existed in their present shape before the 
final redaction of the canon at the Council of Valabhi 
(probably in 526 A.D.).”’* The text touches government in a 
rather left-handed manner. But the dialogue between Indra, 
the king of gods disguised as a Br&hraana, and Nami who 
had just received enlightenment and renounced his family 
and dominion of Mithil4 contains a few interesting political 
references. The federal-feudal idea is there. “Bring into 
subjection all princes who do not acknowledge you,” says 




‘ MadnyaraaA^Ayoga (ed. (lanapati^6&strt), p. 17. 

" Rd. Jarl Oharpentier, Archives D’Ktudes Orientales, No. 21. 
** Ibid., Introduction, pp. 40-41, 48. 
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Indra'^to Nami. Kings lived in great pomp and glory and 
constantly multiplied their treasure, jewellery, wardrobe 
and conveyances. Towns were often enclosed by walls, de¬ 
fended by battlemented gates, moats and those instruments 
of warfare which were called ^ataghnis. It was felt that the 
government must severely punish robbers, out-purses and 
burglars and thus establish internal tranquillity.* 


■^L 


7 Ibid., Adhyayana, IX, 22—39. For some interesting remarks 
on Brdhma^as, XXV, 24, 83, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The Later Dharma Astras, PurAnas and other 
Literature. 

The interval between the destruction of the Gupta 

empire towards the close of the 5th century A.D. and 

,^ the rise of the Vardhana empire at the 

Literature. 

dawn of the 7th century A.D. is again 
an interregnum of confusion and obscurity. The coins 
and inscriptions supply some names of kings, some outline 
of certain events such as the invasion, devastation, and the 
repulse of Huns but they throw little light on institutions. 
The literature of the period, however, frequently touches 
on politics. It is not free from difficulties. The dates of 
the various works are doubtful, The whole literature is 
bound to the tradition of the past and attempts consciously 
to move in the old groves, On the other hand, it has sufifered 
from later interpolations. Its data can be held true only in 
a very general manner and for a rather long period extend¬ 
ing beyond the interregnum into subsequent centuries. 
Once again, its details, precisely worked out and all very 
fascinating, must be neglected as predominantly theoretical. 
Prom the political point of view the extant literature may 
be viewed under the categories of Dharma l^dstras, Puriinas 
and classical literature. 

Of the later Dharma ^^stras, ‘ N4rada and Brihaspati 
^ are the most important. The former who 

flourished about the 6th century A.D. 
draws plentifully on Manu and other Dharma l^^stras 
and, on the whole, lacks originality. He is concerned 


* On Dharma iSfistras in general, supra, Oh. X. 



misT/ff, 
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Warily with law and touches but incidentally on adminii 
^tivematters. It is remarkable that the high-sounding 
imperial or feudatory titles which came into vogue during 
the Gupta period and lasted for several centuries are not 
mentioned in N^rada or any other Dharma ^4stra. These ad¬ 
here to the time-honoured expressions, R&ja, Nripati, etc., and 
show that the pompous style had not originated when the 
Dharma l^astra tradition was first chalked out. N4rada 
places the king and the Br4hmana among the eight sacred 
objects. He would, like Gautama, exempt them from cen¬ 
sure and corporal punishment in this world, for these two 
sustain the visible world.The law which N^rada states 
pertains to the whole of human life. For example, if a 
man deserts a wife who is obedient and virtuous and who 
is the mother of male issue, he should be severely punished 
and brought to his duty by the king. He follows Manu, 
with his caste discriminations, in his rules on oaths and 
admission of evidence. He reduces ordeals to a precise 
system—a subject which is dealt with yet more thoroughly 
by Brihaspati. In the administration of justice, the asses¬ 
sors are given a more important position than in Manu. 
NArada is fuller on procedure than his predecessors,' 
but he mostly agrees with Brihaspati. 

Brihaspati who cannot be placed later than the sixth 
or seventh century A.D. may be taken as the typical Brah- 
manical exponent of law and procedure 
during this period. In the hall of justice 
in the fort, facing the east, the court should be held all 
through the morning hours till noon, every day except 
the holidays. Brihaspati divides courts into four classes : 
(1) stationary, (2) those moving about, f3) those presided 
over by the chief judge, and (4) those directed by the king.® 



Brihaspati. 


' N^lrada, XII, 96; XVI, 20; XVIII, 12, 64, etc. 

* Brihaspati, I, 2-3. See also I, 1, for Brihaspati^s idea of the need 
of judicial administration. 
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Manu, the king should be assisted by three 
the popular element enters into the administration of 
justice in a much more pronounced manner than in Manu. 
Cultivators, artizans, trade-guilds, artists, money-lenders, 
dancers, religious mendicants and even robbers are told to 
administer their disputes according to rules of their own 
professions. Families, craft-guilds and local assemblies 
may be authorised by the king to dispose of law-suits among 
their members except such as concern violent crimes. 
Brihaspati also provides for appeal from meetings of kindred 
to companies, thence to assemblies and finally to the royal 
judges on the ground that the lower courts have not duly 
investigated or deliberated on the cause. The law which 
the royal courts are told to administer takes account of 
sacred injunctions, custom and equity. Thus, the king in 
the court is exhorted to listen to the Purdpas, codes of law, 
and rules of polity, to act on the principles of equity, and 
abide by the opinion of the judges and the doctrine of the 
sacred law. It was a political necessity to preserve intact 
the time-honoured institutions of every country, caste and 
family. “ Otherwise the people would rise in rebellion, the 
subjects would become disaffected towards their rulers; 
and the army and treasure would be destroyed.” Among 
those who are not to be consulted in adjudication are people 
ignorant of local customs. A little later, Brihaspati ex¬ 
pressly lays down that no sentence should be passed merely 
according to the letter of the law, but the oiroumstanoes 
of a case must be closely examined. Local custom, how¬ 
ever, can be overruled by royal edicts, which thus con¬ 
stitute a distinct source of law. As in Manu, the law on de¬ 
famation and adultery is vitiated by considerations of caste. 
Brihaspati counsels itinerant courts. “ For persons roaming 
the forest, a court should be held in the forest; for warriors, 

' Ibid., I, 20. 
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camp; aad for merchants, in the caravan.” ‘ It is need¬ 
less to follow Brihaspati into rules of procedure, etc., for 
they correspond to those enunciated by Manu. But it may 


be pointed out that, according to him, law-suits fall into 
two categories, those originating from disputes regarding 
wealth and those relating to injuries. Roughly, the dis¬ 
tinction corresponds to civil and criminal suits.® In the 
absence of the king, some Br^hmana versed in law is to 
act as judge.® 

Like Manu and N^rada, Brihaspati stresses the need 
of evidence, classifies witnesses and hurls anathemas against 
perjury, but he thinks that various motives, 
affection, anger or avarice, may render the 
testimony of witnesses nugatory. When doubts arise with 
regard to documentary and oral evidence, and when reason¬ 
ing itself fails, particularly when the offence in question has 
been committed at night or in solitary places, ordeals should 
be employed. While Manu had been content with two, 
Brihaspati enumerated nine of them, to be administered 
according to the character of the accused and the nature 
of the charge. An ordeal must always be administered 
according to the established rule by persons versed in the 
regulations. If it is administered against the rule, it is 
ineffective as a means of proving what ought to be proved.” 
In the system of Brihaspati there was a general rule that if 
a certain amount of money or property in question justified 
an ordeal for a low-class man, double the amount justified 
it for a middle-class man and four times as much for a high- 
class man. In the ordeal by balance a person who, when 
weighed a second time, retained his original weight, was 
declared innocent while he who weighed heavier was ad¬ 
judged guilty. It was held that the weight of sin made 


1 Ibid., I, 26-31, 23-26,33; II, 28,12, 24,26-27; XX, 6-16; XXIV, 
12. Parfisaramadhava, pp. 17-18. 

® Ibid., II, 6. 

^ Ibid., II, 32. 
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thydifference. “Should the scale break, or the balance 
beam, or iron hooks split, or the strings burst, or the 
transverse beam split, he would have to be declared guilty.” 
In the ordeal by water, an individual was immersed in water 
and three ai'rows were discharged. In the ordeal by poison, 
one had to digest poison “ given to him according to rule, 
without the application of spells or antidotes.” One should 
drink three handfuls of water in which the weapon of one’s 
special deity had been bathed. If in a week or fortnight, 
no calamity happened to him, to his son, wife, or property, 
he was declared innocent. Or, after a fast and purification, 
one should chew grains of rice when the sun is not visible. 
If what he spits out is pure, he is innocent; if it is mixed 
with blood, he is guilty. If one can take out a hot piece 
of gold out of heated oil and butter, without one’s fingers 
trembling or being blistered, one is declared innocent. To 
prove his innocence, one accused of theft should lick with 
his tongue without injury an iron ploughshare twelve palas 
in weight. The lighter ordeals are reserved for Br^hmanas 
and women. The Hindu law-givers tend to regard the oath 
as a kind of ordeal on the ground that it invokes super¬ 
natural agency. ‘ The law of procedure in Brihaspati bears 
a family resemblance to the provisions in the Dharmasthiya 
book of the Kautiliya Artha^Sstra. 

A word may be said of the other Smritis which 
assumed their present shape perhaps a little later but 
which faithfully continue the old tradition. 

Other Smritis. rpj^gjj. number is legion. Yajnavalkya had 

mentioned a number of Dharma ^ftstras including those of 
Atri, Harita, U^anas, Angiras, Yama, Samavrata, Katy4yana, 


' Ibid., X, 1—33. For actual practice, cf. YuanOhwang (Watters, I, 
172) who, writing in the seventh century, speaks ol four ordeals— 
water, fire, weighing and poison. His description of them is different 
from that of the Smritis. See infra. Oh. Xlll. 
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CHAPTER XII 


■dara, Vyftsa, ^ankha, Likhita, Daksa, S&t&tapa. 
Vriddha Gautama counted 58 or 57 teachers of the law 
and Nanda Pandita, author of the Vaijayanti, 57. Mitra- 
milra in his Vlramitrodaya speaks of 18 primary, 18 
secondary and 21 other Smritis.‘ Other lists, which are 
sometimes shorter, do not always agree. Thus Par^^ara 
substitutes Ka^yapa, GSrgya and Praoeta for Yaraa, Brihas- 
pati and Vyasa. The Padma Purana omits Atri and adds 
others to make up its list of thirty-six. Of all these, one 
of the most important, though rather late, 
Parftlara. is that of Para^ara.* He reoognise.s no 

finality in law. It changes from time to time. Every age 
has its own scheme of duties which the government should 
enforce. In his own scheme of the social order he seeks 
elaborately to define the occupations which different classes 
of people !may follow under different circumstances. 
Government should be conducted according to law. In 
laying down the law, the king must pay heed to Brahmanas. 
A king should protect the earth, maintain order with a 
stern hand and conquer the forces of his enemies. Taxes 
should be mild.’ 

Atri, describing the duties of various castes,^wants 
a king to punish those who forsake their Dharma.'* The 
king should constantly examine the vir- 
Atri, etc. gjjj jq the various castes.’ 

Those (Brahmanas) who do not perform sacrifices are 




' Porty-six of these appear in the list of Stenzler and forty-seven 
in that of Boor. The Ananda Asrama of 1 oona has published a collection 
^f twenty-seven Smritis including the Devala which was composed in 
Sin^h about the time of the Arab invasion in the 8th century A.D. 

> There is a still later work called Paratertya Dharma SAstra, 
highly tinged with sectarianism. It is politically valueless. 
Parafara deals mainly with Aoara and Prayascitta. 

’ Parasara Smriti (ed. Vinayak Dharmadhikarln with the 
Vidvanmandhara commentary, Benares, 1913), 1,33,61-61, II, 2, 12-14, 
VIII, 28-29 ; X, 5 — 41 ; XI, 60. 

» Atri, I, 12- 16, 17. 

» Ibid,, I, 27. 
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declared thieves and those who bestow alms on them should 
be punished by the king.' Harita declares as usual that 
a Ksatriya should protect his subjects righteously, should 
duly celebrate saorihoes, and should be devoted to study.* * 
Likhita promises high spiritual rewards to those who 
excavate tanks, plant trees and perform other such works 
of public beneficence.* Vyftsa proclaims the supremacy 
of Br&hmanas in transcendent terms and recommends 
lavish gifts to them.* ^ahkha is content with the usual 
remarks on castes and orders.* Ulianas, Ahgiras, Yama, 
Samavrata, Daksa, and ^^t&tapa devote themselves mainly 
to ^5rMdha and other ceremonies. Nor have the rest of 
the Smritis any political significance. The Dharma l^^stra 
doctrine exercised a good deal of influence on royal policy. 
Apart from a priori reasons, the inscriptions amply testify 
to the fact. Not to speak of Vy^lsa’s imprecatory verses 
which occur in numberless grants, the inscriptions some¬ 
times expressly refer to Dharma ^Astras.® 

The composition of the Purdnas extends even over a 
longer period than that of the Smritis. Prom very ancient 
times there existed accounts of cosmic 
The ur nas. Qj. 0 atiQn and regal dynasties or heroes 
in a more or less popular form. The Atharvaveda speaks 
of Itihtlsa-PurAna which was, later, loosely called a fifth 
Veda, The Kautiliya Artha^Astra places the Itihfisa- 


1 Ibid., 1,22-23. 

* Harita, 11, 2—6, see also II, 6—10. 

® Likhita, 1—4. 

^ Vyilsa, IV, 10, 16, 31. 

* l^ahkha, I, 2. 

® For Gupta times, see Fleet, op. oit., pp. 147,168,182; for the sixth 
century A.D. Ep. Ind., Ill, 80-81, 322; Ind. Ant., IX, p. 48; VIII, p. 97, 
803; XVII, p. 198; for the ninth century, Ep. Ind., IV, p. 346; VI, 20; 
for the south from the ninth to the twelfth centuries, Epigraphia 
Oarnatica, IV, p. 62; V, 22, 161; VII, 60, 69, 86 ; IX, 86 ; XI, 13, 41, 46, 
etc,, etc. 
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priaoe’s curricula of study. Pur^nas are 
frequently mentioned in literature and in the Smritis. It 
was, however, roughly between the fifth and tenth centuries 
A.D. that after constant editing, re-editing, additions and 
subtractions, the Puranio tradition assumed something 
like its present shape in eighteen books, divided into 
three schools after Brahman, l^iva and Vi§nu. Interpola¬ 
tions, however, continued to be made for long afterwards 
and influences as late as the 16th century A.D. are clearly 
visible. According to tradition, the Pur4nas comprised 
altogether 4,00,000 couplets ranging from the 81,000 of 
the Skanda to 9,000 of the Markandeya but the actual 
number in each Parana does not always agree with the 
orthodox computation.^ 

Brahmanical writers will have it that every Purina 
must deal with primary creation or cosmogony, secon¬ 
dary creation or cosmogony of worlds including 
chronology, genealogy of gods and patriarchs, reigns of 
Manus and the history of the solar and lunar dynasties. 
An ampler analysis splits up these subjects into ten cate¬ 
gories but it is applicable really to Upa-Pur4nas, the 
eighteen sub-Pur4nas, which were composed on the model 

’ For the size, etc., the Matsya Purina, LlII, 13—68. 

The Matsya Pur&na preserves the tradition that the Pur^nas 
were composed after the Mah^bh^rata by Vyasa. The Kftrma PurAna 
gives a list of nineteen Purdnas. See also Wilson, Introduction to 
the Visnu Purina. For an llth century view of PurAnas, Alberunt, tr. 
Sachau, Vol. I, 130-31. Recently there has set in a reaction against 
the nineteenth century underrating of Pur^nas. For instance, Rap- 
son thinks that they have preserved, though in a perverted form, 
an independent tradition which supplements the priestly tradition of 
the Vedas and Br&hmanas, and which goes back to the same 
period (Cambridge History of India, Vol, I, p. 302). ThePuranic data 
have been worked out by Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age ; 
Ancient Indian Historical Tradition: various articles in J. R, A, 8. 
The Sthala-Pur^nas or Mah^tmyas are legion but they contain hardly 
any administrative data. 
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of Pur4nas. The Kfirma PurAna and the iSrimad BhAgavata 
give slightly different lists of contents. The political 
matter introduced into the various sections of the Puranas 
is true only in a general way for a few centuries and un¬ 
fortunately, directly adds very little to our knowledge 
of the working of institutions. Some inferences can be 
drawn from them but it has to be borne in mind that the 
Puranas draw profusely on the epics, including the Hari- 
variii^a of the MahAbhArata, on the Smritis, Ntti literature 
and, in some oases, on one another. The PurAnas give 
many lists of universal sovereigns, some of whom like 
Manu, Sagara, YayAti, Prithii, Dilipa are mythical, while 
others may be historical, perhaps only suzerains on a 
small scale. ^ 

Politically, the Agni PurAna is one of the most remark- « 
able. But in the relevant passages it is largely indebted 
to the MahabhArata, to the Smritis and 
to KAmandaka, the author of the NltisAra. 

It thinks of the state as a culture-state,, 
a moral association, with the king, that is, the govern¬ 
ment, as the supreme instrument for promoting wel¬ 
fare. It describes the qualities and duties of the king in 
the usual idealistic style. His life is to be one perpetual 
vow of ameliorating the condition of his subjects. In 
himself he must be an example of moral discipline, character, 
energy and fortitude. In particular, he should take care 
to protect his subjects against the extortions and oppres¬ 
sions of his own officers and favourites and of the 
usurers.® 


The 

Purfina. 


g n 1 


’ Kftrma PurAna, XX, 31; Padma, IV, 110-18; BrahmAnda, 
LXIX, 1—3; MArkandeya, OXI, 13, etc., etc. 

* Agni PurAna (ed. Manmath Nath Dutt). Uttarakhanda 
OCXVIII, 2-3; OOXX, 22-23; OOXXII, 16-18; OCXXIII, 4-Y3 
22-26; CCXXV, 1-17; COXXIX, 6-12. For the king’s divinity, 
OOXVI, 17—20. For the place of politics in the Scheme of Sciences. 
I, 14-17, also OCX XI, 
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The king. 


Agni, like other Pur^nas, gives elaborate de- • 
soriptions of the sacrifices and ceremonies which should 
accompany the consecration of a king. It 
reproduces numbers of Vedic texts for 
citation and, on the whole, adheres to the old tradition. 
Only a few additional details are given. Broadly speaking, 
the ceremonies are divided into (1) those of Aindra ^^nti, 
performed on the day preceding the consecration, and (2) 
those performed on the day of consecration. According to 
this Purina, the consecration should be performed a year 
after the actual accession to power and the occasion should 
be signalised by a proclamation of protection to all. The 
king might celebrate his birthday every year in grand style. 
He might perform the Abhiseka for his successor. The 
king should every day see his subjects, consider the daily 
reports of income and expenditure and receive Br^hmanas, 
ministers, officers and others presented by the usher of 
the court. Every day he should consult his ministers on 
weighty matters and preside over the court of justice.' 

Princes should be instructed in the science of war and . 

the arts of general utility as well as in the moral sciences. 

They should be taught fine arts in the 
Princes. , ti* i. 

company of courtiers. If they were not 

amenable to education, the king should bind them down in 
a ‘‘ prison of pleasureto keep them from mischief. In 
any case, guards should be set to watch the actions and 
movements of princes. * The Agni Purina 
* jumbles up state and household officials 

and particularly mentions the Minister, Treasurer, Ambas¬ 
sador, Keeper of the Royal Elephants, Keeper of Stables, 


* OCXVIll, 4 * 34 ; CCXIX ; COXXV. For mantras to be used 
on the consecration of a king, CCXIX; for the merit of building 
golden temples, XXXVIII; for the consecration of tanks and ponds, 
LXIV. 

» COXXV. 


Ibid. 
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Masters of the Castles and Portresses, Royal Physicians, 
Writers. A Br&hmana ora Ksatriya should be appointed 
Commander-in-chief, while men of noble descent should 
occupy the positions of chamberlains and door-keepers. 
There should be a master of the kitchen who should live in 
the house where food is cooked for the king. Over and 
above his efficiency in cuisine and experience of affairs of 
the world, his supreme qualification is fond attachment to 
the king. The bearer of the royal betel-vessel may be 
either a man or a woman who should feel a real at¬ 
tachment to the king. Behind this insistence on affection 
lies the apprehension of poison being administered to the 
king. The seraglio employs many women and eunuchs 
in the offices of ushers and others. Many of the royal 
officials and servants seem to be hereditary. For the higher 
officers the Pur4na prescribes the usual intellectual and 
moral qualifications. Only it bars atheists from all employ¬ 
ment under the king. For local government the old 
Dharma ^Astra and Artha^^stra schemes are adopted. The 
designations are interesting and probably correspond to facts 
in some locality. The head of the village is called Gr^m4- 
dhipati; the superintendent of ten villages is known as 
Dai^agr^mMhipati; of a hundred villages as l^atagr^ma- 
dhipati and the yet higher officer as Vi^vei^vara. Their 
remunerations are to be fixed according to the importance 
of their charges. A village should be 100 dhanus in extent 
and a town 200 or 300 dhanus. A town should be enclosed 
by a wall which a camel could not look over.’ 

The Agni Pur&na mainly follows its predecessors 
in laying down the principles and prescribing the items 
of taxation—the land revenue, the cus¬ 
toms, the toll on sales and purchases, the 
division of treasure-trove, unclaimed property, etc. One- 
» Ibid., OXIX, 1-8; COXVII, 20-22 ; OOXX ; COXXI; OCXXIII, 


1-4. 
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Justice. 


to be charged on gold; one-sixth on animals, articles 
of perfumery, cereals, flowers, roots, fruits, leaves, pot¬ 
herbs, hays, bamboos, hides, wicker-works, earthen pots, 
stone-vessels, honey, meat and clarified butter. The sale 
of female slaves is recognised and a duty according to the 
time and country of their importation is prescribed. BrAh- • 
man as are not to be taxed under any circumstances ; they 
are always to be protected and cherished.^ 

On civil and criminal law and on procedure, the Agni 
Purana dilates at enormous length but there are only a 
few ideas which are peculiar to it, which 
are likely to have a practical bearing and 
which alone need be noted. There are four sources of law . 
—the Scriptures, custom, the practice of the righteous and 
royal commands. Treason on the part of feudatories or 
governors should be punished by amputation of the hands 
and by impalement. * •• Enemies of the public good should • 
be executed publicly, while all other sentences should be 
carried out privately.® In the royal court, assessors and 
ordeals are admitted. So we have the involved statement 
that a tribunal should consist of the eight limbs of a law¬ 
suit—the king, the judge, the jurors, the scriptures, the 
astrologer, the clerk, gold, fire, and water.* Witnesses 
should belong to the same caste or social order as the party 
which cites them. ® 

The relations of the feudatories to the suzerain power 
in the Agni Purina are specially noteworthy. In times . 

of war they must be at the beck and call 
of the sovereign. They should mark out 
the sovereign’s friends from his foes. They should rally 


Feudatories. 


• Ibid., OOXXIII, 23-29; CCXXIII. 14-16; OOXII, 16-18,30-82 

• Ibid., OOXXVII, 1—17, 40-48; OOLIII, 3, 60. 

’ COXLI, 47-63. 

•• Ibid., OOLIII, 3-66. 

“ Ibid., OOLV, 2. On civil and criminal law in general. OCLIV_ 

OOLVIII. 
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Foreign Af¬ 
fairs. 


supporters to the king’s banner and collect troops for hin 
They must help him with all their resources. They should 
appease the public feeling for him.' 

On foreign affairs the Purina merely embellishes the 
precepts of its predecessors. Only its remarks on ambas¬ 
sadors are striking. They are divided in¬ 
to three classes : (1) ^4san&rhaka, those 
charged simply to deliver a message, (2) 
MitrArtha, those charged to conduct negotiations according 
to instructions from headquarters, and (3) Nih^ristartha or 
plenipotentiaries, those who are authorised to settle affairs 
according to their own lights. All ambassadors, of whatever 
grade, must observe the proper etiquette.® 

The MArkandeya Pur^a,® one of the earliest,, is free 
from sectarianism, but it wants the rules of the social order 
to be enforced with the utmost strictness. 
deyaV^ri^^^' must be kept within bounds, within 

their particular duties and occupations. 
A royal heir-apparent who married a Vaii^y^ forfeited his 
right to the throne and had to content himself with Vai^ya 
occupations.* The PurAna emphasises the duty and 
wisdom of conciliating the subjects. But whosoever is an 
obstacle in the way of promoting popular welfare, be it 


1 Ibid., OOXLI, 16—28. 

Ibid,, OXXXVI, 17-26; OCXXVI, 4-8; COXLI,l~12. For 
descriptions of military tactics, strategy, manoeuvres, auspicious 
auguries, omens, etc., OCXL, 7-32; OOXXXII—OCXXXIII, 
OCXXXVI. CGLIl for thirty-two varieties of military art. For 
forts, CCXXIl. For the seven factors of government, COXXXIX. 

’ Wilson assigned the MArkandeya Purfina to the 9th or lOfch 
century A.D. Pargiter (Introduction to his translation, XIII-XIV) 
places it in the fourth century. Perhaps the 6th century is the most 
probable date. 

* MArkandeya PurAijia, XXVlll, 38~86 ; CXIII, 19-21, 
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The V ft y u 
Purfina. 


father or preceptor, kinainan or friend, should be killed 
by the king.' 

The Vftyu Purftoa, one of the oldest like the M&rkandeya,. 
traces the history of man from the golden age, through 
its gradual degeneration, to the terrible 
Kaliyuga. The social order, supposed to 
be based on hard psychological facts, 
utility and divine sanction, must be relentlessly enforced 
by the government.® 

The Visnu Purfina throws no additional light on in¬ 
stitutions but it gives an interesting picture of a primeval 
golden age with its bliss and plenty, its 
The V j § n u gradual degeneration into what is called 
Purftna. ^ civilisation ’—the origin of society, caste, 

agriculture, industry, commerce, houses, villages and 
towns, etc., etc. It tends to bring out that the government 
exists to enforce the social order and to lead and educate 
the people into righteousness. It repeats the story of Vena 
from the Mahfibhfirata as a warning against tyrannical rule. ® 

The Matsya Purfina repeats the same early history of 
man in yet greater detail and enforces the same conclusion.* * 
It looks with horror on ^fidra kingship 
The Matsya counts it as one of the curses of the 

Purftna. degenerate Kali age.® It will appear that 

‘ Ibid., XXVIl, 1 ; OXXXI, 27-28. For the king’s divinity, 
dignity, qualifications and duties, for ministers, officers, spies, etc., 
all discussed in the usual refrain, XVII, 21; XXVII, 1—16; 21—31. 
For punishments in this and the future life, XV, 1-4, 6, 

13““ 16, 19. 

* V&yu Purina (ed, Raljendra Lai Mitra), Canto VIII, 60-61, 64-66, 
78 —80 84— 90, 92—97. For details of constructions advocated, 
98—123; for agriculture, 142-43; for caste, 167—69; for the scheme of 
duties, 161—64. 

3 Visnu Purfina (ed. T. B. Vyfisfichfirya, Bombay, 1904), VI, 6, 
17—20. Also Canto XIII. 

^ Matsya Purfina, Canto XLVIT, 


» Ibid,, CXLIV, 30-47, 
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^ftdra kingship was a fact at the time. For the rest it 
repeats its predecessors and reproduces whole sections 
from K^mandaka. ^ 

In the Var^ha Purina the notices of the creation of the 
world and the reigns of kings are rather brief and dispersed. 

It mentions several kings who, tired 
of worldly prosperity, installed their 
sons on the throne and departed for 
It dogmatises on Brahmanic supremacy as 


The 

Purfina. 


Vardha 


the forest, 
usual.* 

The Kurma Purina has a long version of the golden age 
and its gradual degeneration. It exhausts its vocabulary 
in its denunciation of the Kali age. Speak- 

The Kfirma jn the future tense in the Puranic Style, 

Jr^urana. ^ 

it laments that in that age Brahmanas 
will associate with ^hdras, and join them in the performance 
of religious rites. Princes surrounded by Madras, shall 
persecute the Brahmanas.’’ l^Mras will occupy higher 
positions than Brahmanas. All alike will insult and dis¬ 
parage the Vedas and gods.^ These fulminations probabljr 
point to Buddhist or Jaina ascendancy in certain quarters. 
They leave no doubt that in certain ages and regions 
Brahmanic supremacy was undermined, that ^ddras attained 
to the highest positions and guided the 
policy of the state. The SvayambhA 
Purina points to the same conclusion.* 
On this matter Puranic evidence unexpectedly corrects the 
impression which the Dharma ^^stras and even classical 
literature tend to produce. 


' Ibid., Cantos OOXXIl - CCXVI, for state-craft in general. On 
finance, law and punishments, OOXXVII-OCXXVIII. 

^ Varfiha Purina (ed. H. P. Sastri), OCXVIII, 18—20. 

^ Kftrma Purina (ed. Nilaraani Mukhop^dhyftya), Sec. I, Cantos 
XXIX-XXX. 

^ SvayambhO Purfina, Canto VII, 





CHAPTER Xlt 

The Padma Pur&na discusses Niti 
PurfinI or policy, royal duties, diplomacy, 

manoeuvres, etc., in the usual style.* * 
It lacks originality. Nor is the Nrisiihha Purina more 

N r i 8 i m h a enlightening, though, inter alia, it gives 
Purina. ^ version of the story of Rdma. 

The Garuda Purina has some interesting political 
passages but they yield no fresh information.® Some of 
the Pur^nas like the Lihga and Brahma- 
Pi^ana, vaivarta contain hardly anything politi¬ 

cal. The Brahma Purina, quoted in 
Viramitrodaya, Rajanitiprak^^a adds that the king after 
the ceremony of consecration went round the capital on an 
elephant, re-entered the palace, and offered honour to the 
elders of the city.® 

As their title indicates, the Upa-pur&nas depend on 
the Pur&oas. Only two of them need be noticed in connec¬ 
tion with political institutions. The 
rfinas!' Brihaddharma repeats the early history of 

man, and stresses caste. Relating the 
episode of Vena with abundant details,* it sanctions regicide 
as the last resort against tyranny.* On the other hand, 
it stands for a firm government. If the king has to 
slaughter in the course of protection, he incurs no sin. The 
world yields to the control only of those who wield the 
rod.® But Br4hmanas, women, old men and children are 
exempt from capital punishment.® No interest on loans 

* Padma Punina (ed. Mah&deva Ohimanji Apte), Vol. Ill, 
Cantos COXVI-OOXXIX. 

* Garuda Parana, OXI-CXIV, OXLIII, OXLIV. It looksi on 
Ntti^^tra as a science of general morals (CVIII, I). 

* Rdjanitiprakd^a, p. 46. 

^ Brihaddharma Purfina (ed. H. P. ^^strt), XII, 6—42; I, 4—6, 14, 
22-23; II, 8-62; XIII, 13-49, 64-60; XIV, 3-80. 

® Ibid., Ill, 10 et seq., Ill, 6-7, for the divine nature of the king, 

* Ibid., Ill, 23—33. For supernatural punishments, 34—37. 
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should be charged from Br^hmanas. ^fidras should 
debarred from the study of sacred literature. The brothers 
of a king should not be given too great a latitude. No 
minister should continue too long in office. The revenue 
should be spent on projects of Dharma, on the royal 
household, and on the succour of Vipras. The government 
should keep itself in constant readiness for war and should 
maintain its forces in perfect order. ^ 

The Brihann^radiya Upa-PurSna, one of the latest and 
most orthodox, prescribes different dresses for different 
castes. It declares that Dharma varies 
according to 80 ons and that in the Kali- 
yuga inter-caste marriage, sea-voyage, 
Vrinaprastha, etc., are forbidden.^ 

Hindu tradition reckons the iSrlmad BhAgavata 
among the Purftnas, though it is really an independent 
The 6rtmad work.^ It preaches the doctrine of 

Bhfigavata. passive obedience,^ but qualifies it by 

approving of the fate which befell Vena.* * It is the 
king’s duty to educate his subjects into virtue, to 
^ protect ’ all, to set every one to his duty, and to chastise 
the imdutiful.® In an interesting passage it derives the 
king’s right to rule from his setting up idols of gods. The 
evidence of inscriptions shows that many kings founded or 


1 Ibid., Ill, 41-49,61, 64; IV, 10,18-24. 

® Brihann&radtya Purina (ed. Hrisike^a ^Astrt), Canto XXII. 

* The 6rtmad Bhdgavata inculcates the worship of Krisna and 
is greatly indebted to the Harivaihsa and the Vi§nu Purfina. A late 
passage in the Padma Purfina says that Vy^sa, the traditional author 
of the Mah^bhSrata and the PurAnas, composed the BhAgavata last of 
all, and put into it the essence of all. Of the numerous commentaries 
on this work, that by Srldhara Svamin is the best. 

* ^rimad BhAgavata, IV, 13, 23. 

* Ibid., IV, 14, 80-36. 

« Ibid., IV, 20-22, 24. 
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endowed temples with unstinted profusion.' The enumer¬ 
ation of the emblems of sovereignty in the Bhagavata is 


interesting. There is the Camara, Vyajana,-fans- 

^ankha or conoh-shell, ohatra or umbrella, the crown, 
Simhasana or throne, Dayana or couch. “ 

A few classical writers who belong to this period may 
be noticed. BhAravi, who lived probably in the sixth cen¬ 
tury A.D., has a good deal of political 
BhAravi. wisdom but is not very enlightening on 

institutions. From the account of Duryodhana’s rule given 
by Yudhisthira’s agent in the first canto of the Kirfitarju- 
niya, it will appear that kings would sometimes associate 
their brothers and other near relations in the task of admi¬ 
nistration. Spies and secret agents were employed in large 


numbers, and earnest efforts were made to win popular 
loyalty and attaohmont.* 

Dandin who flourished probably in the sixth or in the 
seventh century A.D. represents a decadent stage in 
literary style and in political wisdom,'* 
Dandin. Daj^akum^racarita, however; is not 

without a few points of interest for the student of institu-^ 
tions. We hear of a king of Magadha who had three rainis*» 


^ Por this and some other political touches, Ibid., IV, 2-3, 
7-8, 11-19, 21 ~26, 46; XI, 8, 14-16, 17, 19. 

. Mbid., X, 26, 61. 

® On the poem of Bh4ravi, P. W. Thomas, J.R.A.B,, 1917, pp, 869 
et seq. For political references, Kira,tfi.rjuniya, I, 6, 7, 9-10, 13-14^ 
16, 21,29—46; 11,1-62. Also Canto III. Bharavi is mentioned in 
the Aihole Inscription of 634 A.D. (Bp. Ind., VI, No. 1). 

^ On the date of Dandin, Pfithak, Ind. Ant., XLI, p. 236. Keith, 
Classical Sanskrit Literature, 70-73. The Avantisundart Kathfi, 
lately discovered, develops the same plot as the Dasakumaracarita 
and appears to be Dancjin’s work. It has been edited along with its 
summary by an unknown hand, by Ramakrispa Kavi, in the Dak^iqa- 
bharati Series, No. 3,1924. 
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Bhartrihari. 


Subandhu. 


ters. The office of minister was sometimes hereditary and 
was recognised as such. At its worst, a royal court could 
be the hot-bed of intrigue, jealousy, fayouritism. Poison 
and the dagger would be freely resorted to and the life, 
safety, and reputation of all would be endangered. 

Bhartrihari who, according to the Chinese I-tsing, died 
about 650 A.D., has just a few political 
maxims in his Niti^ataka but throws no 
light on institutions. Yet there may be something in the 
tradition that he alternated between asceticism and worldly 
life.' 

Another contemporary poet, Subandhu, author of Vasa- 
vadatt^,^ paints king Cintamani as an embodiment of moral 
discipline, beneficent ^ protection,’ martial 
glory, and as a patron of poetry and 
learning.® Like so many other heroes of classical Sanskrit 
literature, Cintamani is a universal ruler who has humbled 
all the princes of the earth. It was only he and the ele¬ 
phant of the north that could be called rulers of the world. ^ 
Behind this imagery there seems to be a feudalistic organi¬ 
sation. Among the king’s servants there are bearers of betel 
which by this time seems to have become a necessary 
article of luxury for the upper classes.® 

* Bhartrihari, Nltisataka, 46-47. 

^ BAna, in the Preface to his Har^acarita, refers to Subandhu's 
work. Gray (Introduction to his translation) places him in the sixth 
or seventh century A.D. See also Keith, J. R. A. 8., 1914, pp. 1102 
et seq., and Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 77. K. B. Pathak, Ind. 
Ant., XL, p. 170, holds that Subandhu was a contemporary of the 
Guptas—KumAragupta, Skandagupta and BAlAditya. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar (Ind. Anjb., XLI, pp. 1-2) holds Vasubandhu to be the correct 
reading of the authors name. VAsavadattA is an AkhyAyikA which, 
as defined in the SAhityadarpana, should have verse in some places 
and prose in others. It h^ come down in two recensions, the Nor¬ 
thern and the Southern. SivarAma TripAthPs Kaficanadarpapa com¬ 
mentary on VAsavadattA belongs to the eighteenth century (Louis 
H. Gray, J. A. 0. 8., XXIII, p. 67). ^ 

® VAsavadattA, tr. Gray, pp. 47 et seq. 

♦ Ibid., pp. 48-49. 

® Ibid., p, 63. 
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the 4th century A.D, commences a long line 
of story-books, presumably under the impulse given by the 
Buddhist J&takas and Avaddnas. But 


The Paiica- 
tantra. 


the theory that the Indian tales were 
first composed in some form of Prakrit 


and later turned into Sanskrit has now been shown to be 
entirely untenable. The main purpose of the stories is to 
impart ethical instruction through the words and actions 
of human beings, animals and birds. The Tantrakhy4yika, 
preserved in Kashmir and perhaps composed there, is, in 
any case, earlier than the sixth century A.D. and may 
be older. It was turned into a yet more popular version 
in the Pancatantra, attributed to Visnui^arman. It was 
probably an earlier version of the present Pancatantra 
which was translated into Pahlavi about the middle of the 
6 th century A.D. and thence into old Syriac in 570 and 
into Arabic in 750, the last rendering in its turn being 
translated into Old Spanish in 1251, which, finally was the 
source of Latin and, later, other European versions. In 
India the Pancatantra has influenced all subsequent liter¬ 
ature of the didactic tale.^ We learn from the prologue in . 
which king Amritai^akti of Mahil4ropya arranges the edu¬ 
cation of his three sons, that princes were generally made 
over to Brahmana Panditas who taught them grammar, 
literature, Niti and other subjects. From the tales one can 
gather a good deal of the current political wisdom. Some 
kings nursed their kingdoms, others were too exacting in 
their demands on the subjects. Experience showed that the » 
prosperity of raonarchs was bound up with that of the 
people. Incidentally, we have an interesting remark that a 
fort was more useful than a thousand elephants and a 

* On the Pancatantra, Brown, J. A. 0. 8., Vol. 39, pp. 1 et eeq. 

See also Max MiillePs Essay on the Migration of Fables. Ben- 
frey’s work on the Pahcatantra inaugurated what may be called the 
science of folklore—its motifs and migrations. 
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hundred thousand horses. No other passages needbe quoted. 
In spite of their intrinsic charm, as political maxims, 
they are not valuable for the study of practical institutions. * 
Perhaps to the seventh century A.D. belongs the 
Probodha Candrodaya.’* Though a spiritual drama, 
P b (1 h contains an interesting account of the 
Candrodaya. ^ preparations for the king’s procession, 
Sprinkle the pavement of precious 
stones,” so goes the command, ^^with water impreg¬ 
nated with sandalwood; open the fountains that their 


streams may play around; hang up festoons of large 
brilliant diamonds, and let the flag which bears the 
bow of Indra wave on the top of the royal residence.” 


’ See for instance, Book I, Tale Vll, pp. 41, 48, 

® For the date, J. Taylor, Introduction to the translation, second 
edition, Bombay, p. 4, 
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The Seventh Century A.D. 

The material for reoonstnioting the administrative 
outline of the first half of the 7th century A.D. is unexpect¬ 
edly copious. Besides some coins and * 
inscriptions there is Bflna’s historical 
wark, Harsacarita, life of Harsa, the 
paramount sovereign of the greater part of North India. 
Harsacarita can, for political purposes, be usefully supple¬ 
mented by B^^ja’s romance KMambarl. Additional light 
is forthcoming from that prince of travellers and scholars, 
Yuan Ohwang,' who spent fifteen years in the country 
and recorded his experiences in an admirable work. For¬ 
tunately, the authenticity and chronology of these sources 
are beyond doubt. They can all be used together. 

These records centre round Harsavardhana who, in 
consequence, has been endowed by modern writers with 
a heroism, power and greatness beyond 

Harsavardhana, ^ , . , » . 

what a closer study of the originals war¬ 
rants.* The earliest known ancestors of Harsa were 
Naravardhana, R4jyavardhana, and Adityavardhana who 
are called Maharajas and may, therefore, like the 


* For varieties of the spelling and pronunciation of the 
Chinese pilgrim’s name, Rhys Davids in Watters, I, p. XI. 

® The chief modern accounts of Har^a are Rttinghansen’s 
Harsavardhana, Bmpereur et Poet (Paris, 1906), K. M. Pannikar’s 
Sri Harsa of Kanauj (Bombay, 1922), R. K, Mukerji^s Harsa (Milford, 
1926), r! 0. Majumdar, J. B. 0. R. 8., 1923, Vol. IX, pp. 311-25, V. A. 
Smith, Early History of India, 4th edition, pp. 348—72, 
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anG^tors of the imperial Guptas, be presumed to have 
been feudatories. The dynasty started on an independent 
career with Prabh&karavardhana, who was the first to 
assume the title of Mahftr4jftdhirAja. ^ Beginning life as 
the chief of SthSnvlsvara in the land of ^rlkaijtha, he 
brought a number of surrounding chiefs under his control 
and stood forth as a suzerain.® His death seemed at 
first sight to be the signal for the break-up of his empire 
but his son and successor RSjyavardhana stemmed the 
tide of revolt. On the new king’s early tragic death, his 
brother Harsavardhana more than held his own against 
the enemies of the dynasty, united his dominions with 
those of his widowed sister R&jyairi, the heir to her 
childless husband’s patrimony of Kanauj, and after 
six years of campaigning brought many princes under 
his supremacy. He stood forth as the suzerain of the 
greater part of North India and one of the most powerful 
monarchs in the whole country. He died in 648 A.D. ® 

It is, however, a mistake to represent Harsa as the 
king of the whole of North India or as the ruler of a unitary 

The nature of ^ olose scrutiny of the documents 

Harsa's domi- shows him to have been only the 
suzerain of a very large number of 
chiefs and his relations with some of the rulers appear to 
be rather ill-defined. The constitution of Harsa’s empire 


‘ Sonpat Copper Seal Inscription of Harsavardhana, Fleet, op- 
oit., No. 62 ; Madhuban Plates, Bp. Ind., VII, No. 22. 

® Harsacarita (tr. Cowell and Thomas), p. 138. Prabhflkaravar- 
dhana defeated a confederacy of princes under Devagupta which 
resisted him. Bp. Ind., VII, 186. 

* According to Yuan Chwang^s Life, p. 166, Harsa died in A.D. 
666. Takakusu (I-tsing, pp. LVI and 163) accepts the date but Watters, 
I, 347, clearly implies that the Emperor was dead in 648 A.D. 
According to V. A. Smith (Early History of India, 4th edition, pp. 
348 et seq.), Harsa^s reign lasted from 606 A.D, to 647 A,D, 
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CSAPTEB xili 

Dws the lines which the study of the political con 
tions of the preceding ages would lead one to expect. 

Yuan Chwang, whose knowledge of the country was * * 
close and thorough, says that Yin-tu, as the Chinese 

„ , . , called India, was divided into more 

Fundamental . i o i • 

political condi- than seventy kingdoms. Such is 

likely to have been the number of 
states which were worth counting. But not all of them 
were perfectly independent. And besides them there 
seems to have been a yet larger number of feudatory 
domains. Putting the evidence of Yuan Chwang, B^ija- 
bhatta and the Inscriptions together, it appears that there 
were several circles of suzerainty, each comprising a 
suzerain and some feudatories, that within each circle 
there may be smaller circles of sub-infeudation, that Harsa 
and Pulake^in, who represented the two biggest and most 
important circles, claimed some sort of hegemony over 
less powerful suzerains and sometimes imposed their will 
on them. Thus, Kapis, probably modern KaQrisUn, was 
an independent state with ten dependencies. Its king 
celebrated the Moksaparisad, the quinquennial Buddhist 
assembly, in the style of Harsa. Kashmir was also inde¬ 
pendent and had a number of dependencies such as Rajapur, 
Taxila and Simhapur. Yet Harsa once compelled the 
king of Kashmir to part with a Buddha relic. * Another 
independent state was Cheka with its capital at S&kala 
and with its circle of dependencies which included Multdn. 
The pra^asti of the temple of Lakkhfi. Mandal at Madh4 in 
Jaunsar (B4war) shows the royal race of Simhapur reigning 
in the modern district of Jalandhar. It is probably identi¬ 
cal with the Sang-ho-pu-lo of the Chinese.^ The dynasty 

1 Watters, I, pp. 140-41. 

« Ibid., I, 123. 

* Yuan Chwang, Life, p. 181. 

* Beal, 8i-yu-ki, 1,143—47. 
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is said to have conquered many rulers (Ksitipfth d&pit&h) 
and appears to have been practically independent. Yet in 
some measure it recognised the suzerainty of Harsa. 
Here the line between autonomy and complete independence 
was faintly drawn.’ Matipura near Hardwftr was ruled 
by a 6ddra king and does not seem to have formed part of 
Har^a’s empire. Thus, practically the whole of the north¬ 
west lay outside the limits of the Vardhana regime. Yet 
Har§a could arrange that Yuan Ohwang should be escorted 
by a military guard to the frontier, and that the north¬ 
western princes should see him safe to the borders of 
China.’ Sindh was ruled by a Shdra king. We know 
little about its political conditions in the age of Harsavar- 
dhana but the Arab accounts prove that at the dawn of the 
eighth century A.D., it was dominated by federal-feudalism 
which is likely to have existed in the seventh century as 
well. It is remarkable that the tribal oligarchies which 
the All&h&bftd Inscription of Samudragupta notices are no 
longer met with in the seventh century. It seems they had 
been swept off in the turmoils which followed the decline 
of the Gupta empire. It may be mentioned that Pary4tra 
(Bair4t) had a Vai^ya king.’ Towards the east, epigra- 
phic evidence shows Sa^4hka as a Mah&r4j4dhir4ja in 
Bengal in 619-20 A.D. He had under him some feudatories, 
one of whom an hereditary Mah4r4ja Mah4s4manta issues 
a grant and acknowledges 6a^ahka’s suzerainty.* * Yet 
this Mah4r4jadhir4ja had been defeated by Har§avardhana 
twelve years before. In Yuan Chwang’s account of Bengal 
he appears no longer on the throne. It is probable that 


1 


1 Ep. Ind., I, No. 2. 

* Yuan Chwang, Life, p. 190. Watters, I, 297. 

® Haifa’s dominion did not extend over NepAl which, as Sylvain 
L4vi has shown, was a Tibetan dependency* 

* Bp. Ind., VI, 148. 
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Harsa, though victorious, failed at first to impose his 
suzerainty definitely on Sas54hka but that, later, he reduced 
him or his descendants completely to vassalage or exter¬ 
minated the dynasty. Perhaps it had been assailed both 
from the west and the east. B4na has it that the king 
of Kdmarfipa in Ass4m voluntarily offered his allegiance 
to Har§a and sent a priceless white umbrella to him. 
Probably, he wanted to safeguard his position against 
the common enemy, ^ai^ahka of Bengal. Kumara retained 
his practical independence, but he suffered himself to be 
anointed by his new liege-lord. He attended Harsa^s court 
and Moksaparisad and took precedence of all feudatories. 
He was expected to obey Harsa. When the latter asked 
him to send the Chinese master. Yuan Ohwang, to him, he 
had the hardihood to reply, I would rather send my 
head than let your majesty have the master of the law.^* 
But when Har§a proposed to take him at his word, 
Kum&ra volunteered to bring Yuan himself to Harsa/ 
Such was one of the forms of the tenure of vassalage which 
is removed only a step from independence. Prom the fact 
that Kum^ra’s position is definitely regarded as higher 
than that of other feudatories, it appears that the powers 
of the latter were more circumscribed. Towards Central 
India, M41wfir appears from Harsaoarita to have acknow¬ 
ledged the overlordship of the Vardhanas. But in the 
account of Yuan Chwang it is not only independent but 
counts the rulers of Vadnagar and K'ie-ch'a or K^i-T'a 
probably Cutch, as its vassals.® It is probable that M41w4 
was really the centre of a political circle and was practically 


* Yuan Ohwang, Life, p. 186, Watters, I, pp. 349-60, BAna, 
Harsaoarita, p. 139. For KumAra, also Watters, II, p. 186, Harsa- 
carita, p. 294. For a Seal of Kumftra found at NAlanda, J. B. 0. R. S., 
VI, Part I, pp. 161 et seq. 

Beal, II, 266, 268, Watters, II, 246, 247. 
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^ independent bub it acknowledged Vardhana hegemony in a 
rough and ready manner. The position ofValabhl is diffi¬ 
cult to unravel. Its ruler is said to have been the son-in-law 
of Harsa though there is nowhere any mention of Harsa having 
married. He was certainly defeated by Harsa ; he attends 
the latter’s Moksaparisad. But in the account of Yuan 
Ohwang he is practically independent. His position seems 
to resemble that of the rulers of K^martipa and M4]wd.' The 
grant of Dhruvasena III from Valabhi of the year 633-34 
A.D. speaks of him as having wooed the assembly of kings 
(Ksitipasamhati), that is, having established his suzerainty 
over a number of rulers.® A proclamation which, as B4na 
says, Harsa caused to be engraved soon after his accession, 
is interesting for the whole subject. It seems to refer both 
to feudatories and independent princes. ^‘Let all ‘ kings ’ 
prepare their hands to give tribute, or grasp swords; to 
sieze the realms of space or chowries; let them bend their 
heads or their bows, grace their ears with my commands 
or their bowstrings; crown their heads with the dust of 
my feet or with helmets.”® Such was the formula of the 
Digvijaya or conquest of all the quarters, which was a time- 
honoured institution. Harsa performed his Digvijaya with 
5,000 elephants, 20,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry. There 
is no mention of any A^vamedha sacrifice anywhere. The 
Digvijaya might well have resulted in some annexa¬ 
tions but it left numerous rulers semi-independent within 
the region which generally acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Har^a. Their existence, indeed, is regarded as part of the 
order of the day. The size of their domains and their 
prestige varied enormously. Numbers of them appear on 
many occasions in Harsacarita. In their very childhood 
the Princes R^jyavardhana and Harsavardhana are given 


' Yuan Ohwang, Life, p. 186, Also Ind. Ant,, XIII, pp. 70 ff, 
“ Ep. Ind., I, No. 13. 

^ Har^aoahta, 218. 
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tiie^sonsof the ^ king’ of as their companions.^ 

little later, we are told that the eyes of all kings fell on 
the Imperial princess R^jya^ri and that they sent envoys 
to request her hand.® Here independent sovereigns are 
certainly meant but by implication the great feudatories 
are also inoladed in the expression ^all kings.’ The marri¬ 
age of the princess was attended by many kings ” and 
“queens.”’ There is a clearer reference to feudatories 
when we are told that ‘ kings ’ decorated the palace, polished 
mosaic flowers, erected posts, etc., and that their “ queens ” 
enlivened the occasion by their songs.On his 
death-bed Prabhakaravardhana charged Harsa, inter 
alia^ to “ make prize of feudatory kings.” ’ When 
preparing for his campaigns, Harsa receives exhor¬ 
tations from princes who already acknowledged the suzer¬ 
ainty of his dynasty and were faithful to it. When actu¬ 
ally starting on his campaigns, he was accompanied by a 
number of S^inantas.® In the encounter between Harsa 
and Pulakedin, in which the former probably suffered a 
defeat, both the sovereigns were accompanied by a 
number of feudatories.’ In Hargaoarita a number of 
feudatories are seen waiting for an audience of the suzer¬ 
ain.® Among others there was a forest chief who had 
earlier assisted Harsa in the search for his sister. B4na 
brings numerous tributary hill-chiefs on the scene.* 
Relating his own experiences, he describes the camps of 

^ Ibid., p. 164. 

» Ibid., p. 166. 

® Ibid., p. 166. 

^Ibid., 167-68. 

® Ibid., 188. 

« Ibid., 231, 240. 

’ Ep. iQd., V, 202; VIII, 230 ; Ind Anb. VI, 87 ; VIII, 244 ; IX, 126 ; 
XI, 68; XIII, 74. Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese District, 360, Yuan 
Ohwang, Watters. II, 239, Life, 147. 

® Har^acarita, 170. 

® Ibid., 269. 
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^ subject kings/ When called for an interview, he has to 
pass through three courts, crowded with “ subject kings,” 
before he meets Harsa in the fourth. ^ The ranks of feuda¬ 
tories seem to have merged insensibly into those of 
aristocrats who were only large landowners. Thus, in his 
bereavement Harsa is attended closely by many young 
nobles whose families had long enjoyed the favour of the 
Vardhana court.® The body of the dead king Prabh^kara- 
vardhana was taken by nobles and townsmen headed 
by the family priest to the Saraswatl.® 

Some of the incidents noticed above serve to illus¬ 
trate the tenure of the relations of the suzerain with 

Relations of the feudatories. The inscriptions and 

suzerain and the writings of Yuan Ohwang and B^na 
^ ‘ throw some further light on the question. 

The vassals adorn the court of the suzerain and send 
their sons to act as pages at his court and palace. They are . 
sometimes anointed by the suzerain. They assist him with, 
their forces in war. R^jyavardhana, starting on his cam¬ 
paign against the Huns, was attended by feudatories with 
their forces.* * Sometimes the suzerain entrusted them 
with important missions. Thus, the ruler of Jalandhar 
was placed by Har^a in charge of matters relating to 
Buddhism to which he had been converted. In this capa¬ 
city (as Protector of the Faith),” continues Yuan Ohwang, 
“the king of Jalandhar rewarded and punished the 
monks without distinction of persons and without private 
feeling. He also travelled through all India and erected 
topes or monasteries at all sacred places.”® It falls chiefly 
to him to see Yuan Ohwang safe to the frontier.® It appears 

1 Ibid., 68, 78. 

* Ibid., 193. 

» Ibid.. 190-91. 

* Ibid., 166. 

® Watters, I, 296. ® Life, 189-90. 
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fropaf the account of Yuan Ohwang that Har^avardhana, 
without interfering unduly in the internal affairs of feudatory 
states, tried to encourage good government therein. We are 
told that the ‘ neighbouring ’ princes, and the statesmen, 
who were zealous in good works, and unwearied in their 
search for moral excellence he led to his own seat, and 
called ‘ good friends,’ and he would not converse with those 
who were of a different character.” ^ It may be presumed 
that neighbouring princes who consented to be treated in 
this fashion were not independent sovereigns but feudatories. 
With their ministers also the suzerain came into some touch. 
We hear of the presence of 200 such ministers from differ¬ 
ent kingdoms at the great religious assembly of Kanauj.* * 
The occasional meetings of the suzerain and feudatories 
are likely to have reacted on politics and administration. 
Of the crowd of feudatories, eighteen or twenty seem to have 
been the most powerful and important. Yuan Chwang has 
described how, according to previous arrangement, they 
marched in Harsa’s train from Kanauj to Prayfiga for the 
sixth quinquennial Mok^apari^ad.’* It is clear from the 
Roht^sgadh Stone Seal-matrix of the Mah^sdmanta ^as&h- 
kadeva^ and the Nirmand Copper Plate Inscription of the 
MahAs^manta Mah4r4ja Samudrasena® that the titles of 
feudatories were the same as those in the Gupta period. 
Their consorts could be called Paramadevi and Bhatt&rik4. 

Beyond the circle of satellites and spheres - 
Diplomaov. influence, the emperor stood in diplo¬ 

matic relations with many powers. B4na records the 
presence of ambassadors from Andhra and Dr&vida lands at 


^ Watters, I, 344. Beal, I, 214. 

* Beal, I, 218-19, 

3 Ibid., Life, 177, 186. 

* Fleet, No. 78. 

® Ibid., No. 80. Also Bp. Ind>, XV, No. 19 (660 A.D.). 
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exchanged diplomatic missions with China, ^ 

The hypothesis of the relationships of suzerainty and 
vassalage in the Vardhana Empire is supported by the 


evidence of K^darabarl, a prose romance 
which was composed by Bdnabhatta® 
under the patronage of Harsa and which 


The Evidence 


of KAdambart 


details apart, may be held to reflect the dominant political 
conditions of the times. Feudatories abound in its pages. 
At the very commencement of the story, I^Adraka is painted 
as a second Indra, whose commands were honoured by the 
bent heads of all “ kings,’’ . . . who had an army of neigh¬ 
bouring chiefs bowed down in loyalty to his Majesty.” 
We are assured that he had the signs of a universal em¬ 
peror.^ When the Candela maiden is ushered in, she be¬ 
holds the king in the midst of 1,000 chiefs.® When the sun 
reaches its zenith and the hour of bath is at hand, the 
chiefs are dismissed from the audience-hall but they throng 
together to pay their respects to the king as he moves.® 
When the time comes for Candrdpida’s consecration, he is 
anointed by the king surrounded by a thousand chiefs.^ 
When he leaves the hall of assembly, he is followed 
by a thousand chiefs and is soon met by “ hosts of kings ” 
who do him homage. Etna’s account of the Digvijaya which 
began on the morrow of Oandr^pida’s consecration is inter¬ 
esting. By degrees, as he wandered at will, he bowed the 
haughty, exalted the humble, encouraged the fearful, protect- 

^ Har^acarita, 170. 

* Sylvain L4vi, Journal Asiatique, 1900, tr. Ind. Ant., 1911, pp. Ill 
et seq. 

After the death of B^nabhatta the romance was continued by 


his son. 


KAdambart, tr. 0. M. Bidding, p, 3. 


* Ibid., 6. 

® Ibid., 12. 
' Ibid., 84. 
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suppliant, rooted out the vicious, and drove out the 
hostile. He anointed princes in diflferent places, gathered 
treasures, accepted gifts, took tribute, taught local regula¬ 
tions, established monuments of his visit, made hymns of 


worship and inscribed edicts So there were conquests 
in all quarters.' True, Candr^plda is accompanied by an 
army but there is hardly any fighting. The prince seems 
to be dealing merely with his own feudatories. Here it must 
be noted that the suzerain anointed his vassals, took tribute 
from them and exacted obedience and submission from them. 
It is a striking proof of Bana’s fidelity to his age that the 
conclusions based on historical evidence are generally sup¬ 
ported by his romance. 

A few incidental notices in Yuan Chwang show 
that the status of feudatories sometimes altered and 
might considerably go down. There were 

Change in the . 

status of feuda- Cases of ruling families being replaced 
altogether by viceroys of the suzerain. 
By the time of the Chinese pilgrim’s visit, the royal 
family of Gandh^ra was extinct and the kingdom ” was 
governed by deputies from Kapi^a. ® Nagarahara (the old 
capital of Jalalabad territory) had no chief of its own at 
the time but was governed by a commandant and his 
subordinates from Kapi^a.® In a similar manner Sirhhapur 
was now a dependency of Kashmir.* * 

Not all the ruling families during this period belonged 
to the Ksatriya caste. According to Yuan Chwang, Harsa 
belonged to the Vai^ya caste.® Yuan 
Famthes.^^ Chwang records a tradition that the kings 

of K^marfipa had been Br^hmanas for a 


* Ibid.,.89-90. 

® Beal, I, 98. 

»Ibid., 91. 

■* Ibid., 143. For a curious tradition about Indian kingship, Ibid., II, 

• Beal, I, 209. 
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thousand generations.' As already noted, some other 
ruling families came from the Brahmapa, Vai^ya or 6ildra 
caste. Historical testimony thus confirms the impression, 
which the imprecations and prophecies of the Br4hinanas 
tend to produce, viz., that the orthodox rule of Ksatriya 
kingship was not infrequently yiolated. 

The titles of the suzerain were the same in the 
seventh century as in the Gupta age. In the inscriptions, 
Harsavardhana is, like his brother and 
tito? ^ father, called Paramabhat-t^raka, Mah^- 

r^jAdhirAja,^ B4na calls the Vardhana 
suzerain Paramei^vara, Oakravartin, lord of the fields 
bounded by the five oceans, sovereign of all continents.® 
In the inscriptions Harsavardhana^s mother Yai^omati is 
called MahMevi. According to Yuan Chwang, Harsavar¬ 
dhana was warned by Avalokite^vara not to assume the 
title Mah^r^ja. Thereupon, he became king of Kanauj 
with the title R^japutra and the style ^il^ditya.'’^ The 
former assertion is contradicted by the inscriptions 
but it is probable that Harsa was during his lifetime 
known by the titles R^japutra and l^il^ditya. A passage in 
Harsacarita indicates that besides the umbrella, there were 
three other royal emblems—the Siihh^sana or Lion-throne, 
a peculiar Dayana or couch and Asandi or chair.® 

Harsa ruled in conjunction with his sister R^jya^ri be¬ 
cause the dominions of the two had been practically united. 

The capital of the empire was Kanauj, 

minf/trato^ '3®®° a magnificent 

city for several centuries. But in Yuan 

* Beal, II, 196. Watters, II, 186. See also Beal, II, 270-71 ; Watters, 
II, 260-61. 

For instances of Ksatriya kingship, see Beal, I, 64, 82; II, 209. 

* Sonpat Copper Seal Inscription of Harsavardhana, Fleet, Ko. 62. 

* Harsacarita, 86,100. 

^ Watters, I, 343, 

* Harsacarita, 103. 
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Chwang’s account the emperor is seen constantly on the 
move, except during the rains. Incessant travelling, whe¬ 
ther on military expeditions, administrative tours, or from 
religious motives, was part of the personal conduct of the 
administration. The emperor never halted long at any 
place. Temporary buildings were erected at each station 
for his residence. These pavilions of travel^ as they were 
called, were made of out grass like huts or built of branches 
and boughs. They were burnt on the emperor’s departure. 
But while they stood they were furnished with all the 
paraphernalia of a court. It was at such a temporary 
court at Kajughira in Bengal that Yuan Ohwang first met 
the emperor. On extraordinary occasions which drew to¬ 
gether large numbers of feudatories, such temporary struc¬ 
tures could be seen even at Kanauj. The emperor divided 
the day into three periods, devoting one to affairs of govern¬ 
ment and two to religious works—a rather disproportionate 
distribution of time. We are assured that Harsa found the 
day too short for him. He forgot sleep and food in his 
devotion to good works.” ^ 

In spite of his devotion to duty and religion, Harsa 
maintained the traditional pomp and glory of sovereignty. 

Even while he was on tour, his porters 
pomp^fnd^gW^ carried his golden foot-stools, water-pots, 
cups, spittoons and baths. There were 
bearers of kitchen appurtenances with goats attached to 
thongs of pig-skin, etc.* The royal dress comprised a snow- 
white lower garment with short silk-threads, a bejewelled 
girdle, and a thin upper garment spangled with worked 
stars.® There was a certain manner of beating the drums 
which was a royal monopoly and could be used by no one 

^ Yuan Ohwang, Watters, I, 344; II, 183. Beal, I, 215; II, 193. Life, 
173, 177. 

® Har^acarita, 227, 237. 

nbid.,80. 
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The Court. 


else.^ The tradition of keeping women attendants was main¬ 
tained. There were female ohowrie-bearers andshampooers.® 
Eunuchs were also employed at the court and palace. ’ Royal 
ladies had their own attendants.^ Court festivities some¬ 
times exceeded all bounds of decorum. BAna’s description 
of celebrations on the birth of Harsa does not make very 
pleasant reading. ® 

The king's court, consisting of feudatories, ministers, 
chief personages, poets,® and favourites, presented a glitter¬ 
ing spectacle. B4na has given an account 
of Harsa’s camp at Manit^ra on the Ajir&- 
vatt, surrounded by the camps of renowned ‘‘subject kings" 
with all their separate retinues. There were numbers of 
elephants, horses and camels. Over the whole scene 
waved umbrellas with thousands of stirring chowries. It 
comprised four different sets of apartments, three of which, 
the outer ones, were filled by feudatory chiefs. In the 
fourth, under a pavilion, on a throne of pearl-like stone, sat 
the emperor with his feet resting on a foot-stool of sap¬ 
phire and ruby. Yuan Ohwang has described how the 
emperor marched to Kanauj followed by several hundreds 
of thousand people, along the southern bank of the Ganges, 
while Kumara Raja, attended by tens of thousands, took 
his place on the northern bank. The two kings led the 
way with their gorgeous staff of soldiers, ^‘some also were in 
boats, some were on elephants, sounding drums and blowing 
horns, playing on flutes and harps.”’ As in Persia, in the 
later Roman Empire and, under the medieval Mughals, the 


^ Yuan Chwang, Life, p. 173, 

® Harsacarita, 83, 177. 

® Ibid., 78. 

^ Ibid., 142,181. 

* Ibid., 144 eti seq. For marriage festivities, 167 et seq. 

* For poets at the court. Bp. Ind., I, 180. 

’ Yuan Ohwang, Beal, Si-7U-ki, I, 218. 
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court smacked of servility. Yuan Chwang 
relates how on one occasion princes were prostrate at the feet 
of the suzerain. Yet the fact of being a courtier carried 
some prestige. When after his reception by Har?a, the 
poet Bapa returned home, he received an affectionate wel¬ 
come and congratulations from all and was lionised in the 
neighbourhood. * * 

The permanent seat of the empire, as usual, presented 
a glorious spectacle. Bflna testifies that Sthapvl^vara, 

The capital. capital of the kingdom, resounded 

with sounds of triumph, beating of drums, 
songs of troubadours and minstrels. The palace was mag¬ 
nificent and had a white-washed street wall. ’ Of Kanauj 
Yuan Ohwang writes that “it was very strongly defended 
and had lofty structures everywhere ; there were beautiful 
gardens and tanks of clear water, and in it rarities from 
strange lands were collected 

The household establishment of the king was a large 
one. There were the bodyguard, chowrie-bearers, cham- 

The Palace door-keepers, ushers, porters. 

Establishment. cooks, a chef, etc., etc. There were here¬ 
ditary royal physicians. Purohitas and 
Papditas were there." 

Some passages in Kddambarl bring out the royal 
luxury of the 7th century A.D. in extraordinarily vivid 

The evidence 

of Ktdambart. followed by the blast of the conch, 
announced mid-day, the king dismissed 




shows tha<j 


’ Ibid., I, 220. 

L\. ^ Har^aoarita, 93. A passage in Harsacarita, fi 
the court was dismissed about sunset. 

•n idealised picture of Ujjayinf 

T? The towns and villages of ^he 

North-west made a poor impression on Yuan Chwang. (Beal, 

* Ibid., 70, 68, 171, 178. 

' Har?acarita, 70,68, 98, 161, 171, 178, 
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the court, rose from the hall of audience and took exercise in 
the hall of exercise with princes of his own age. He then 
entered the bathing place, which was covered with a white 
canopy, and had numerous inscriptions of bardic verses. 

“ . It had a gold bath, filled with scented water in 

its midst, with a crystal bathing seat placed by it, and 
was adorned with pitchers placed on one side, full of most 

fragrant waters,... The handmaidens.duly 

besprinkled the king. Straightway there arose a blare of 
the trumpets sounded for bathing, penetrating all the 
hollows of the universe, accompanied by the din of song, 

lute, flute, drum, cymbal, and tabor.mingled with 

the uproar of a multitude of bards.” After bath and 

worship, his limbs .were “ anointed in the perfuming-room 
with sandal-wood, sweetened with the fragrance of saffron, 

camphor and musk . --” After his meat and ohewiiig 

of betel, he rose from his dais “ with its bright mosaic 
pavement.” A portress, standing close by, hastened to 
him and “leaning on her arm, he went to the hall of 
audience, followed by attendants worthy to enter the inner 
apartments.” A long description is given of the hall, which 
showed as “ though walled with crystal by reason of the 
white silk that draped its ends.” Reclining on his couch, 

“ while a maiden seated on the ground, having placed in 
her bosom the dagger she was wont to bear, gently rubbed 

his feet.the king rested for a short time, and held 

converse on many a theme, with the ‘ king’s ’ ministers and 
friends whose presence was meet for the hour.” ' 

While the royal pomp subdued the imagination of the 
multitude, the unstinted royal generosity won their affec- 

, , tion and gratitude. Yuan Ohwang has 

Royal onanty, 

recorded that even while travelling, Har§a 
provided food and drink everyday for 1,000 Buddhist 




* Kfi-dambarl, tr. Ridding,, pp. 11—14. 
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and 500 Br4hmanas.^ Every year he 
Buddhist Sramans from all ‘ countries ^ and on the 3rd and 
7th days bestowed on them the four kinds of alms—food, 
drink, medicine and clothing. Yuan Ohwang was offered, 
though he declined, 10,000 pieces of gold, 30,000 pieces of 
silver, 100 garments of superior cotton, while the eighteen 
feudatory chiefs wanted to present him rare jewels. 

Royal generosity reached its zenith at the quinquennial 
Moksaparisad. Yuan Ohwang has it that Pray^ga, as modern 
A114h4b&d was called in ancient times, had from of old 
been the scene of charity on the part of kings and noble 
families. An extensive area on the bank of the Ganges 
was called ‘ the great charity-enclosure.’ At the present 
time,” continues the Chinese pilgrim, ^iladitya-r&ja, after 
the example of his ancestors, distributes hero in one day 
the accumulated wealth of five years. Immense piles of 
wealth and jewels were collected in the charity enclosure; 
the most costly jewels were offered a statue of Buddha. 
Afterwards, charity to the residentiary priests, then to 
priests (from a distance) who are present; then to men of 
distinguished talent; then to resident heretics following 
the ways of the world ; lastly, to the widows and bereaved, 
orphans and desolate, poor and mendicants. Having 
exhausted his treasures and given food in charity, he gives 
away his diadem and his jewelled necklaces 
Such seems to have been the fashion of the age. Yuan 
Ohwang records that the king of Kapi^a held a similar 
Moksaparisad and gave liberally to the needy, to widows 
and to widowers.® Elsewhere, too, the Chinese pilgrim 
bears testimony to the generosity of Indian rulers/ 


* Yuan Ohwang, Watters, II, 344. 

2 Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, 214, 221, 233. For Prayftga, p. 230, 
® Yuan Ohwang, Watters I, 122-123. Of. Beal, 1,49, 

^ Ibid., 176. 
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The succession to the throne was, as usual, hereditary 
and went by the rule of primogeniture. When on the 
death of Prabh&karavardhana, Prince 
81 ^^ ^ Bucces- Rftjyavardhana oflfers to resign the throne 
in favour of his younger brother, the lat¬ 
ter violently protests.' But the incidents connected with 
the accession of Harsa throw light on the manner in which 
emergencies were got over. When the news of Rajyavar- 
dhana’s murder was received, the chief minister Bhandi, who 
was a near relation of the royal dynasty and whose power 
and reputation were high and of much weight, addressed 
the assembled ministers, The destiny of the nation 
is to be fixed to-day. The old king's son is dead : the 
brother of the prince, however, is humane and affectionate, 
and his disposition, heaven-conferred, is dutiful and obedient. 
Because he is strongly attached, to his family, the people 
will trust in him. I propose that he assume the royal 
authority, let each one give his opinion on this matter, 
whatever he thinks.” All agreed. The chief ministers 
and officers all exhorted Harsa to assume the royal 
authority. ^^ . . . The opinion of the people, as shown 
in their songs, proves their real submission to your eminent 
qualities. Reign, then, with glory over the land; conquer 
the enemies of your family; wash out the insult laid on your 
kingdom and the deeds of your illustrious father. Great 
will your merit be in such a case. We pray you not reject 
our prayer.” According to the account of B&pabhat^ it was 
the SenApati Sirhhanada who proposed the installation of 
Harsa. In either case the duty is performed by a high 
officer of state. Yuan Chwang continues that the young 
prince replied, ‘‘ The government of a country is a respon¬ 
sible office and ever attended with difficulties. The duties 
of a prince require previous consideration. As for myself, I 


^ Hari^acarita, 200 et seq. 
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"Sifft indeed of small eminence ; but as my father and brothel 
are no more, to reject the heritage of the crown, that can 
bring no benefit to the people. I must attend to the opinion 
of the world and forget my own insufficiency. ...” 
Yuan Chwang adds that in his affliction and crisis, 
the young man betook himself to a statue of Avalo- 
kite^vara and was warned not to use the lion-throne and 
“call not yourself Mah4r4ja.” Harsa duly assumed the royal 
office and began to issue commands to the ministers. * 
Making all allowance for picturesque effect in the Chinese 
narrative, the outline may be accepted as true. Prom the 
last incident it will appear that several varieties of thrones 
were known in ancient India, that the lion-throne signified 
some extravagance or vanity. That the Simh4sana or 
lion-throne was well-known in the 7th century is clear 
from Yuan Chwang himself. He records of a North-Western 
state that the large and high lion-throne of the reigning 
sovereign was much adorned with precious gems, that it 
was covered with extremely fine drapery, and that its foot¬ 
stool was adorned with gems." Perhaps the high-sound¬ 
ing titles too were not universally liked. 

The details of a consecration in the 7th century A.D. 
may be inferred from some passages in K4dambarf where 
Prince Candr4pida is anointed king. True, 
here the ceremony is led by his own father 
but for the rest, the description may be as applicable to the 
consecration of a king as of a YuvarSja. “ . . . On an 
auspicious day,” says the romance, “ the king, surrounded 
by a thousand chiefs, raised aloft, with 6ukan4sa’s help, 
(he vessel of consecration, and himself anointed his son. 


Consecration. 


* Yuan Chwang in Beal, Si-yu-ki, 1, 210—213. In the 

Hanskhera Plate of the year 628-29 A.D., Harsa probably with his 
own hand subscribes himself as Mahardjddhir^ja (svahasto mama 
Mah^rfij^^rf Harsasya). Ep, Tnd„ IV, No. 29. 

® Beal, I, 76. 
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•while the rest of the rites -were performed by the fam 
priest. The water of consecration was brought from every 
sacred pool, river and ocean encircled by every plant, fruit, 
earth and gem . . . and purified by mantras . . . straight¬ 
way he was anointed from head to foot by Vil^savatt (his 
mother) attended by all ladies . . . with sweet sandal white 
as moonbeams. He was garlanded with fresh white flowers; 
decked with lines of gorooana; adorned with an earring of 
dfirva grass; clad in two silken robes with long fringes, 
white as the moon; bound with an amulet round his 
hand, tied by the family priest; and had his breast encircled 
by a pearl necklace. ...” He was completely covered 
over with wreaths of white flowers. “ Then his father him¬ 
self for that time took the chamberlain’s wand to make way 
for him and he went to the hall of assembly . . . Then, when 
ho had received due homage from the kings (chiefs ?), after 
a short pause the great drum that heralded his setting out 
on his triumphal course resounded deeply, under the stroke 
of golden sticks . . . Then, at the roar of the drum, 
followed by an outcry of ‘ All hail! ’ from all sides, 
Candr&plda came down from the throne, ... He left the hall 
of assembly, followed by a thousand chiefs who rose hastily 
round him . . . Seated on an elephant, under an 
umbrella “ with a hundred wires enmeshed with pearls . . .” 
he made his progress and received the homage of hosts 
of “kings,” who bowed low before him “as a trusted 
general recited their names .. Turning slowly towards 
the eastern quarter, Oandraplda at last reached his palace. 
It was adorned with many triumphal arches; dotted with a 
thousand pavilions enclosed in grassy ramparts, and bright 
with many a tent of shining white cloth. Like a king, he 
performed all due rites. Next morning he started on his 
Digvijaya and made “conquests in all quarters.” The 


J Kftdambart, tr. Bidding, 84'-89, 
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The Prince. 


consort was anointed along with the king. ‘^Upon this 
head,” says the widow of Prabh^karavardhana, ‘‘have the 
subservient wives of countless feudatories poured coronation 
water from golden ewers.” * * It was in great “ conquests ” 
that a Hindu consecration was expected to culminate. It is 
a striking coincidence that Harsa’s accession to the throne 
was actually followed by six years of Digvijaya. As 
usual, the reigns of extraordinarily powerful sovereigns 
were associated with new eras. The era of Har§a dates 
from his accession in October, 606. * 

On the education of the princes a great deal of care 
was bestowed by the sovereign. The young princes 
R^jyavardhana and Harsavardhana were 
placed in charge of their maternal uncle 
Bhandi who occupied an important position in the state. 
Sons of a great feudatory ruler were appointed their 
companions. They were given an excellent military training. 
Har§a is reputed to have been a poet and dramatist but 
even if the plays attributed to him be adjudged the handi¬ 
work of a court poet, there is no reason to doubt the tradi¬ 
tion of the emperor’s literary accomplishments. B^na, in 
fact, positively asserts that Harsa was a great poet. 
Princes were often given high command or provincial 
governorships. Thus Rajyavardhana was sent by his 
father Prabh&karavardhana against the Huns while Har^a 
followed with a cavalry force.* 

Buna’s KMambari throws some additional light on the 
practice of the age. Its account of an Ujjain prince’s 
education is obviously romantic but is 
not without some bearing on actual facts. 
For his son Candr^pida, six years old, 
King Tdr&pida built “ a palace of learning outside the 




A Kfidambarl 
account. 


^ Har^acarita, 186. 

’ Kielhorn, Ind. Ant., XXVI, 82. 

• Har^acarita, 151, 164, 166, 
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city, stretching half a league along the Sipr^ river . , . . 
with stables for horses and palanquins close by and a 
gymnasium constructed beneath. He took infinite pains in 
gathering there teachers of every science, and having placed 
the boy there, like a young lion in a cage, forbidding all 
egress surrounding him with a suite composed mainly of the 
sons of his teachers, removing every allureinenb to the sports 
of boyhood, and on an auspicious day he entrusted him, 
together with Vai^ampAyana (the minister’s son), to masters 
that they might acquire all knowledge.” Every day the 
king visited the prince. In an eloquent, high-flown passage, 
the novelist relates that the prince mastered the sciences, 
arts, crafts, music, the Epics, the Pur^nas, foreign 
languages, all kinds of writing, prosody, etc., etc. * * On the 
completion of his education in ten years the prince was 
asked ceremoniously to return home.* Escorted by three 
thousand princes, all sons of anointed kings,” the prince 
passed in a procession through the city,® and then entered 
the court to be received affectionately by his parents and 
all present.* Thenoeforw^ard, the prince lives a life of 
comfort, even luxury. He 'goes out to hunt. He has 
numerous attendants. Among others, Patralekh4, daughter 
of the “ king ” of Kulfita, captured in war in her childhood, 
was appointed his betel-bearer by his mother and became 
his companion and confidential advisor.*' The king makes 
over the throne to him and has him regularly anointed with 
the help of feudatories. Before his consecration, the minister 
I§ukan4sa gives him a lengthy discourse on his position 
and duties.® 


* Kftdambarl, tr. Ridding, pp. 59—61. 

* Ibid., pp. 61—63. 

» Ibid., 63-66. 

* Ibid., 70-71. 

' Ibid., 73-76. 

* Ibid., 76-86. 





CHAPTER XIII 


King’s relations. 


Ministers. 


Besides the sons of a king, his other relations 
might occupy important positions in the state. There is 
a Chinese notice that in the north-west 
a king, when starting on a pilgrimage, en¬ 
trusted the kingdom to his brother. * * 

The administrative system of the seventh century A.D. 
is practically the same as that of the Gupta age. A 
few additional details are forthcoming 
from BSnabhatta, Yuan Ohwang and from 
the inscriptions. A chief minister stands out more clearly - 
than in the data of the Gupta period. Bhandi, closely related 
to the royal family, is admittedly superior to all.’ The • 
incidents connected with the accession of Har?a make it 
clear that all the chief ministers met together to discuss 
important questions. For the north-west outside the 
dominions of Harga there is an interesting Chinese 
notice that the king and ministers met together for 
consultation on affairs of state on the 15th and last day of 
the month, and then took counsel of the chief priest and 
finally published their decrees.® Har§acarita indicates • 
that ministers were also consulted individually by 
the king. For instance, Skandagupta, the commandant 
of the elephant force, is seen urging Harsa to universal 
conquest.* In Harsacarita, the chief military officer— 
‘foremost in every fight’—is called Senfipati.* The war- 
elephant on which he rode is covered with coat-of-mail, 
and his tusks are provided with sharp barbs. There was 


> Beal, I, 22-23. 

® Hari^acarifca, 223; Beal, I, 211; Watters, I, 343, Of. Kfidambarl 
(49—51, 76—84) where the BrAhmana ^ukan&sa, deeply versed in the 
arts and sciences and in politics, presides over the administration 
and gives advice to Prince Oandr&pida. 

» Beal, I, 22. 

* Harsacarita, 222, 226, 240. 

® Ibid., 212. 
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- 4 /soldier on each side to manage the elephant.”^ T 
commander of the cavalry was another high military 
ofiBcer.® As before, the Mah^samdhivigrahika is the 
foreign minister.® The Pram^tri is a counsellor and high 
officer of state. In the Madhuban Plate Inscription, the 
office is occupied by the Mah^sfi-manta Mah^r^ja Skanda- 
gupta who also acts as the Dhtaka.** Incidentally it 
appears that feudatories were employed in high offices 
directly under the suzerain. The supposition is streng¬ 
thened by the mention of Mahfts^mantas and Mah^rAjas 
in the same breath with regular officers in the Madhuban 
Plates. Among other officers one of the most notable is the 
Dauhs^dhanika, one who is entrusted with difficult under¬ 
takings, a high police officer.® Kumaramatyas, R^jas- 
thdnlyas (viceroys), Vi§ayapatis ' (district officers), and 
Uparikas (revenue officers) are common to the Vardhana 
and Gupta inscriptions. The Mah^ki^apatalika was the 
great keeper of records. Yuan Ohwang states that an 
accurate record of all happenings was kept.® The men¬ 
tion of Ayuktakas, subordinate officers,’ and C^tias or 
police, in Har§acarita supplies another link with the Gupta 
times. Again, C4tas are debarred from entering agraharas, 
probably because their visitations meant some financial 

^ Watters, I, 171; Beal I, 83. 

“ Hargacarita, 209, see also 220. 

» Ibid., 218. 

* Bp. Ind., I, No. 11. See also the Valabht grant of Dhruvasena 
III, Bp. Ind., I, No. 13. 

® Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 167, The Tipperah Copper Plate grant of 
Lokan^tha (from Bast Bengal) of the year 660 A.D., shortly after 
the death of Har^a, shows hereditary MahAsdmantas and Samantas 
occupying the post of KumSr4m&tya (Bp. Ind., XV, No. 19). Two 
grants of Dhruvasena II, of the year 639-40 A.D., from Central India 
show the same system of Bhuktis and Vi^ayas (Bp. Ind., VIII, No. 20.) 

® Bp. Ind., IV, 211. Watters, 1,164. 

^ Har^acarita, 237, 286. 
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sxaotions. There are numerous policemen and tax-c^ 
tectors in Harsaoarita. There is an interesting notice that 
in the course of the emperor’s march through a village, the 
Aksapatalika or keeper of records, came out with a number 
of karanis or clerks to meet the emperor, to ask for his 
commands and to receive a golden seal and another emblem 
from him. * * Elsewhere, too, there is mention of sakalakara- 
niparikara which shows that many persons were associated 
in the administration of the village or the next higher 
unit of rural administration.® Dr&hgika, as before, 
is the town-officer who, from his designation, seems 
also to have performed some revenue functions. The men¬ 
tion of Mahattaras with him shows that the chief personages 
of a place were informally associated with the administration 
or were at least consulted by the officers. There are 
numerous couriers who carry messages to and fro.® The 
Life of Yuan Chwang supplies an interesting touch that 
the emperor’s letters were written on fine, white cotton 
stuff and sealed with red wax.® 

The remuneration of officers seems to have taken the 
form of grants of land, made according to the importance 
of the various positions. Yuan Chwang 
states that the king set apart Jth of the 
crown lands for the endowment of great public servants and 
another ^ for the expenses of government and state-worship. 
The two heads partly overlap and it appears that official 
remuneration consumed more than one-fourth of the revenue. 
“The governors, magistrates and officials have each a ■ 


Salaries. 


1 Ibid., 227. 

* Ibid., 274. 

® Harsaoarita, 69, 160, 168, 179. Beal, I, 216 ; Life, 169. 

* Life, p. 190. For ofiBcials, compare the Tipperah Copper Plate 
Grant of Lokan^tha (from East Bengal) of the year 660 A.D., which 
mentions the same official designations and feudatory titles (Ed 
Ind., XV, No. 19.) 




portion of land consigned to them for their personal sup- 
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port.’’ Yuan Ohwang goes on to state that forced labour 
was ‘‘ sparingly used.” The assertion may be accepted as 
true for Harsa’s reign.' B^na has recorded that on 
Harsa’s rush from the north-west to the capital at 
the news of his father’s illness, footmen were sent ahead 
to secure a relay of villagers to show the way.* We are 
not told that the villagers were paid anything. Perhaps, 
it was on such occasions that the little forced labour, im¬ 
plied in Yuan’s statement, was exacted. 

In the latter half of the seventh century I-tsing made 
an incidental remark on the recruitment of state-officials 


which may be equally applicable to the 
first half of the century. Scholars who • 
defeated their opponents in scholastic con- 


Recruitment 
of olfioialB. 


troversies wore not only gratified with grants of land and 
the proclamation of their names and achievements in schools 
but also received high posts in the service of the state. 
There is nothing improbable in the fact that government 
recruited men of recognised talents for certain offices 
which demanded an intellectual background. 

The sources of revenue in the 7th century A.D. 
were the same as in the preceding ages. Yuan 


Ohwang’s verdict that the taxes were light 
may be accepted. Agriculture was, of 


Revenue. 


course, the dominant occupation of the people. “All till 
the ground for their subsistence.” We are told that those 
who cultivated the royal estates paid of the produce as 
rent. Yuan Ohwang perhaps seems to regard the whole 
territory directly governed by the king as his estates. Royal 
estates are opposed to feudatory domains where revenue 


> Watters, I, p. 176. Beal, 1,87-88. 

® Harsacarita, p. 170. 

5 I-tsing, Buddhist Practices, etc., tr. Takakusu, p. 178, 
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-would naturally be paid to feudal chiefs. The Madhuba 
Plate Inscription mentions the Gupta imposts—Udrahga, 
Uparikara, Hiranya, etc. Next to the land revenue^ customs 
formed the most important head of receipt. In the Madhu-^ 
ban Plates there is a tax on things sold. It seems that 
merchants were required to pay some additional tolls at 
the ferries and fords on the rivers and at many points 
on the highways. Prom some passages in B4na it is clear 
that some of the feudatories, for instance, hill chieftains, 
paid tribute. Presents came from all who had any occasion 
to see the king. BAna himself was, for a while, refused 
admittance to the king’s presence, because he had not 
offered his tribute of respect which, in the context, can 
only mean a present. In another passage Bdna implies 
that even villagers made presents to the king when he 
passed through their habitations. It appears that even 
under excellent kings the collection of regular taxes some¬ 
times led to oppression by petty officials. On one occasion 
in Harsacarita, people bitterly complain against revenue 
and police officials. ^ 

Bana implies that justice was administered by Mim^msa- 
kas.® It is, however, from Yuan Ohwang 
that one obtains a clear idea of the admin¬ 
istration of justice in the 7th century A.D. in the north of 
India. His account which relates primarily to the North-west, 
differs markedly in many details from that of the theoreticians 
N^rada and Brihaspati but in principles it confirms them 
in a most striking manner. Yuan Ohwang came to the * 
conclusion that criminals or rebels were few and serious 


Justice, 


1 Harfacarita, 87-90, 230, 243, 286. Watters, I, 176. Beal, I, 87. 
Ep. Ind., I, p. 67. The existence of the same fiscal system in Central 
India is proved by two grants of Dhrurasena II, of the year 639-4C 
A.D., Bp. Ind., VIII, No. 20. For records and archives, Watters, I, 164. 
® Harsacarita, 86. 
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trouble was only occasional. When the laws are bro' 
or the power of the ruler violated, then the matter is 
clearly sifted Torture was not used to elicit confes¬ 

sion. ‘‘ In the investigation of criminal cases there is no 
use of rod or staff to obtain proofs.But there were a few 
ordeals which were resorted to when the accused persisted 
in denying the charge. In the water ordeal, “ the accused 
is placed in a sack connected with a stone vessel and 
thrown into deep water .... If the man sinks and the stone 
floats, he is guilty; but if the man floats and the stone 
sinks, then he is pronounced innocent.^' In the ordeal 
by fire, they heat a plate of iron and make the accused 
sit on it, and again place his feet on it, and apply it to the 
palms of his hands ; moreover, he is made to pass his 
tongue over it; if no soars result, he is innocent; if there 
are soars, his guilt is proved. In case of weak and timid 
persons who cannot endure such ordeal, they take a 
flower bud and oast it towards the fire; if it opens, he is 
innocent; if the flower is burnt he is guilty.” In the ordeal 
by weight, a man and a stone were placed evenly in a 
balance. ^‘Then they judge according to lightness or 
weight.” If the accused were innocent, he would weigh 
down the stone which would rise in the balance. If he 
were guilty, the man would rise and the stone fall.* * 
Lastly, the poison ordeal requires that the right hind 
leg of a ram be cut off, and according to the portion 
assigned to the accused to eat, poisons are put into 
the leg, and if the man is innocent he survives, and 
if not the poison takes effect.”® It will be observed 
that while the water and particularly, the fire 
ordeals are serious enough, the others are almost frivolous . 
Perhaps the theory was that divine opinion and judgme nt 


* Yuan Chwang, Beal, I, 84-85 ; Watters, I, 172. 

* Watters, 1,172. 
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h^io be invoked. It is again probable that ordeals were 
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resorted to onlj in oases where no decisive oral or documen¬ 
tary evidence was fcrthcoming. 

The punishments were various and, on the whole, 
severe. Yuan Ohwang’s statement that corporal punish¬ 
ment was non-existent is contradicted by himself and 
opposed to all we know of the ancient Hindu penal code. 
If a man violated “ the rules of propriety, justice, fidelity 
or filial piety,” his nose or his ears were out off, or his 
hands or his feet were amputated, or he was expelled from 
the country or he was driven into the desert wilds. For 
certain crimes which the Chinese traveller does not specify, 
the offenders were imprisoned. Yuan Ohwang seems to 
imply, though he is not perfectly clear on the point, that 
imprisonment was extremely severe. The prisoners were 
not counted among men and were simply left to live or 
die.* * But there is a passage in Bana which shows that 
prison conditions were not so horrible. On auspicious 
occasions, like the birth of a prince, the king commanded 
the release of prisoners.’ Minor offences were punished 
with fines. In certain north-western principalities, murder 
was pimished by banishment to the desolate mountains.’ 
Treason, though always regarded as a heinous crime, was 
sometimes punished only by banishment. Five hundred 
Brahmanas who were implicated in a conspiracy against 
the king were exiled by Har§a, though the ministers and 
feudatories loudly demanded the extermination of the whole 
tribe. The king’s friends urged that the conspirators’ agent, 
who actually assaulted Harsa, should be instantaneously 
put to death. The king, however, kept his head and 
closely interrogated the man. We are not told how he was 
ultimately punished.* 


* Ibid., 1,83, 214. 
> Beal, I, 188. 


’ Har^carita, p. 143. 

* Beal, 220-21. 
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The army of Harsa, at the time of his accession, com¬ 
prised 5,000 elephants, 20,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry. 
By the time of Yuan Ohwang’s visit, 
the cavalry had gone up to 100,000 
and the elephant corps to the staggering figure of 
60,000. Prom a passage in Harsacarita it appears that 
there was also a camel corps. As usual, other princes 
in ancient India also commanded big armies. For instance, 
Kum^ra of K4mar6pa visited Harsa with 20,000 elephants. 
It is clear from B4na that Harsa acquired a good many 
elephants as tribute or presents. Horses were imported 
from Western regions such as Sindh, modern Afghanistan 
and Persia. Besides the regular military officers there 
were a number of superintendents of soldiers’ barracks. 
A huge staff or fodderers, grooms and superintendents 
managed the royal stables.^ Speaking of a North-western 
state. Yuan states that troops were levied according to 
requirements, that recruitment was done by public pro¬ 
clamation and that rewards were promised. A select body 
of guards were recruited from heroes of choice valour, a 
sort of hereditary military aristocracy.* Some difficulty 
was experienced in maintaining internal order and 
security in the seventh century. Soldiers were requisi¬ 
tioned to perform police functions. On his way back, 
the Chinese pilgrim was provided with a military escort. He 
has left it on record that the military, besides guarding 
the frontier, went out to punish the refractory and mounted 
guard at night round the palace.* Towns, even of a small 
size, appear to have been often enclosed by walls, though 
these were far from impregnable. Soon after the death of 
Harsa, a retributive Tibetan expedition sent by Srong-tsan 


^ Watters, I, 343. Beal, I, 213. Harsacarita, 66, 70, 72, 228. 
® Watters, I, 171. Beal, I, 87. 
s Beal 1,87; Life, p. 191. 
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The Spirit and 
Activity of Gov¬ 
ernment. 


is said to have captured 580 walled towns. Many^ 
of these could hardly have been much larger than villages. ^ 
Speaking of a north-western state, Yuan says that the 
administration was founded on benign principles and that 
the rules of government were marked by 
rectitude. His judgment on Harsa’s re¬ 
gime is even more favourable. It may be ' 
accepted that Hindu governance was 
generally benevolent in the seventh century A.D. But 
rulers could sometimes be intolerant and oppressive. I^a- 
i^4hka of Bengal persecuted the Buddhists. Even a righte¬ 
ous ruler like Kum4ra could sometimes be arbitrary. When 
^ilabhadra, the head of the monastery of Noland a, twice 
refused to send Ynan to Kum^ra, the latter threatened that 
he would “let the evil portion of him prevail” and would 
“equip his army and elephants to raze to the ground the 
whole monastery of Nalanda.” The poor abbot promptly 
complied with the peremptory demand.* * The Chinese 
pilgrim emphasises that there was no registration of fami¬ 
lies. But from his own account, as from that of B^pa, it 
is clear that at least the government of Harsa interested 
itself most actively in the higher life as well as in the mater¬ 
ial comforts of the community. Harsaoarita shows that • 
state or private beneficence was responsible for the founda¬ 
tion of numerous alms-houses, rest-houses and water-places. * 
In some respects Harsa seems to have followed the policy of 
A^oka. Throughout his dominions he forbade the slaughter 
of any living thing and interdicted meat-diet on pain of 
death without pardon. He erected several thousands of 
Stfipas on the banks of the Ganges. He erected Sarhgh^r^mas 
at all places where there were any holy traces of the Buddha. 
On all the highways which ran through towns and villages. 


^ Sylvain L4vi, tr. Ind. Ant., 1911, pp. Ill et seq. 

* Yuan, Life. 170, 171, 187 ; Beal, I, 87. 

® Har§acarita, 176. 
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^ established hospitals, appointed physicians thermn, 
arranged for the distribution of medicine, food and drink to 
travellers and poor people around in an unstinted measure, 
free of all charge.' Rearranged scholastic assemblies for 
discussions and himself judged on the arguments advanced. 
He honoured character and learning in all individuals, 
rewarded the good and promoted men of talent.* * If 
there was any irregularity in the manners of the people 
of the cities, he went amongst them.'^® The higher 
activities of the state in the 7th century A.D., were accord¬ 
ing to Yuan Ohwang, financed with great generosity. 
Speaking of the north-west he remarks that the income from 
the land was divided into four parts, the first was for carry¬ 
ing out the affairs of state and providing sacrificial offer¬ 
ings ; the second for providing subsidies to ministers and 
chief officers of state, the third for rewarding men of dis¬ 
tinguished ability and the fourth for charity to religious 
bodies.* Whether Harsa also actually divided his income 
regularly in this fashion we cannot be sure. But it is clear 
that he must have spent a good deal on religion and learn¬ 
ing. The accounts of the Buddhist celebrations * are 
interesting. The gorgeous processions were escorted 
by Harsa and Kum&ra, each with 500 war-elephants clad 
in armour ; in front of the statue of the Buddha as well as 
behind it marched another 100 big elephants, carrying 
musicians who sounded their drums and raised their 
music.® When Harsa made an expedition to Kohgoda 
in Oriss^, he held a religious assembly there and sum¬ 
moned to it four Buddhist masters from N41anda. He 
exerted himself energetically in the propagation of Mah4- 
yftna Buddhism and offered to assign the revenue of 80 

» Beal, I, 214. 

* Ibid., I, 214; Watters, I, 161. 

* Beal, I, 216. 

^ Ibid. I, 87. 

® Ibid., 218-219. 
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[ 9 ^^ in Oriss4 to the learned Buddhist Jayasena. Tl: 
-pfkotioe of the state endowment of religion and piety was 
common to the whole of north India. For instance the king 
of Kapi^a commissioned five pure men to make continuous 
offerings of scents and flowers to Buddhist relics.^ Other 
rulers in the north-west favoured various religions. ® The 
Chinese pilgrim records numerous instances of Buddhist 
monarchs and nobles who built Stflpas and Vihdras, organis¬ 
ed religious festivals, discussions and assemblies.® Harsa- 
vardhanak Brahmanical ancestors had celebrated sacrifices 
on a grand scale. In his pompous style B4na records that 
under the rule of Prabh4karavardhana the golden age 
seemed to bud forth in close packed lines of sacrificial 
posts, the evil time to flee in the smoke of sacrifices 
meandering over the sky and heaven to descend in 
stuccoed shrines. ^ As to the patronage of learning B4na 
seems to reflect facts when in his romance he 
paints king ^fidraka as a founder of literary societies 
and a refuge for men of taste.® In the latter half of the 
seventh century A.D. I-tsing noted how young scholars 
went to debate at the courts of kings in the hope 
of receiving government employment. Often the kings 
bestowed grants of land on the scholars. At any rate 
victory in the discussions brought wide fame.® 

In spite of the career of l^ai^ahka who is said to have 
uprooted the Bodhi tree and destroyed the “ Law ” so far 
as he could, religious toleration must 
Toleration. seventh 

century in India. The “ Life ” and account of Yuan testify 


1 Ibid., 1,176. 

^ Ibid., II, 107 et seq. 

® Har^acarita, hl3. 

K^dambarl, tr. Ridding, p. 9. 

® I-tsing, Buddhist Practices, etc., tr. Takakusu* 177-78, 
® Watters, I, 343; Life, 171. 

’ Beal, I, 97. 
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abundantly to the catholicity of the Brahmanio Kiimara. 
B&na speaks of the presence of Jainas, Arhatas, P4supatas, 
Br4hmanas and mendicants of the school of Par^^ara 
at the court of Harsa.' Planning a big religious assembly, 
the emperor sent commands from Kajughira in Bengal to 
the different “ kingdoms ” that followers of all the various 
sects and schools should attend. So the Kanauj assembly 
included 3,000 Mah^ydna and Hinay^na Buddhists, 
nearly 1,000 Buddhist scholars from N^landa, and 3,000 
Br4hinanas and Nirgranthas.^ The discussions were con¬ 
ducted in the usual scholastic fashion. For instance. Yuan 
Chwang propounded a thesis, posted it outside the assem¬ 
bly-hall and challenged its refutation.^ The practice of 
holding such assemblies was widespread and of long dura¬ 


tion. Yuan was told that king VikramMitya who had 
been renowned for his charity all over India had summoned 
a religious gathering to discuss spiritual doctrines. ^ The 
Chinese pilgrim speaks of numerous other rulers who had 
done the same and records some anecdotes. One of the 
kings is said to have proclaimed that whoever is defeated 
shall die, as a proof of his inferiority.”'* * On another occa¬ 
sion a great discussion was conducted in a big hall in the 
presence of a king, his ministers and a vast concourse. 
When Madhava, one of the controversialists, happened to 
die, his widow occupied his place and took up the cudgels.® 
In such gatherings feeling sometimes ran high. On the 
occasion of one of Harsa’s assemblies, it was rumoured that 
the life of Yuan Ohwang was in danger. The emperor 
issued a proclamation to the effect that if any one should 


^ Hars^acarita, 170. 

* Beal, I, 218. 

3 Ibid., I, 218, 219, 221. 

* Ibid., 1,106. 

Ibid., II, 99. 

« Ibid., II, 107. 
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: or hurt the Master of the Law, he shall be forthwith 

^executed; and whoever speaks against him, his tongue 
shall be cut out; but all those who desire to profit by his 
instructions, relying on my good will, need not fear this 
manifesto.’’ ^ 

Harsa was something of an ecleotio. In spite of his • 
strong Buddhist sympathies, he honoured Brahmanas and 


offered worship to Brahmanio gods. He 
invited Br&hmana scholars to the Mokaa- 


Jealousies. 


parisad and other functions and bestowed valuable gifts on 
them. But it appears that the lion’s share of his charities 
went to Buddhists. At the sixth Moksaparisad a man 
attempted the life of the king and, when arrested and 
closely cross-questioned by the latter, replied, Great king, 
you have assembled the people of different countries and 
exhausted your treasures in offerings to the ^ramanas, and 
oast a metal image of the Buddha ; but the heretics (Br^h- 
manas) who have come from a distance have scarcely been 
spoken to. Their minds therefore have been affected with 
resentment and they procured me . . . to imdertkae this 
unlucky deed.”® 

During this period royal mimificenoe was responsible 
for the foundation or maintenance of big monasteries and 


academies which, without any stretch of 
language, may be called universities. For • 


Naianda. 


instance, the revenues of a hundred villages had been remit¬ 
ted for the support of N&landa, the great centre of Buddhist 
piety and learning. Six successive kings had added to its 
endowments and buildings until it assumed the status of 
an all-India institution. Yuan has left a glowing descrip¬ 
tion of its richly adorned towers, and the fairy-like 
turrets, like pointed hill-tops,” congregated together. 

The observatories seem to be lost in the vapours (of the 


* Life, pp. 179-80. 

* Beal, I, 220-21,218 ;’II, 198, 261. 
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mbrning), and the upper rooms tower above the clouds 
All the outside courts, in which are the priests’ chambers, _ 
are of four stages. The stages have dragon-projections, and 
coloured eaves, the pearl-red pillars, carved and ornament¬ 
ed, the richly adorned balustrades, and the roofs covered with 
tiles that reflect the light in a thousand shades . . . Here 


were gathered 1,610 teachers who altogether delivered 100 
discourses a day on different subjects. The number of 
students is put at 10,000. Adherents of different persua¬ 
sions came from all over the country to challenge Nfllanda 
monks to discussion. The Chinese pilgrim who studied 
here for several years adds that “ the samghar&mas 
of India are counted by myriads but this (Nfilanda) 
is the most remarkable for grandeur and height.” * So it 
appears that there were numerous smaller seats of leam- 
ing. 


In the data of this period guilds occupy a more pro- - 
minent place than in the preceding epochs. Perhaps, 
this form of economic, and partly social. 
Guilds. organisation had developed further. The 

Vasantagadh Inscription of Varmalata of the year 625 A.D. 
(from modern Sirohi state) shows a gosthl or guild com¬ 
mittee arranging for the construction of a temple. On 
the occasion of the Princess Rajya^rt’s marriage, guilds 
of skilled workers —carpenters, painters, modellers, etc.— 
are summoned to decorate the palace. A reference is also 


^ Yuan Chvrang, Lifo, 110—12. W^atters, II, 164-6o» For N^^landa 
assemblies, Beal, II, 170-71. For a view of NManda in the latter half 
of the 7th century A.D. I-tsing, tr. Takakusu, p. 177. For the remains 
of Niilanda buildings, J. B. 0. R. S., 1923 (Vol. IX, Part I), pp. 1*^22; 
also V. A. Smith, J. R. A. S., 1917, pp. 164-65. For a picture of life in 

Buddhist monasteries and their experiments in communism, I-tsing, 

op. cit., Gh. XXXVII, pp. 193-94. There were also Brahmanical 
seats of learning (Harsaoarita, 266, 266). 

• Kp. Ind„ IX,Ko. 26, 
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Tillage to Navasevakas or apprentices in guilds.^ Th 
theory of the status, constitution and working of guilds, as 
enunciated by Brihaspati, indicates that they were a 
recognised part of the body-politic. From Brihaspati as 
from N^rada it appears that a guild had a general assembly 
which met from time to time to transact business. There 
were two, three or five executive officers.^ Y^jnavalkya 
and N4rada lay down elaborate rules for the conduct and 
training of apprentices and their relations with the 
masters.® On the technical side of their affairs, the guilds 
appear to be self-governing but, according to the theory 
of the Dharma 64stras, the state should settle their internal 
wrangles, regulate and control their relations with the 
outside world and, in general, should see that they con¬ 
formed to rules and usages. Yajnavalkya is perfectly 
clear on the point. All groups which have strayed from 
their own laws, whether they be families, guilds, associa¬ 
tions, must be subjected to discipline and brought back 
to the path of duty by the king.* * In practice, the amount 
of state control must have varied with distance from 
the headquarters of government officials, the vigour 
of the government, the prestige of particular guilds and 
the character of iheir work. But it seems clear from the 
Dharma S4stras that guilds acted as courts of justice in 
civil suits, though an appeal might lie from their decisions 
to the king. 



' Ilarsacarita, 168. 

® Ndrada, X, 3 ; Brihaspati, XVII, 11—19. Brihaspati prescribes 
qualifications of high birth, sterling character, learning and profes¬ 
sional excellence for the officers of guilds. 

3 Yajuavalkya, II, 187 ; Ndrada, V, 16-21. 

* YAjflavalkya Samhita, II, 186—192; I, 361. Ndrada, X, 2-3, 5-6. 
Brihaspati, XVII, 6-17, 19-21. Of. Mann, VIII, 6, 218-20. On 
other aspects of the life of guilds, also Brihaspati, I, 28, 30; XVII, 
11 - 12 . 
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-r--VK small amount. of supplementary evidence on the 
politics of the 7th century A.D. can be gathered from a few 


literary works. To Har§a himself has 


Evidence ^ ^ ^ ^ been attributed the authorship of three 


dramatic pieces—N^g&nanda, Ratnavali 


and Priyadar^ikA. There is, however, nothing in them to 
show that they are the handiwork of an experienced states¬ 
man. They are oast in the usual mould and their political 
touches are far from refreshing. I-tsing, indeed, affirms 
that N^g&nanda had been dramatised by Harsa but all that 


can be asserted with certainty is that the 
play was composed in the 7th century 


Ndg^nanda. 


A.D., probably at the emperor’s court. It faithfully reflects 
contemporary political conditions when, in the very 
prologue, it refers to the Rajasamuha, the crowd of R&jas, 
who bowed to the feet of Harsa. Obeisance of this character 
is held in the inscriptions also to symbolise the relationship 
of suzerainty and vassalage. One is reminded of Yuan 
Chwang’s statement when, in the beginning of the fourth 
Act of NAg&nanda, the chamberlain speaks of the king as 
one who put everything in order in the cities and who 
rectified all wrongs by means of punishments according to 
Niti. As in the dramatic works of preceding epochs, 
princes have their boon companions, Viddsakas, jesters.* * 
In other acts of N^g&nanda there appears a superintendent 
of the harem, a chamberlain and other household officers. ** 
On the basis of tradition as well as internal evidence, 


Ratnavali may be held to belong to the 
seventh century. In its fourth Act it 


Ratn&valt. 


brings a crowd of feudatories round the suzerain. The 
description of the royal camp corroborates B^pabhat^a and 
Yuan Ohwang.® 


^ K&g^nanda, Act I. 

* Ibid., Acts II, IV, V. 

® Ratn&vali (ed. Oappeller), Act IV. 
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The Bhat/^i- 
k3,vya. 


•hat-ta NArAyana’s Veni Saihh&ra which belongs prob¬ 
ably to the same century, is an interesting play but the 
plot which turns on an incident of the 
MahabhArata reflects the temper of the 
epic. It treats of politics in terms of the 
family and the clan. It will be unsafe to draw from it 
any conclusions about the seventh century A.D. 

The seventh century, so fertile in drama and Kavya, 
witnessed the composition of some curious works. The 
Bhattik&vya, attributed without adequate 
reason to Bhartrihari and belonging prob¬ 
ably to this period, seeks to combine 
grammatical instruction and poetic diction with a narration 
of the tale of the RAmayana. It upholds the orthodox 
Brahmanical order. But its political touches have nothing 
novel about them. 

By the seventh century A.D., the connection of the 
North with the Deccan had become very close and many 
political institutions and designations had 

The Deccan become common to both regions. The 
in tno seventh a 

century A.D. Mauryan, Andhra, KaJihga and Gupta 
empires, in spite of their respect for 
autonomy, had served to intensify the centripetal forces. 
The village institutions of the North always differed from 
those of the Deccan and yet more markedly from those of 
the extreme south. There were also other points of 
difference but the fundamental political conditions, central, 
provincial and district institutions and fiscal arrangements 
were remarkably similar in the seventh century. Thus the 
Sarsavni Plates of BuddharAja of the year 609-10 A.D. 
(from modern BarodA territory) present the same type of 
feudatories—RAjas and SAraantas—and the same type of 
administrative ofiBoers—MahAsaihdhivigrahAdhikaranAdhi- 

krita, MahabalAdhikrita, Bhogika, Vi§ayapati, etc. 
Here AdhikArika appears to denote government employees 




in general. The fiscal system is the same as in.the nortu. 
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Two grants of Dadda IV of the year 641-42 A.D. from 
Giijar4t introduce the title Bhogikap&laka, literally, protector 
of Bhogikas. It may refer to the central officer who dealt 
with the provincial rulers but its exact significance is not 
clear/ The Bagumra Grant of Nikumbhallai^akti of the 
year 654-55 A.D. from southern Gujarat mentions R&jas or 
feudatories, R^jasthaniyas or viceroys, and other officers as 
in the north. It discloses an administrative division Rdstra 
under a R&^trakfita. It is perhaps a revenue division. For 
the rest, the fiscal system is the same as in the north. ^ 
The Safijan Plates of the Western O^lukya Buddharasa from 
the modern district of ThS-na mention the title R^jadliiraja 
Paramei^vara which appears to be an alternative form of 
MahrirajMhiraja Parameiivara. A cousin of the paramount 
sovereign is called Raj an which shows that members of the 
royal family held fiefs. There is mention of a ^^twelve village,’’ 
that is, a district which comprised or was supposed to 
comprise twelve villages, a form of territorial distribution 
which appears very frequently in the later history of 
the Deccan/ It is curious that some inscriptions of Pu- 
lake^in II do not apply the grand titles to him. In the Chip- 
lun Copper Plate Grant, the king issues his command, inter 
alia, to all S&mantas, Prithivipftlas and R&jas who are 
obviously feudatories. But the suzerain styles himself neither 
Mah^rajAdhirfija nor Parame^vara.® The Yekkeri Rook In¬ 
scription boasts that Pulakedin imposed his prowess on the 
entire number of chieftains and acquired the sovereignty 
over the whole earth. But he is only designated Mah&r&ja.® 

Ep.lnd., VI, No. 29. 

- Ep. Ind., V, No. 6. 

® Ind. Ant, XVIII, 1889, pp. 266 et. seq. 

Ep. Ind., XIV, No. 8. 

^ Ep. Ind., Ill, No, 8. 

« Ep. Ind., V, No. 2. 
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Ohwang also remarks that Pulake^in, confident ol 
his martial strength, treated the neighbouring countries with 
contempt.’ It appears that the grand titles, while certainly 
in vogue in the Deccan, were not yet applied there with the 
uniformity which obtained in the north. Perhaps the titles 
originated in the North; it is in the northern Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions that they are first met with in abundance. Thence they 
were adopted in the Deccan and it was not until some time 
that they became universal. The Yekkeri and Chiplun 
Inscriptions as well as the Aihole Inscription* present the 
usual officers, including Visayapatis, and the usual fiscal 
system. The Aihole Inscription also brings to view an 
hereditary army corps. In the Arahg Plate of Bhimasena 
II of the year 601 A.D. appears a line of hereditary Mah&- 
r&jas.* A grant of Ranagraha of the year 640 A.D. shows 
a Bhogika acting as Dfitaka.* In the Nausari Plates of 
Sryasrava (671 A.D.) fth^ra is the subdivision of aVisaya.* 
In the Ohandalur Plates of Sarvalokasraya (673 A.D.), appears 
a line of hereditary Mahflr&jas. Naiyogika, a term which 
does not seem to occur in the northern inscriptions, is the 
title applied to some officers. The Dfltakais called Ajnapti.® 
The Navalakhi Plates of the year 605-6 A.D. from Jfinftgadh 
in Kfithiawftd mention officers of northern designations 
—Ayuktakas, Viniyuktakas, KurnSramatyas, Dfitakas, 04tas, 
Bhatas, etc. Here Divirapati seems to be a chief clerk, a 
sort of departmental secretary.’ It was during this period 
that a great feudatory title, Panoamah4^abda, came into 
vogue in the south. It is rarely met with in the north 



• Wattors, II, 289. 

" Rp. Ind., VI, No. 1. 

’ Bp. Ind., IX, No. 53. 

« Bp. lud., II, No. 4. 

•’ Bp. Ind., VIII, No. 22. 
0 Bp. Ind., VIII, No. 24. 
’ Bp, Ind., XI, No. 17. 
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ifc ID the succeeding centuries it is fairly common in the 
Deccan. It is almost always applied to feudatories. It 
signifies that its holder was entitled to the use of five great 
sounds-inusical instruments. Fleet points out that ac¬ 
cording to the LingHyata Vivekacint4mani these sounds refer 
to Srihga or horn, Tammata or tambour, ^ahkha or conch- 

shell, Bheri or kettle-drum and Jayaghapti or gong.^ The 
privilege of using these instruments in courts or processions 
seems to have been conferred by the suzerain on big 
feudatories who won high favour at his hands, though, like 
all titles in ancient India, it tended to become hereditary. 


Ind. Ant., XII, p. 95. Also EJpigraphia Oarnatica, VIII, 168. 
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From the Eighth to the Tenth Century A.D. 

Neither BAnabhat^a nor Yuan Ohwang nor any 
of the contemporary inscriptions refers to any wife 
of Harsavardhana, or to the fact of his marriage. It is 
certain that he died childless. When it 
of^Ha%a^o^^§48 remembered that his sister RAjya^rf is 
A.D. often mentioned, one is inclined to think 

that the emperor was a celibate all his 
life. If so, it is interesting to notice that while big ser¬ 
aglios were the rule in aristocratic circles in ancient India, 
there were occasional exceptions. On the death of Harga 
about 648 A.D. his empire split up into the fragments 
which had only loosely held together for a few decades. 
The throne at Kanauj was usurped by a minister of the 
late king. * It is a proof of the great power wielded by • 
ministers that several Hindu empires—the Mauryan, i^uhga, 
Onva and Vardhana—ended with ministerial usurpations. 
From the latter half of the 7th to the 11th century A.D. 
the history of North India loses unity and clarity. Thanks 
to Kalhana’s R^jatarahginl, a connected account of the his¬ 
tory of Kashmir can be constructed. But of the rest of 
the country only fragmentary glimpses can be obtained 
through coins, inscriptions, and literature. Towards the 
ninth century the Gdrjara-Pratih&ra ascendancy cer¬ 
tainly recalled the glories of Harsavardhana but it was 


* For a different view 8. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Journal of 
Indian History^ December, 1926, pp. 313—15, 
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Besides, the Gflrjara-Pratihftra 
held together even more loosely than the Gupta or Vardhana 
empire. On the whole, then, it may be laid down that the 
four centuries preceding the Muslim invasions under Mah- 
mfld of Ghazni were a period of small and, historically, 
obscure states. The political facts about them, so far as 
modern research has been able to recover them, are well 
summarised in the fourth edition of Vincent A. Smith’s Early 
History of India (pp. 366- 438), and in a few recent papers 
notably those of D. R. Bhandarkar and B. 0. Majumdar. It is 
needless to recapitulate them here. All that need be stated 
is that during the period, the chief states in the north were 
Kanauj, Kashmir, Sindh, Magadha, Kalinga or Orissft, Bengal, 
Kamarfipa or Assfim, Mklwk and later, Ajmere, Delhi, 
Gwalior, Jej^kabhukti and Chedi. Besides them and generally 
below them lay a huge congeries of petty principalities. 

As the subsequent analysis of the epigraphic and liter¬ 
ary data will demonstrate, the political constitution and 
administrative structure of these different 
Similarity of states were fundamentally similar. Bvery- 
where one meets with the same feudal 
conditions of suzerainty and vassalage, 
nearly the same high officers with similar designations, 
the same fiscal and judicial system and, though not to the 
same extent, a similar attitude on the part of the state 
towards the people. Everywhere one meets with the same des¬ 
potism—often benevolent but sometimes terrible and tyran¬ 
nical, Everywhere is the same system of village admini¬ 
stration—partly informal self-government and partly govern¬ 
ment and supervision from the district, provincial or central 
headquarters. This striking similarity is to be attributed 
to throe causes. In the first place the northern plains were 
governed by the same geographical, economic and social 
conditions and thereforef tended to evolve the same type 
of polity. In the second place, the human tendency to 



s^rt-lived. 
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dominion was 
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tion would conduce to the reproduction of the institilT" 
tions of one region in others. The multiplicity of states 
meant a large field for political experimentation. The 
limits of the experiment, its terms of reference, so to say, 
were narrow, but within its range it would result in the 
growth of diverse institutions. Their success and failure 
would be naturally observed and the more successful ones 
might be adopted elsewhere. In the third place, the rise 
of big empires from time to time would assist the process 
of assimilation. The example of the suzerain would be 
followed by the vassals and the resulting uniformity of 
institutions would, in a large measure, survive the break-up 
of the empire. Prom the broad administrative point of 
view North India shows a unity which, from the strict 
political standpoint, is conspicuous by its absence. An¬ 
other general conclusion which emerges from the data 
of this period is that the institutions show little develop¬ 
ment, The number of oflBcers in a given region may be 
larger or smaller at one time than in other periods. The 
number, size and sphere of administrative departments 
might similarly vary. But there is no change of first-rate 
importance, no organic evolution, in the institutions of this 
epoch. When one has arranged all relevant inscriptions 
and literary documents in the chronological as well as 
regional order, and compared their data, one fails to detect 
any marked changes or developments. Monotony and . 
stagnation seem to characterise the politics of these four 
centuries. This was, perhaps, only part of a general phe¬ 
nomenon. Por instance, the literature of this period . 

is wanting in originality, depth and movement. The 
Purfinas or Upa-Pur&flas which had been fashioned in 
earlier epochs were perhaps added to but merely on 
the old lines. The Smritis which were composed during 
this period slavishly echo the earlier Dharma ^fistras for 
the most part. Where they attempt something on their 
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^ 0 ^ aooounb, they fail miserably. The classical literature 
is not immune from this deadening tendency. The K&vya 
is now bound hand and foot by artificial rules and has 
perforce to follow a prescribed model. Instead of inspiration 
and spontaneity, it only shows ingenuity and jugglery 
of words.^ The drama which displayed such virility in 
the days of Bh4sa and which had reached its high-water 
mark in the Gupta age is now governed by mechanical 
rules. The Pancasamdhis replace natural movement.” 
A good deal of the literary talent of the period is spent 
on fashioning these rules of prosody, dramaturgy, etc., in 
plassifying the subject-matter and reducing it to division 
and sub-division until life is replaced by machine. Other 
writers exhaust themselves in writing commentaries on 
old philosophic works, grammarians, the epics, Dharma 
Sfttras, Dharma ^Astras, Pur4nas and classical pieces. The 
time came when even commentaries were furnished with a 
code and composed almost mechanically. Such were the 
general conditions under which government was carried on 
in North India from the eighth century onwards. For adr 
ministration it is perhaps best to begin with literature 
and eke out the little which it has to offer. 

About 700 A.D. Bhavabhflti enriched Sanskrit literature 
by three remarkable plays—the M41atimadhava, the Mah4- 
viracarita and, above all, the Uttara 
Ramacarita.* The last two considerably 

‘ Da^ijlin's KdvyAciar^a is probably the first of its kind (Keith, 
Classioal Sanskrit Literature, p. 131). The crop becomes plentiful 
later on. 

^ See the rules laid down by Bharata, Dhanafijaya, Vi^vanfi- 
tha and oihgabhfipfila. The BMrattya N&ty^^^^stra is probably 
anterior to Bhdsa and KftUddsa (Keith, Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 129; on the whole subject, Keith, Sanskrit Drama, pp. 290 et seq.) 
but the domination of rules increases with the lapse of time. 

^ On the date, style, etc., of BhayabhOti, see Keith, Sanskrit Drama, 
pp. 186—204. Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, 362—66 R. G. Bhan- 
darkar’s Preface to his edition of the Mdlatimddhava, Bombay San¬ 
skrit Series, No. XV. Also the introductions by various scholars to 
the editions and translations of his works, particularly that by 8. K. 
Belvalkar, Harvard Oriental Series, No. 21. 
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modify the Story of the Rftmayaria in their plots. The 
Uttaraoarita is a severe indictment of RSma’s action in 
exiling his faithful wife, Sita, to calm irrational rumours, 
but it admits that a king must pay high regard to popular 
sentiment and conciliate it at any cost. In the play spies 
move among the people to detect all shades of feeling and 
report them to the king who receives them personally. 
The brothers of a king are associated with him in the task 
cf administration. No great royal sacrifice or ceremony 
can be ccmplete without the presence of the queen. For 
the rest, Bhavabhfiti, a Br&hmana of the Taittirlya school 
of the Yajurveda, is an upholder of the orthodox Brah- 
manical order. In a scene which is hardly necessary to 
the main plot. King R&ma is thrown into consternation when 
he is told that a ^ftdra was, contrary to Gastric injunc¬ 
tions, practising penances and that this violaticn of Dharma 
was bringing ruin and death to some righteous folk. Rama 
hurriedly takes up the bow, rushes to the scene and slays 
the ^fidra. The accessibility of the king is one of the 
remarkable features in Bhavabhuti’s plays. 

About the eighth century also comes Mkgha, author 
of the frightfully artificial s'i^upaiabadha, one of the five 
Mahftkavyas of Sanskrit literature. The 
MAgba. Qjj Kriijpa’s killing of his 

perverse foolhardy relative, Siilupfila, but the poet, when not 
enchained to the epic, is subservient to Bharavi. It is on 
the Kirat&rjunlya that the political passages of the l^idu- 
p^labadha are modelled. M&gha frankly disregards principles 
in politics. The government should be popular but, above 
all, efficient, firm and relentless. High ambition and self- 
interest, adroitly and unflinchingly pursued, swift, decisive 
action will make the king shine like the sun in the Maodala 
of twelve kings.' The persistence of this school of real 


‘ Mflgha, Oanto II, particularly &oka8 26, 29, 30, 66,81. 
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from the days of the Mah^bh&rata onwards indicates 
that it always had some relation to facts. Machiavelli, 
said Acton, is a constant influence” in Europe* His 
counterparts in ancient India were likewise a permanent 
phenomenon. 

The fact is well illustrated by Vi^akhadatta’s political 
drama, the Mudr^irdksasa which belongs 
MiidrarAksa^a. eighth or ninth century A.D. ^ The 

play perhaps follows an older tradition and it is not easy 
to decide how far it is representative of the age in which 
it was actually composed* None the less, the series of 
adroit manoeuvres in which Odpakya plays a leading part 
and which culminate in the replacement of the Nanda 
by the Mauryan dynasty on the throne of PAtaliputra are 
of fascinating interest. Cdoakya addresses Candragupta 
as a Vri^ala (Siidra). R^ksasa, the chief minister of the 
Nanda king, addresses the goddess of royal power in a 
soliloquy and asks “ was there no chief noble of blood to 
win thy fickle smiles, that thou must elevate a base-born 
outcast to imperial sway ?” (Act II). In the play the 
monarch finds his position a source of great imeasiness. It 
is difficult for him to attend to his own interests as well as to 
those of others. On the other hand, he runs a fatal risk if 
he entrusts too much power to his minister. Fortune makes 
kings her sport. When both the king and the ministers 
are very powerful, the goddess of royalty deserts one of 
them. Sovereignty, so to say, is indivisible. If a king 
relies too much on his ministers, he will, on separation 


^ Gharpentier placed Visfikhadatta in the age of Kdliddsa, but 
Jacobi on astronomical evidence brings him down to the latter half 
of the ninth century A.D. See Keith, J. R. A, S., 1909, p. 146. See 
also Rapson. J. R. A. S., 1900, p. 636; Tawney, J. R. A. S., 1908, p. 910; 
Konow, Ind, Ant., 1914, p. 68, also Ind* Ant., 1918, pp. 266—67. Jayas- 
wal places the Mudr&rdk^asa in the time of Candragupta II. Antani 
(Ind, Ant., LI, p. 49) refutes Jayaswal. 
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the latter, feel like a helpless babe. Or the minister 
may unconsciously usurp too much power. In the play, 
the king chafes under the control of O&nakya. In high 
affairs of state, secret intrigue sometimes played an import¬ 
ant, even decisive part. Espionage is there as an integral 
part of the machinery of government.' In the first Act 
avaricious Nandas are contrasted with Candragupta who 
esteems your happiness his wealth.’’ The third Act em¬ 
phasises that the king must forego his personal comfort 
for the sake of the general good. 

Harihara’s Bhartriharinirveda, in Sanskrit and Prfikrit, 
brings in the fourth Act, a king listening quietly and atten¬ 
tively to an ascetic’s instruction. R&ja^e- 
Mmor p eces. ^Yiarsi who flourished about 900 A.D. at 

the court of Mahendrap41a and his successor at Kanauj, 
wrote four plays : (1) KarpQraraafijari, (2) B^larAm^yana, 

(3) Praoandap4ndava, and (4) Viddhala^41abhanjik4. In the 
last both the minister Bh^gurfiyana and the buffoon C4r&- 
yana are Br^hmanas. 

The Jaina literature of this period, though extensive and 
magnificent, is from the administrative view-point only 
of secondary importance. It tells us little 
that is absolutely new but it confirms, in 
a most striking manner, the conclusions 
to which other evidence leads. By far the most important 
Jaina work of this period is the Adi Purana, composed by 
Jinasen4o4rya and, after his death, continued by Guna- 
bhadr4c4rya, in the 8th and 9th centuries A.D."" It embodies 


The Jaina Adi 
Purina. 


* Muclrftraksasa (ed. H. K. Kale), particularly Act III, pp; 39, 
47, 63. 

^ Msh. of the Adi Purina are preserved in numerous Jaina temples 
in India. It has been published in the SyAdvAda Granthara414 Series, 
No. 4. For the author, see the Adi Purana, Prastavand, 66—68, Uttara 
Purana, Pra^asti, particularly 11-12^, The Hindi Jfiftn^rabodha, 9—17, 
is unreliable but see Bakhat Rflma’s Buddhivilfisa. llie Vardhamdna’ 
Purfina and Jinendragunastuti, believed to have been written by 
Jinasena, have not yet been recovered. 
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^irgood deal of older tradition. Its conception of govern- 
ment is paternal and patriarchal.* When it seeks to 
demolish the claims of ordinary Brahmanas and in their 
place to invest Jaina Brfthmanas with all the privileges of 
reverence, stipends, exemption from taxes and severe punish¬ 
ments, it shows that the Brfthmanas did really enjoy some 
privileges. Jaina kings should not accept any blessings 
from the ordinary Br&hmanas.’ 

But the coronation of Ri§abha, the first of the twenty- 
four Tlrthakaras, in the 16th canto, is conducted in 
Brahmanio style. The account is also useful for other 
details which are probably true to facts. 

Oonseoration. bought from the Ganges, 

Sindhu (Indus) and other rivers (sacred only in the belief 
of BrAhmanas), for the consecration. The various holy 
waters, mixed with camphor, sandal, etc., and again with 
the essence of many kinds of flowers, were poured on 
Ri^abha by “ kings, ” that is, feudatories, among others. 
Jewels and many other precious articles were showered 
on him. His father Nabhi took the crown off his head and, 
with his own hands, placed it on that of Ri^abha, saying, 
‘Risabha is the protector of all the crowned heads, not I.’” 
On this auspicious occasion, the capital Ayodhyh was 
astir with song and music and dance.* Later, at the close 
of his own reign, Risabha installed his son Bharata as 
king and another prince BAhubali as Yuvar&ja.' On a yet 
later occasion in the narration of the Adi PurAna, another 

* Adi Purftna, Parvan XVI, 271—76. For the Jaina conception ol 
the Golden Age, the fall from it, the emergence of ‘ civilisation,’ the 
creation of society and the state, etc.. Ibid., Ill, XV, 130—190, 
241-46, 266-67, 260-52. 

For political reflections, LXXV, 105—16, 214—20 in particular. 

“ Ibid., XVI, 241-46; XXXIX, 13-14, 20-22, 108-24, 127-142, 
164- 67; XL, 40, 63,67,139,192-93; XLI, 46—66; XLII, 181—92. 

» Ibid., XVI, 211, 226- 32. 

» Ibid., XVI, 197-208. 

• Ibid., XVII, 76-77. 
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^^i€lcration is performed in a similar style, at first by 
many great Rajas, then by inmates of the seraglio, by 
priests and by citizens.^ Besides N^bhi and Risabha 
there are other kings or feudatories in the Adi Parana who 
renounced the world on the approach of age or even earlier 
and anointed their sons in their places. Religion could 
exercise this sort of influence even on those who had no 
decidedly spiritual turn of mind. For instance, Jayakum&ra 
once entrusted the government to his younger brother, 
Vijayakum8.ra, and went to various places for enjoyment. ® 
Later, he formally anointed his son and renounced the 
world.® King Atibala suddenly realised that worldly 
dominion was contemptible and soul-killing and promptly 
renounced his country, family and all else.* * Other legends 
of the Adi Purfma, however, show that kings, so long as 
they occupied the throne, generally lived a life of luxury 
and enjoyment. Lalit4agadeva, for instance, is said to 
have had four chief queens and four thousand other wives 
and to have spent countless years in enjoyment.® 

The institutions of government in the Adi Purdna are 
the same as in other literature and in the inscriptions. 

King Mah4bala, a legendary figure, had 
four ministers and held counsel with all of 
them, or three, two or one of them.® On finance and local 
government the Jaina work follows the Brahmanical Dharma 
^fistras. It idealises universal conquest in spite of the 
Jaina emphasis on non-violence as the essence of religion. ^ 


Institutions. 


’ Ibid., XXXVII, 2-3, 11, 13-14. 

“ Ibid., XLIII, 256. 

’ Ibid., XLIII, 276-78. 

* Ibid., IV, 141—66. Of. Uttara Purdna, XLVIll, 9-10, 26-27, 
32-33, 90-91; LXVII, 14-17; LIV, 80-82. 

® Ibid., V. 286-97. 

* Ibid., IV, 190-96. 

’ Ibid., IV, 106-98; XVI, 264; XXV-XXVl. 
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±.:^e account of Ri§abha, the first of the twenty-four Jaina 
TirthaUaras and his son Bharata, the first of the Oakravartins, 
shows that the small state was the rule but the tendency 
to expansion brought about an extensive relationship of 
suzerain and vassal. Feudalism, in fact, is rampant in the 
Adi Purina. Not only is the consecration of the susserain 
performed primarily by feudatories, but the latter are 
expected to give him valuable presents on the occasion 
of his birth-day which, by the way, is celebrated with great 
festivities.' Risabha is spoken of as seated on the throne, 
surrounded by hundreds of Edjas. ■ When he renounces the 
world, his example is followed by 360 “kings” who, later, fall 
from the truth. ® The Digvijaya of Bharata follows the usual 
course and is said to result in the acknowledgment of his 
suzerainty all round.* * A svayamvara is attended by numerous 
‘kings.’ who, after it is over, indulge in a free fight." The 
facts of feudalism are brought out still more clearly in 
the Uttara Purdoa as the continuation of Qunabhadr4o&rya, 
in its relation to the whole as the Mahapurftna, is called. 
It gives sketches of the twenty-three Tfrthakaras who 
followed Bifabha at long intervals of time, of Rdma, Krisija 
(who are painted as Jaina worthies), ^renika, Jivandhara 
and numerous other Jaina heroes. Most of the personages 
were born in royal families and some of them wielded politi¬ 
cal power. Throughout the pages of the Uttarapurapa, 
feudatories abound. In hundreds they appear as the 
satellites of the suzerains. 

The same conclusion about feudatories emerges from 
the Jaina Padma Pur&na and Harivara^a Pur&na. In the 
latter, for instance, king ^renika’s example in filling Bih^r 
with Jaina temples is said to have been followed by his 


1 Ibid., XVII, 1. 

» Ibid., XVII, 1. 

> Ibid., XVII, 216. 

* Ibid., XXVI, 68 et seq.; XXVI. 

• Ibid., XXXIX, 230 et seq.; XL, 
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antas, ministors and subjects in fj^eneral. ^ Here 
^manta can have only one meaning, that of feudatory. 
Here one of the aspects of the relations between suzerain 
and vassal is that of givibg the lead and following the lead. 

Sudharmasv^miganabhritha's »^riprai^aavySkarapAh- 
gam® has some excellent incidental political touches. The 
8 udharma 9 v 4 - ^®rm Mandalika here means a feudatory, 
miganabhntha. ^ normal feature of the body-politic. 
Kings are often spoken of as accompanied by them as 
well as by priests, ministers and commanders. Kings 
and military commanders sometimes fought among them¬ 
selves and oppressed the people.® Only too often did 
royal servant misuse their trust. Sudharmasvamigana- 
bhritha speaks of them as a species of thieves.* * Military 
officers are called rogues* and equally severe epithets 
are applied to police-officers and revenue officers.® 

Oandraprabha SQri’s PrabhAvakaoarita’ also brings 
out a condition of federal-feudalism. The Anuyogadva- 
Ofcher Jaina rasfttram inculcates 
raent as part of 


nation which is its philosophy, as 
other Jaina tracts. In the Gadya 
by Vadibhasirhhasdri® in the style 


loyalty to govern- 
the general resig- 
that of so many 
Gint^mapi written 
of Btlnabhat^a about 


* (Jaina) Hariyamsa Pur&na (Gandhi Ilaribhat Devakarana Jaina 
Granfcham&l& No. 2), I, pp. 148-49. See Canto II for royal pomp and 
splendour. For an instance of stern justice, see ITttara Pur4na, 
IjX VII, 96—III, where a king, in spite of the protests of ministors, 
sentences a defaulting prince to death and remarks that a king 
should out off the right hand if it offends. 

” Published with a commentary by Abhayadevasdri, Nirnaya- 
sdgara Press, Bombay, 1919. 

* Srtpra^navyakaranungam, III, ll. 

^ Ibid., Ill, 12. 

Ibid., 111,11. 

Ibid., I, 7. 

’ Kd. H. P. ^SstrJ, Bombay, 1909. 

® Ed. T. 8. K. 6dstr}, and 8. 8. ^dstrt, Tanjore, 
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^he eighth century A.D., King Satyabhadra practically 
transfers the administration to a scheming minister who 
usurps the throne. But a posthumous prince recovers 
his patrimony and shines forth as an ideal ruler. In his 
Ksatracfid^maoi' the same author speaks of kings as the 
life of living beings,® and condemns disloyalty as a great 
sin.® There is an interesting anecdote that a king, convinc¬ 
ed of the futility of worldly grandeur, embraced asceticism 
to the great grief of Pauras and JAnapadas,^ city-folk and 
country-folk. This seems to have been a convenient division 
of the people from the political point of view. 

There are a few other Jaina works of this period which 
incidentally touch on politics. Haribhadra's Dharmavindu 
for instance, which belongs to the ninth 
DhSmLv^indL^ ^ century A.D., inculcates loyalty and re¬ 
spect to the sovereign® but, on the 
whole, these works do not reflect the working of institutions 
and must be passed over. In the tenth 
century A.D, Somadevasflri composed a 
remarkable work, NitivAkyamritam, ^nectar of political say¬ 
ings ’ in Sfltra form. It lacks originality of matter. The 
author cries ^ back to Kautalya ’ and frequently draws also on 
the MahabliArata, Vasistha, Manu and others. But the 
dexterity with which he leaves out some of their ideas 
and weaves the rest into a fine harmonious whole is in 
itself an index to the political temper of his age. The 
work was composed under the patronage of a big feudatory 
but it treats of politics in the usual style. It shows that 
the governmental machinery of a feudatory state approxi¬ 
mated to the usual type. Knowledge is the prime requisite 


Somadeva. 


* Ed. T. S. K. Sfistrt, Tanjore. 

® KsatracCdamani, Liamba, I, 46. 
» Ibid., I, 47. 

^ Ibid., I, 69-70. 

® Dharamvindu, I, 31. 
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jli^ublio aflPairs. A perverse ignorant prince should never 
be installed as heir-apparent.^ Somadeva wants the 
king to promote agriculture, to control trade, fix the prices 
and supervise the markets. In reality there are no greater 
thieves on earth than tradesmen. Ministers should be well¬ 
born Br&hmanas, K^atriyas or Vaisyas, but never 
foreigners. Somadeva puts their number at three, five or 
seven.* Evidently he is thinking of very small states or 
feudatory domains. The duty of administering impartial 
justice is extolled in the highest terms and the policy 
imposing heavy fines from financial motives is condemned. 
Another possible reference to contemporary politics is 
implied in the precept that military officers should not be 
consulted in the determination of policy. They are only 
too ready to clutch at war. Strife is the law of their being. 
Besides, if they are placed in control of civil policy, they 
may grow dangerously proud and powerful.® None the less, 
the comraander-in-chief was one of the most important of 
officers.* The ambassador was another notable functionary. 
A definite code of diplomatic etiquette had been evolved. 
An envoy might talk as he liked but his life was sacro¬ 
sanct. On no account was he to be molested.® Needless 
to say, the Purohita was another great personage, who 
should be instrumental in warding off natural or super¬ 
natural calamities.® 

On espionage Somadeva seems to reflect the facts of 
his times all over India. Broadly speaking, secret 
agents fell into two classes, those who busied themselves 

‘ Somadeva SOri, Nttivilkyfimritam, 56-67. For the prince’s 
education, 60-61. 

= Ibid., 62-66, 76-80, 84-90, 93-95, 98-100, 102-104, 106-126, 
127-35. 

s Ibid., 136-37. 

^ Ibid., 149. 

» Ibid., 170-71. 

« Ibid., 160-63. 
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with discovering the misdeeds of officials and the feelings 
of subjects and those who sought to probe the intentions 
and plans of neighbouring rulers. In either case they 
were to disguise themselves as ascetics and scholars, 
mathematicians and astrologers, physicians and soldiers, 
tradesmen and artisans, singers and dancers, foresters and 
snakeoharmers, sorcerers and jugglers, and so forth. They 
must be paid adequately.* * Another realistic touch is 
furnished when the author, in spite of his Jaina persuasion, 
lays down that in law-courts a Br^hmana should take 
the oath by touching his sacred thread or a piece of gold; 
a K^atriya, by touching a weapon, a jewel or the ground, 
etc., a Vaifiya by touching his ear or gold, a ^fldra by 
touching milk or corn. The idea, we are told, is that the 
form of oath should have some correspondence with the 
occupation of the person concerned.* There are many 
other political maxims in the Nitivfikyrtmrtam but they are 
too theoretical.’ 

Another of Somadeva’s works, the Ya^astilaka- 
campd, has some political touches, parti¬ 
cularly in its third AivAsa. But they 
add nothing to the data available from the 

Nitivuky&mritam, 

In the eighth century A.D. India felt the impact 
of the rising power of IslAm for the first time. The Arabs 


YaSasbilaka- 

campft. 


* Ibid., 172—74. 

• Ibid., 305. 

’ On political deliberation, ibid., 175-76; other qualities in kings 
and ministers, 177-84, 246> 50 ; on officers, 185-190; on the treasury, 
202-206; on the territory, 190—97; on forts, 198-201 ; on the army! 
209-15 ; on diplomacy and foreign policy, 243—72; on allies, 
216'—20 ; on courtiers, 295 306 ; on taxes, 271. HaribaWs commentary 
on the Nitiv4kyamribam frequently illustrates Somadeva’s meaning 
by parallel quotations from the ArihasAstra, various Dharma J^Astras 
and Jaimini, the great master of the rules of interpretation, but it is 
valueless for administrative practice. 
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Qimquered Sindh in 712 A.D. . about the same time that 
their arms were crowned with victory 
in the far distant Spain. The Arab 
writers give a full account of the expeditions of the young 
hero Muhamraad-bin-QAsim and, incidentally, throw some 
light on the political condition of Sindh and the neighbouring 
regions. They are not accurate in all their details but in 
fundamentals they corroborate the conclusions which are 
reached on the basis of indigenous evidence. The domi¬ 
nant fact which emerges from the Arab accounts is that a 
feudalised confederation was the type of Hindu polity. The 
merchant SulaimAn’s Salsilatu-t TawArikh, written in 
the middle of the ninth eentury and added to by Abfl Zaidul 
Hasan of SirM in the following century, has it that the 
Balharii was the most eminent of the princes of India, that 
all Indians acknowledged his superiority, that while every 
prince in India was master in his own state, all paid 
homage to the supremacy of the Balharfi.. The latter’s 
representatives were everywhere received with the pro- 
foundest respect. A few pages later, the Arab writer 
slightly modifies his statement and says that the 
princes of India did not recognise the supremacy 
of any one sovereign, each one was his own master, 
still the Balhara had the title ‘king of kings.’^ 
Ibn Khurdab&’s Kit&b-l Mas&lik Wa-l Mam&lik, composed 
towards the close of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth 
century A.D. also calls the Balhar^ king of kings.” In the 
tenth century two other writers, A1 Masfidt, author of Mu- 
rfijul Zahab and A1 Idrisi, author of Nuzhatu-1 Mushtak also 
speak of Balharft as king of kings and the greatest king in 
India.* * Who this Balhar4 was is not an easy question to 

* Elliot and Dowson, History of India as told by its own Histo¬ 
rians, Vol. I, pp. 1, 6-7. 

* Ibid., 13. 

* Jbid„ 21, 76. 
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w;, /answer. Probably he represented the dynasty at Ballabbt- 
pura but the difficulty of the identification does not affect 
the conclusion that India, so far as known to the Arabs, was 
split up into a large number of principalities which faintly 
recognised the suzerainty of an overlord. Another 
statement of the merchant Sulaimftn confirms this view. 

When a king subdues a neighbouring state, he places 
over it a man belonging to the family of the fallen prince, 
who carries on the government in the name of the conqueror! 
The inhabitants would not suffer it to be otherwise.”' This 
feature of conquest” which is also well brought out in 
Hindu literature and epigraphy, would serve to accentuate 
the federal-feudal character of Hindu political organisation. 
An idea of the usual size of a Hindu state is given by the 
Chaoh N4mS or Tarifcb-i-Hind wa Sind, which, though com¬ 
posed in the 13th century, is based on older, authentic 
documents which go back to the eighth century A.D. There 
■were no less than seventy chiefs ruling in Sindh.® The 
lines of some of these feudatories survived for long, bearing 
to the new Muslim power the relation in which they had 
stood to the Hindu suzerain. About the beginning of the 
17th century A.D., the chronicler Mir Muhammad M^sfim 
of Bhakkar, author of the T4rikliu-s Sind, applied the 
term zemindAr to all such feudatories.® That expression to¬ 
day only means a landholder, but the sense in which the 
Muslim historians from the 13th to the 17th century A.D. 
used it to donate the nearly independent or semi-independent 
Hindu chieftains of the deserts, mountains, RajpfitSni, and 
Central India conveys the idei of the usual relationship of 
suzerain and vassal in Ancient India. 


* Ibid., 7. 

® Ibid., 211. 
’ Ibid., 212. 
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The sceptre of the suzerain or of the feudatory descend¬ 
ed from father to son in the same family. According to 
Masiidl, the rule was never broken. The Arab writer, 
however, seems to be wrong when he states that none could 
ascend the throne until he was forty years of age or that 
the king never appeared in public except at rare intervals 
for the inspection of public affairs. But a king who grossly 
misconducted himself might pay the penalty of. his sins. 
One such ruler, a hopeless drunkard, forfeited the crown. 
But it seems to have been bestowed on another member of 
the family.^ There were, of course, occasional cases 
of usurpation. For instance, Ohach, who occupied the post 
of chamberlain, usurped the throne on the death of his 
master. “ So strong was the sentiment in favour of here¬ 
ditary succession that the chief offices of state—those of 
ministers, judges—were practically confined to the same 
families. The use of the Arabic word Q^zi to denote judges 
is interesting. It shows that the Hindu judges bore some 
resemblance to the well-known Muslim officers of the western 
Muslim countries. 

In Sindh the highest office was that of High Chamber- 
lain. According to the Ohach-namd, this officer exercised 
authority over the whole kingdom, and made all appoint¬ 
ments arid dismissals.The king’s territory was divided in¬ 
to four provinces, each under a governor. ® Alor, the central 
capital of Sindh, was a large city adorned with all kinds of 
palaces and villas, gardens and groves, reservoirs and 
streams, parterres and flowers.® The Hindu state had to 
keep itself constantly in readiness for war. The soldiers 
were paid regularly/ 




Mbid., 20. 

* Ibid., CHach-nfimfl, p. 140. 

* Ibid., 20. 

* Ibid., 139,140. 

“ Ibid., 138. 
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’ Ibid., 138. 

’ lbid„ 138-39. 
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Feudalism, 


An instance of influenoo of the state on social life is 
recorded. When Chach acquired some tracts in Sindh, he 
is said to have made the J^tas and LohAnas undertake to 
wear only mockswords, to forswear saddles, to keep their 
heads and feet uncovered, and to adopt certain occupations 
like those of carrying fuel and providing guides.^ 

The Arab occupation of Sindh was a mere episode. 
Muslim rule soon disappeared and for the next four centuries 
Sindh relapsed into the old political conditions. 

The administration of the rest of the northern plains 
has to be gathered from inscriptions. In the eighth and 
later centuries the centripetal forces are 
even weaker than in the former inter¬ 
regnums. Feudalism was now more rampant than ever. 
The title Kuja could be assumed by, or could be bestowed 
upon, men whose rule was confined to a single village. In 
the disintegration of the times we can watch the rise of such 
small feudatories step by step. Udayam&na’s lengthy rock 
inscription at Dudhpani in Magadha, of the eighth century 
A.D., records that three brothers, Udayara&na, {^ridhauta- 
m^lna and Ajitamana, merchants by profession, on their 
way back from T&malipti in Bengal to Ayodhyft, after a 
gloriously successful mercantile adventure, happened to 
tarry at Bhramara^^lmali in Magadha. The ruler Adisimha 
chanced to appear in the forest near by on a hunting trip 
and demanded an avaloga or avalogan—some sort of supplies 
or presents—from the villagers. The latter betook them¬ 
selves to Udayam^na and entreated him to do the king’s 
behest on their behalf. Udayam^na, overflowing with 
riches, readily complied and found himself a favourite with 
the king and a recipient of a ^ripatta or diadem from royal 
hands. At his request the ruler sent an assurance to the 


^ Ibid,, 146 et seq. 
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yUlagers of Bhrainaras4lmali of his good will towards them* * 
On his return to the village, the benevolent merchant 
received an affectionate welcome. The grateful people 
requested him to be their Rdja. The ruler approved of the 
proposal. And so Udayamflna began his rule over the 
village. He managed to have his brothers l^ridhautainana 
and Ajitamfina appointed RAjas of the neighbouring villages, 
NabhAtisandaka and ChihgatA.^ 

In this inscription Adisimha is only called Magadhddhir^ja. 
The absence of any of the three grand titles—Parame^vara, 
MaharAjAdhirAja, ParamabhattAraka—which were universally 
employed by independent kings from the Gupta period on¬ 
wards, shows that Adisiiiiha himself was only a feudatory. 
Nor does his name appear in any other inscription as that 
of a suzerain. So there is the interesting spectacle of 
feudatory Adhirajas creating sub-feudatory RAjas. 

The emergence of suzerainty like that of vassalage can 
also be studied in the inscriptions. The Khalimpur Plate of 
DharinapAladeva records that GopAla was 
An instance of induced by the people to assume the 
suzerainty. sovereignty m order to put an end to law¬ 

lessness and disorder. The grant employs 
the term Miitsya-Ny4ya—the Logic of the Fish—the classical 
Sanskrit expression for anarchy. So he founded the PAla 
dynasty of sovereigns about 730—740 A.D. He married 
Daddfidevi, daughter of a king of Bhadra, and thus assimilat¬ 
ed his line to the bluest blood of the country. * Here, 
then, we can observe how the general popular support 
would enable a dynasty to rise to supremacy. As in the 
earlier centuries, the rise to independence was always 
signalised by the assumption of the grand titles. Thus 


> Ep. Ind., II, No. 2T. 

* KhaUmpur Grant in Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, No. 34. For Bhadra, Ind. 
Ant., XXI, p. 868. 
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the Alina Copper Plate Inscription of SilMitya VII of 
the year 766-67 A.D. designates Dharasena IV, as Parama- 
bhattaraka, MaharUjadhir^ja, Parame^vara, and Cakravartin 
and applies the same titles to his successors but his pre¬ 
decessors are not designated in the same style. The in¬ 
scription describes powerful princes as bowing before the 
suzerain.^ 

The rise from vassalage to independence or suzerainty 
is also indicated in some other epigraphic records of this 
period. The Daulatpura Plate of Bhoja- 
Prom vassal- deva I of Mahodaya, in the modern state 
Uence. oi Jodhpur, dated Harsa saiiivat - 100, that 

is. about 706 A.D., speaks of the grantee 
and bis predec.esjsors as Mahdr4jas. ® On the other hand, the 
PeheyA (Pehoa) Inscriptions of Harsa sarhvat 276, that is, 
about 882 .A-H., speaks of the same monarchs as Mah&rajA- 
dhirajas,* * . It seems that sometime during the interval of 
176 yearSj the dynasty asserted its independence, and 
contrary to the usual practice, all its previous members 
were given the grand titles. 

Most of the rulers of this period are RAjpfits who, ac¬ 
cording to modern research, had much foreign blood in 
their veins and who, as an age-long tradi¬ 
tion indicates, had been consecrated to 
K§atriyaship. Even non-Ksatriya king¬ 
ship was known during this period. Commenting on Mann, 
VII, 1,2; VIII, 40, the orthodox MedliAtithi, who lived 
in the 10th century A.D., admitted the validity of non- 
Ksatriya kingship. Later about the 14th century, Vijfift- 
nesvara, who commented on YAjnavalkya in theMitAk- 
§ara, one of the most influential of all legal commentaries, 
agreed with MedhAtithi. 


The Casio 
Eulers. 


of 


* Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, No. 39. 

* Ep.Ind.;, V. No,24. . 

® Kielhorn's List No. 646. 
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Administra¬ 
tive machinery. 
Magadha. 


The inscriptions convey a fair idea of administrative 
structure when they enumerate the personages to whom 
the royal command is addressed. In the 
Khalimpur Plate of Dharraap^ladevft, 
R^jans and R^jAnakas head the list. The 
former is undoubtedly a feudal designation. It shows that 
feudatories were required to respect the suzerain’s commands 
and arrangements. It can also mean that the feudatories 
were employed in high oflBce in the suzerain’s direct adminis¬ 
tration. The term R^jAnaka signified minister in Kashmir 
and Ohamb^.. But the context of the Khalimpur Inscription 
indicates that some feudatories "are meant. Perhaps they 
represent a grade definitely lower than that of Rfi,jas but 
the point is not free from doubt. The grant in question 
is made at the request of N^r^yanavarman, the Mah^- 
s^mantadhipati^great chief of S^mantas, that is, 
feudatories. It is probable that the greatest and 
most notable of the feudatories was given this title. 
The term Rajaputra which follows shows that princes, 
whether of the suzerain or of the feudal houses, 
were often employed in high administrative posts. 
Next, the RdjAm&tyas mean, as usual, the ministers 
of the king, probably only the highest ministers. 
The Dfitaka is not mentioned with other officers but 
he is evidently an officer of the highest importance. 
In the present inscription, the YuvarAja himself seems to 
hold that position. The Sen^patis or commanders of 
armies stand next in order. Besides them there are a 
large number of officers. The DauhsSdhasildhanikas and 
Cauroddharanikas are obviously police-officers. The Da^da- 
^aktis and DaudapA^ikas may be police-officers but it is 
more probable that they are judicial officers who arc 
invested with the power of punishment.” The Saulkikas 
and Gaulmikas were, as in the preceding epochs, concerned 
with the supervision of tolls and of forests. The Ddtas, 
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Gamiigamikas * and Abhitrarmtlnas are the various classes 
of messengers. The mention of Kholas between Dhtas and 
GamSgamikas indicates that the Kholas were also a class 
of messengers. The use of four, or at least, three different 
terms points to a gradation. In any case the frequent 
mention of messengers with responsible officers is an index 
of their importance and position. In a far-flung empire their 
function was necessarily one of great importance. To the 
central as to the subordinate offices were attached a num¬ 
ber of secretaries or clerks, who, again, seem to be divided 
into grades. Kayastha was the general term applied to 
them. JyesGiakffyasthas or chief writers are specially 
mentioned in the Khalimpur grant. Among fiscal officers, 
besides the i§aulkika is mentioned the Sagtadhikrita, the 
superintendent or controller of the ^astharii^a or ^adbhfiga, 
the traditional royal sixth of the land produce. The Tari- 
kas were probably overseers of the ferries and collected the 
ferry tolls. There are a number of military officers, in¬ 
spectors of the elephants, horse and other troops. Along 
with them are mentioned inspectors of boats, of cows, 
buffaloes, goats and sheep. The possibility of these inspec¬ 
tors being civil officers cannot be excluded but from the 
context and order of their enumeration, it seems that they 
belonged to the military departments and had charge of the 
boats which served as a sort of flotilla on the big rivers, 
and of the animals required for the supply of the army with 
various artieles of diet and comfort. The tadflyuktakas and 
viniyuktakas are minor employees, perhaps both on the 
civil and military side. The Bhatas, as usual, are soldiers 
while Oatas, as usual, are petty miscellaneous, chiefly, 
police officers. 

The Bhagalapur plates of Nar&yapap&la (Ind. Ant., XV, 
pp. 304 et seq.) also give Mahfisamantas and RSjarajanakas 

* For Gamftgamikas, see also 13p. Ind., Ill, No. 36; Ind. Ant., 
XV,p.306;XVll,p.U. 
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RS feudatories. Besides other officers there are K^etrapa^ 
protector of the fields, Pr&ntapala, protector of the frontiers, 
Kottapala and Khandaraksa—police or military oflScers. It 
appears that either the king or these officers appointed keep¬ 
ers of elephants, horses, camels, inferior naval and military 
officers, men in charge of foals, mares, cows, she-buffaloes, 
goats and sheep. It seems that mercenaries were employ¬ 
ed from far and wide. The fiscal system is of the usual 
type. Besides the three classes of messengers there are 
Dfitapraisanikas—-those who despatched messengers. 

Prom this inscription some idea of provincial and local 
government can be formed. Contrary to expectations, 
Provincial and Visayapatis are mentioned before Bhoga- 
local govern- patis. It may be a mistake or it may be 
that the terms were used rather loosely 
at some epochs and places. Elsewhere in the same in¬ 
scription the sequence of local divisions is stated as 
Bhukti, Visaya, and Man(Jala. Bhogapati was usually in 
charge of a bhoga or bhukti, that is, a province. Visaya- 
pati, as before, held charge of a Visaya or district. 
It may be mentioned that in the Alina Copper Plate In¬ 
scription of {^ilMitya (VII) (766-67 A.D.) the term Ah^ra 
is used in the sense of Visaya. DAi^agr&mika is the officer 
in charge of a group of ten villages. It appears that this 
local division was of general prevalence. Karanas were 
another class of government servants charged with regis¬ 
tration, etc. The reference to ‘other district officers ’ shows 
that there were numerous other government employees 
in local government. The Mahamahattaras and Mahattaras 
seem to bo village elders who were not government em¬ 
ployees. But their frequent mention in the inscriptions 
shows that they had a voice in village administration and, 
it may be, also in the administration of the next higher 
division. The information about the fiscal system in this 
inscription is rather scanty. The four villages in question 
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«: ;^te granted with the talapfttaka and pattika. The former 
signifies the land revenue paid to the government. Pattika 
means market dues, usually charged on all markets. 
This inscription, like others, proves that kings often 
displayed great generosity. Pour villages are hero 
granted for the maintenance of a temple erected by the 
Mahfl.s&mantMhipati Nfirfiyanavarman.' 


The Nftlanda Copper Plate Grant of Devapaladeva of 
the 10th century A.D. issued by a holder of the three 
A N a 1 a n d a grand titles, mentions practically all 
the foregoing officers. Rfijfimfitya and 
Mahdkarttakritika alike seem to be high ministers of state. 
The Rajasthfinlya is probably a viceroy, and Uparika, 
a fiscal officer. The DMaparddhika is a judicial officer. 
The fiscal system is the same. The large number of 
officers in all the later grants shows that the administrative 
structure had attained to the height of its development. ® 

We meet with essentially the same system in distant 
Orissa, though, here, the number of chief officers and depart- 
ments is smaller. In the ninth century 
Taloher Grant of Kulastarabha the king 
has the three grand titles. He has big feudatories, Mahasfi- 
mantas, under him. He addresses his command also to 
Rfijaputras. Then there are the Dandapftilikas, Niyuktakas, 
Catas, Bha^as and “ others.” Mandala is used for Visaya.* * 
The Neulpur Grant of Subhftkara (8th century A.D.) was 
issued by an hereditary Maharflja who was thus a feudatory. 
He addresses Mahas4mantas and Maharajas which shows 
that he had big sub-feudatories under him. The mention of 
Rajaputras shows that princes were employed in high 
offices. KumAra is probably a mistake for KumArAmatyas, 


» Bp. Ind., IV, No. 34. Also Ind. Ant., XI, p. 339, 

* Bp. Ind., XVII, p. 310. 

» Bp, Ind., XII, No. aO. 






counsellors of princes. The Uparikas, Da^dap^^ikas, 
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Tad^niyuktakas are there as usual. The Antarahgas 
are clearly household officers. The Mah&k§apataffidhi- 
karapMhikrita who acts as the Dfttaka is primarily an 
officer of the Record Department. So, too, the Pustap^las, 
keepers of books. Another officer is designated as Mahd- 
k§apat-alika-Bhogika which shows that he combined the 
offices of a provincial governor and a record*keeper. Per¬ 
haps, he was in charge of the records of his province. 
Visayapatis, district officers, are there as usual. The 
reference to two villages as situated in two Visayas in 
North Tosali indicates that the last was the name of a 
province. The occurrence of the term Brihadbhogika 
shows that the governors of the major provinces might 
have enjoyed this higher title. There is another officer 
Sth^n^ntarika but his functions are not clear. Prom the 
analogy of other inscriptions he appears to be a police- 
officer. ^ 

The administration was by no means so elaborate 
everywhere. In Almord, a mountainous district in 


the north of the present United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the machinery seems 


AlmorA, 


to have been much simpler. Two TMe^vara Grants found 
there are forgeries but they are none the less valuable for 
the administration of that district about the eighth 
century A.D. The monarch, in spite of the undoubtedly small 
extent of his territory, is called Paramabhat-t^raka, MahA- 
r&jAdhirAja which is a clear indication of his independence. 
In the spurious grant he is made to address chiefs, that 
is, his feudatories, among others. Besides them, “there 
were many landowners. The prince is one of the coun¬ 
sellors of the king. The chamberlain and the pramatara 
are the chief civil officers mentioned. The masters of 


^Bp. Indo XIV, No. 1. 
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elephants and horse are the principal military office' 
Tlie mention of Kulac^rikas, that is, heads of kulas or 
families with the landed magnates and officers shows that 
society in the hills was organised partly on the basis of 
clans or families and that their heads exercised some 
regulating authority. ‘ 

Another grant discovered in M4rwAr in the 
modern state of Jodhpur also indicates that the adminis¬ 
trative structure in some regions was 
M^rw^r, simpler than in others. The command 

in question was issued by an independent monarch who 
bears the three grand titles. But his administrative 
system is rather elementary.* The same remark applies 
to Bundelkhand. Prom the 9th century 
Bundelkhand. onwards, the Ohandel princes of 

Jej4kabhukti appear as great builders. They beautified 
the towns of Mahobfi, Kalinjar and Khajur^ho with magni¬ 
ficent temples, palaces, lakes and tanks which still survive 
somewhere intact, somewhere in ruins. But the adminis¬ 
trative system of the whole region of Bundelkhand never 
reached the complexity of other regions. In the Paohar 
Plate of Paramardideva which is as late as the 12th cen¬ 
tury A.D. the king of Kalinjar, like his ancestors, has the 
three grand titles. His territory is subdivided into Vi?ayas 
but his system of government is not elaborate.* 

The Sunarpal Stone Inscription of Jayasimhadeva of 
Bastar in the modern Central Provinces, belonging prob¬ 
ably to this period, calls the king R^j4- 
Bastar, C.P. dhir^ja Maharaja. He makes the grant 

in the presence of five officers—the chief minister, the 
Padivada probably the grand chamberlain, the Cavari- 
kura^ra, probably the prince in charge of the whisk, the 


§L 


' Ep. Ind., XIII, No. 7. 
® Ep, Ind., X, No. 17. 

3 Ep. Ind., X. No. 11. 
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Ohhatttsagadh, 
C. P. 


Sarvav4di N^yaka, probably the head of the iatelligenoe 
department, and the DMesan Pafcra Cavakit, whose position 
is obscure. In this oomparatively backward region, the 
organisation is different and simpler. ^ Two other inscrip¬ 
tions from near Bastar belonging to the middle of the 
eleventh century A.D. apply the title Mah4r4jadhir4ja to 
King Some^varadeva and call two of his queens Mah4devis.* 

In Pampari\jadeva's Kahkar Copper Plates, of the 
beginning of the thirteenth century A.D., belonging to the 
Ohhatt sagadh division of the modern 
Central Provinces, the title Paramabhat- 
t^raka and Mahamandale^vara are used 
in the ordinary sense.* 

The Copper Plate Grant of V^kpatirilja of DhArd in 
MAlwA of the year 980 A.D. mentions the usual fiscal 
arrangements. It is particularly import¬ 
ant for local government. It records that 
a village belonging to the Tin isapadra Twelve was alienated 
to the temple of a goddess.* It proves that divisions 
like the Twelve-village, so common in the Deccan and the 
south, obtained as far north as Central India. It was on 
the basis of villages and their combinations that areas of 
local government were demarcated. 

The majority of the inscriptions of this period refer to 
the Mahattaras or Maliattamas of a 

villfliDT© 

village. The two terms, though apparent¬ 
ly representing the comparative and superlative degrees, 
have the same political significance, that of elders. Their 
repeated mention shows that generally the elders of 
a village were associated, it seems informally, with the 
regular servants of government in the management of 




MAlwA. 


1 Bp. Ind., X, No. 6. 

® Bp. Ind., X, No. 6. 

» Bp. Ind., IX, No. 22. 

^ Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 159. 
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The fiscal system. 


miral affairs. Sometimes they rose high and obtained 
recognition at the courts of suzerains and feudatories. 
In one of the grants a Mahattaraa appears as the Dfltaka.^ 
The tenth century Rajor Inscription of Mathanadeva 
speaks of numerous duesfrom a village (the 
object of a grant), customary and not cus¬ 
tomary, fixed and not fixed, shares of all sorts of grains-^the 
khalabhik§A, prasthaka, skhandhaka, m^rganaka. The 
meaning of these is not clear. The dictionaries give no help.* * 
The fines for “ ten offenceswhich are hereby alienated 
formed a distinct source of revenue. The mention of 
treasures and deposits shows that the mineral products 
and treasure-trove were state-perquisites—a fact which is 
corroborated by the Dharma Sftstras. A little later the 
inscription mentions a few additional taxes—three vim- 
i^opokas os customary in the market on every sack of agri¬ 
cultural produce brought for sale ; two palik^s from every 
ghatakakfipaka of clarified butter and oil; two vim^opa 
kas per measure for every shop ; and fifty leaves for 
every ohollik^ of leaves imported from outside the specified 
boundaries. The occurrence of the term Mattad^va in 
this inscription and of Mandapil4 or l§ulkaman(japik& in 
others shows the existence of a regular customs-house in 
towns and elsewhere.* 

Feudatories appear in numerous inscriptions as mak¬ 
ing grants on their own authority. In the Rajira Copper 
^ , . Plate Inscription of about 800 A.D. Raja 

Feudatories. i . . 

Tivaradeva refers to his suzerain though 
the latter’s name is not given in the inscription. He grants 
to some Briihraanas a village in a Bhukti, which seems to 


^ Ep. Ind., X, No. 17; III, No. 36. 

* KhalabhiksA apparently means the alms of the threshing floor 
(Ep, Ind., II, p. 179) but its fiscal significance is obscure. For a 
discussion of MArganaka, Ind. Ant., XVIII, p. 83. 

» Ep. Ind., TIT, No. 86. 
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show that his dominions were wide enough to be divided 
into provinces.^ In the two Pra^astis of Baij NAth, prob¬ 
ably of the ninth century, in the North-western Punjab a 
RajAnaka grants part of the daily receipts at the customs 
house to VaidyanAtha.* * 

A tenth century stone inscription of Siyadoni in the 
modern state of Gwalior in Central India shows that the 
town was for a while ruled by independent kings who 
called themselves MahArdjadhirAjas. Another personage 
is distinguished as SaraadhigatA-sesamahA^abda and MahA^a- 
raantAdhipati. He enjoys all the MahA^abdas and is desig¬ 
nated as the lord high chief of feudatories and may be 
regarded as the greatest of all the feudatories under the 
dynasty.® The plates of Pravarasena II, from Dudia in 
ChhindawArA in the modern Central Provinces, record a 
grant by a MahArAja, a feudatory. It belongs probably to 
the 8th century A.D.* In Balavarman’s Plates of the year 
893 A.D, the MahAsAmanta who had attained the five 
MahA^abdas declares himself a vassal, as meditating on the 
feet of the hereditary ParamabhattAraka, MahArAjAdhirAja, 
Paramei^vara. ® 

The inscriptions bring out very clearly the activity of 
guilds or ad hoc organisations. An inscription from the 


temple of GaribnAth at Paheva in the 
district of KarnAl in the PufijAb, of the 


Guilds. 


year 882-83 A.D., applies the three grand titles to the King 
Bhoja and his father and then proceeds to narrate how a 
number of horse-dealers, thirty-three or thirty-four in 
number, from eight different villages in different regions, 
entered into an agreement to impose upon themselves 

* Fleet, op. cit., No. 81. 

* Ep. Ind., I, No. 16. 

® Ep, Ind., I, No. 21. 

* Ep. Ind., Ill, No. 25. 

* Bp. Ind,, IX, No. 1. 
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certain tithes for distribution among some temples, sanctu¬ 
aries and priests, in specified proportions.* * Numerous 
other insoriptions refer to guilds. Corroborative evidence 
comes from literature. Commenting on Manu, VIII, 41, 
in the tenth century A.D. Medhatithi explained ^repi as 
guilds of merchants, artisans, bankers or priests and thus 
testified to their existence. 

Except in the sphere of village administration, the 
governmental system of the north resembles that of the 


regions towards the south in all essentials 
though there are some differences of 


GiijarAfc. 


details. A few points of comparison and contrast may 
be noticed. The eighth century plates of Dantivarman of 
Gujar^it show the feudatory Mah^sAmanta as possessed of 
the five Maha^abdas and as ^ lord of great feudal chiefs. ’ 
It appears that sometimes in the North and more often 
elsewhere in ancient India, suzerains granted lofty titles 
to their principal feudatories. The administrative system 
which obtained in the territories of this feudatory followed 
the usual type. Ra^tra^ati, however, is substituted for 
Bhogika as the title of the provincial governor. Both the 
designations have a fiscal significance. It is interesting 
to note that the grant is made to an academic institution 
and is to be enjoyed by successive generations of pupils.® 
The ninth century insoriptions from Kavt near the gulf of 
Cambay only mention the usual officers.® 

The grant of Govind III (80(3-7A.D.) from Ndsik 
district mentions the usual officers and items of revenue.* 


In the Cambay Plates, too, Govind III, the 
RAstrakfita king, has the three grand 


The Deccan. 


titles. His grants intended for Brahmanas are comrauni- 

J Ep. Ind., I, No. 23. 

* Ep. Ind., VI, No. 28. 

* Ind. Ant., V, 1876, pp. 109 et seq. 

* Ind, Ant., XI, 1882, pp. 166 et seq. 
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<)aii©d to Riist-rapatis, governors of provinces, Vi^ayapatis^ 
district officers, Gr^makfttas, heads of villages, Mahattaras, 
elders of villages, and to such government servants as 
Yuktakas, Upayuktakas and Adhik^rikas.^ A Devagiri 
Inscription of about the 10th century, though spurious and 
unreliable for the subject of the actual grant, is valuable for 
a few administrative details. Here a Mahds^mantAdhipati 
has the hereditary title of the supreme lord of the town 
Trikundapura,’^ which was probably the capital of his 
territory. He enjoyed the privileges of using the Nanda- 
navana umbrella, the horse-crest and the mirror banner— 
some of the signs of high feudal rank. By the way, he 
demands from the villagers a supply of grass for his ele¬ 
phants and horses while on tour.* * 

The inscriptions reveal a few peculiarities in titles. 
Thus, the Hatti-Mattflr Inscription of the RA^^rakfita King 
Kri§na I, of Malkhed of the year 765 
A.D , substitutes Bha^&ra for Bha^t^raka.® 
Further south in Mysore a Doddahundi Inscription of Niti- 
marga and Satyak^ma, of the 9th century A.D., mentions 
a line of Dharmamaharajas, presumably a dynasty of feuda¬ 
tories who prided themselves on their attachment to 
religion.^ TwoKadamba grants show that a line of Dharma- 
Mahto&tras assumed the title MahArajddhir^ja.® In the 
Nilgund Inscription of the line of Amoghavar§a I, of the 
year 866 A.D., from the Dh^rwM district in the Western 
Presidency, the three grand titles are joined to Pancamaha- 
^abdas. This juxtaposition of the titles of suzerainty 
and vassalage is either a mistake or a strictly local pecu¬ 
liarity.'* In almost all other inscriptions the distinctive 


Titles. 


^ Ep. hid., VIT, No. 6. 

3 Ep. Ind., VI, No. 16. 

Ep. Ind., VI, No. 6. 

• Ep. Ind., VI, No. 2; VI, No. 24 (o); V, 18. 
« Bp. Ind., VI, No. 11. 


Bp. Ind., XI, 1. 
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signifioanoe of the titles is observed. In fact in the ninth 
century in Gujar4t it was possible for a sub-feudatory 
to acquire the five Mah^is'abdas. In the Torkhede 
Grant of the year 812 A.D., of the time of Govindar&ja, 
a feudatory of a feudatory is called Mah^samanta and is 
said to have obtained the PancamaliAsabda.' The pheno¬ 
menon is extremely rare. It was perhaps confined to cases 
in which the difference between a feudatory and a sub-vassal 
was faint. 

In the sphere of local government one of the most strik¬ 
ing facts which emerge from the inscriptions of the Deccan 


and the south is that administrative divi¬ 
sions were called after (1) the number of 
villages which they contained or were 


Local govern¬ 
ment. 


supposed to contain, and (2) the town which formed the 
headquarters of the administration. The Banav^si Twelve- 
thousand is often mentioned in the inscriptions. In some 
inscriptions Banav^si is said to be a great city and its governor 
is clearly a feudatory. Other epigraphio records speak of 
the Belgali Three-hundred, the Kundur Five-hundred, the 
Purigere Three-hundred, the Kundarage, Seventy. A single 
governor might be in charge of several such areas. The 
son of one such governor was placed in charge of a smaller 
area, the Nidugandage Twelve which probably formed 
part of his father’s province. Elsewhere a village called 
Nilgund forms part of the Mulagunda Twelve which itself 
was part of Belvola Three-hundred.* 


* Bp. Ind., Ill, No. 9. 

" Ep. Ind., XI, No. 1; XIII, No. 14 ; VII, No.28; VI, 11, 24 (a); XV, 
No. 21; IV, No, 30; V, No. 25 ; XVII, No. 10; IV, Nos. 36, 60 ; XIII, 
Nos. 2,14 ; XVI, Nos. 8, 9, 11. Ind. Ant., XI, 273; XVIII, 309, 362. Rice 
and others believed that the numbers referred to revenue figures or 
value of the produce. But they range from twelve to twelve thou¬ 
sand and appear to refer only to the real or supposed number of 
villages included in such an administrative area 
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lome southern grants give Bhukti, Visaya and Mandala 
as the successive administrative divisions. 
Mandala would thus be the lowest sub¬ 
division above the village.' A few pecu- 


Official Desig¬ 
nations. 


liarij)ies in official designations deserve a passing notice. 
In Anantavarman’s Alamanda Plates, Rahasya seems to* 
mean private secretary. The keeper of records is called 
Aksa^aiin. ® In the Mayidavolu Plates of 6ivaskandavarman, 
earlier than the ninth century A.D., the heir-apparent is 
called Yuvamah^raja. Vyaprita is the designation of one of 
the local officers.* Two Anaimalai Inscriptions of the 
year 770 A.D. from near Madftra designate the chief minis¬ 
ter as Uttaramantrin.* The Konnur Spurious Inscription 
of Amoghavarsa I seems to substitute Ra§trapati for 
Visayapati.* 

The Herbal Inscription of the year 975 A.D. from 
the Dharwar district shows that land could sometimes be 
alienated as dowry. Here it is recorded 
Miscellaneous. three generations earlier some 


large pieces of territory had been given as the dowry of a 
princess.* Grants were sometimes made for the daily 
feeding of some people. Thus in the Baloda Plates of Tl- 
varadeva, called sovereign of Ko^ala in the south, a village 
is granted “ together with treasures, together with deposits,” 
etc., etc., to feed daily thirty Brahmanas, or others who might 
alight at the rest-house of Bilvapadraka. It was a condition 
of the grant that the charity was to be managed by the 
Adhi§thana or local authorities.’ Incidentally, the record 


^ Dp. Ind., XIV, No. 14. 

^ Bp. Ind., Ill, No, 3, Of, Ind, Ant., IV, p. 12 j XIII, p. 121, 
® Bp. Ind., VI, Nos. 8, 31. 

Ep. Ind., VIII, No. 33. 

^ Ep. Ind., VI, No. 4. 

^ Bp. Ind., IV, 60. 

Bp. Ind., VII, 13. 
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tfCstifies to the royal monopoly of mines. The Mayidavolu 
Plates of Sivaskandavarman from the Kistna district bring 
to view the state-monopoly of salt and other dues. “ (Let 
the area of land granted be) free from diggings for salt, free 
from (the supply) of bullocks in succession, free from the 
entrance of soldiers, free from (the supply of) boiled rice, 
water-pots .... cots and dwellings—with these and all 
the other immunities prescribed by the rules regarding 
all Brahmadeyas . . . The demands for the various 
articles seem to have been made for soldiers, policemen and 
^etty ofiBcials. Like some others this inscription furnishes 
a vivid explanation of the clause, which occurs so frequently 
in grants, that the area in question is not to be entered by 
Cfitas and Bhatas. 







CHAPTER XV. 


Kalbana. 


Kashmir and ChambA. 

The administrative system of the northern plains 
obtained with some modifications in mountainous regions 
like Kashmir and ChambA. Thanks to 
Kalhana one can trace the practical work¬ 
ing of institutions from ago to age in greater detail for 
Kashmir than for any other region in the north. The R^lja- 
tarahgini, as the composition of Kalhana is called, is easily 
the most important of the few historical works in Sanskrit. 
The author lived in the twelfth century A.D. and writes 
romance rather than history for the early agos from which 
his narrative begins. But as he approaches his own times 
he gains in accuracy, definiteness and fulness. He based 
his history partly on Nilamatas, blue records, an expression 
. which reminds one of Blue Books. It appears that such 
records of political and other happenings were regularly 
kept in Kashmir. Kalhapa's long narrative brings to light 
some novel features of political life.^ 

As the R^jatafanginl and later accounts prove, caste 
in Kaslimir assumed a form different from those which 
prevailed elsewhere in North India. The 
^ fourfold division was certainly known 
but it lacked rigidity. There was a 
sharp division between Br^hmanas and ^fidras and a still 
sharper one between Brahmanas and untouchables. The 


Caste 

Kashmir. 


^ For Kalhana’s life, M. A. Stein, Introduction to the translation 
of the RA-jatararigipi, Vol. I, Oh. I, pp. 6—12; for the scope and 
character of his work, Ibid., Oh. II, pp. 22—41* 
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number of K§atriyas and Vai^yas was small. There are, 
indeed, some clans of R^japutras, redoubtable warriors,^ 
but there is a passage which shows that these were not 
native to Kashmir. * * The number of Br4hinanas was so large 
that the priests practically separated themselves from the 
ordinary Br^hmanas. They organised themselves into cor¬ 
porations in numerous places, became a power in the land and 
threatened or carried out hunger-strikes.’ Many Brtlhmanas 
took service under the government and, as petty officials 
and clerks, were included in the generic term Kayastha.^ 
There is a record that all Br^hmanas were once exempted 
from capital punishment*^ but the subsequent narrative 
does not show that the privilege was universally respected. 

* In marriage the restrictions of caste were disregarded more 
frequently than in the plains of the north. For instance, in 
the early years of the eleventh century A.D., King Sarii- 
gramar^ja married his daughter to a Br^hmana state 
officer.® The mother of King Jay^pida was the daughter of 
a petty liquor-trader.’ In the tenth century king Oakravar- 
man made a dom, a woman of the very lowest class, 
his chief queen.® High oflSce was within the reach of men 
of low birth. In the ninth century A.D., one of the chief 
officers, an engineer of Avantivarman, was a foundling.® 
The son of a VaWya who was a watchman in a temple, 
rose to be the chief minister of another king. ^ ® 


‘ Kalha^ia, Rajataraugiijt, VII, 360, 368, 1617; VIII, 323. 

* Ibid., VIII, 1328. ’ 

» Ibid., VIII, 710, 906, infra. 

Ibid., VII, 38; VIII, 2383. The terra K4yastha is first men¬ 
tioned m IV, 621. Later, it occurs frequently, i.e., VIII, 86—87, 131, 
660, etc., etc. It does not yet mean a distinct caste or a group of 
sub-castes as at present. 

" Ibid., IV, 96. 

® Ibid., VII, 11. 

’ Ibid., IV, 678. 

® Ibid., V, 889. 

® Ibid., V, 73. 

Ibid., VII, 207. 
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Feudal con¬ 
ditions. 


Feudal conditions were present in Kashmir as elsewhere. 
King Meghav^hana in the earlier ages was believed to have 
conquered many ‘kings ’ in the course of a 
Digvijaya and made them promise to 
abstain from slaughter of animals (III, 
27, 29). LalitMitya was believed to have carried his 
arms far and wide (IV, 144 et seq.) and imposed his suzer¬ 
ainty on many princes. In an apparently incidental 
passage Kalhana remarks that the terrified R^jas and Raja- 
putras confined themselves to their homes, “ as if in em¬ 
barrassment’’ (IV, 447). The number of Rftjas, indeed, 
seems to have been legion. External marks of subjection 
were sometimes attached to a whole tribe. It was believed 
that according to the command of LalitMitya the Purus- 
kas carried their arms at their back and shaved half their 
head. The particular record may be mythical but the 
fact of such occasional restrictions is probable. In the 
latter years of the ninth century A.D. iSankaravarman 
carried out another Digvijaya (V, 139). As he advanced, 
his army was swelled from place to place by the lines of 
feudatory chiefs (V, 140). A council summoned by 
Sugandh^ (904—906 A.D.) to settle the succession included 
many feudatories (V, 250). Feudal chiefs often played 
a notable part in the politics of the kingdom as a whole 
(V, 451-52). They were always expected to help the suzerain 
in times of war (VII, 48). 

The narration of Kalhana reveals the working of the 
despotism in all its beneficence, its terror and its caprices. 

There were many pious, noble and goner- 
ite beneficence?’ '^he Court of the half legend- 

ary Saihdhimat is said to have resembl¬ 
ed the assembly of ^iva and to have been adorned by 
ascetics.^ The shrines built by LalitMitya, one of the 


» Ibid, II, 127, 
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'v heroes of Kashmir history, wore supposed to be numberless.’ 

In the tenth century A.D. a single king granted 55 Agra- 
haras, furnished with various implements, to Br&hmanas.® 
Many other kings founded Buddhist vih^ras or [Brahmanio 
temples,^ made grants of land for their maintenance and 
also showered generous gifts on Bnlhmanas.’ Their 
example was followed by their relations and ministers. 
For instance, Amritaprabhd, one of the queens of the Bud¬ 
dhist king Meghavahana, built a lofty vih^ra for the benefit 
of foreign bhiksus.** Other queens followed suit.* * Kal- 
hana preserves the tradition that Tunjina I who ruled in 
ancient days afforded generous, unstinted relief to his 
subjects in days of famine.In historic times, too, there 
were rulers who supplied grain to people at cheap rates.’ 
The state does not seem to have founded many hospitals in 
Kashmir at any epoch but they were not altogether un¬ 
known. * 

On the other hand, there were many rulers who almost 
revelled in tyranny or who trampled religion under their 


feet when they required money. In the 
eleventh century A.D. King Harsa 


Tyranny. 


plundered most of the temples and took away their accumu¬ 
lated treasures.® The requests of his court-favourites succeed¬ 
ed with difficulty in preserving two colossal statues of the 
Buddha from molestation. ’ ® An earlier King ^ahkaravarman 


^ Ibid., IV, 181, 484. 

® Ibid., VI, 89. 

3 Ibid., 1,99, 121, 146-48; II, 132 ; III, 8; IV, 673; V, 124^ 168; VII, 
1096, 1098; VIII. 243—46, 2391, 3316-17,3343-44. 

* Ibid., Ill, 9. 

* Ibid., Ill, 11—14; for a similar later instance, VIII, 2433. For the 
pious foundations of ministers, VIII, 2419. 

« Ibid., II, 27-33. 

’ Ibid., VIII, 61. 

® Ibid., Ill, 461. 

® Ibid., VII, 1090. 

Ibid., VII, 1081,1098. 
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(883^902 A.D.) straightway plundered sixty-four temples 
and resumed the endowments of many others. ’ Starting on a 
campaign, Lalit&ditya appropriated ten millions from the 


shrine of BhAteda, though on returning victorious, he more 
than made up for it and presented eleven times as much 
to the shrine.* * All through the Rdjatarahgini there are 
many kings who confiscate previous grants, or divert them 
from their original object or who plunder the 
temples.* Kings sometimes adopted other lines of conduct 
which bore even more heavily on the poor. They would 
sometimes take possession of a whole harvest in a given 
area leaving hardly anything to the cultivators/ In 1099- 
1100 A.D. when a terrible famine and inundation devastated 
the land, King Harsa, far from thinking of any relief to the 
miserable, imposed heavy fines on the people, tormented 
them through his petty officers, and commanded the gover- • 
nors to kill or disperse certain over-powerful tribes. ® There 
were some kings who wasted the resources of the state 
on their own festivities and drinking.® Others indulged in 
forms of debauchery too horrible to recapitulate.’ Yet 
others practised diabolical cruelties which make the flesh 
creep.® 

In the R&jatarahgini the people of Kashmir show ex- 
. traordinary capacity to bear oppressiofi but even their pa¬ 
tience was occasionally exhausted. They 
hunger-strikL*^^ protested by means of hunger-strikes which 
often achieved their immediate object. Thus, 


1 Ibid., V, 16-69. 

Mbid.,IV. 189. 

» Ibid., II, 132; IV, 396; V, 62,170; VI, 176; VTI, 43, 106, 670, 696, 
1344; VIII, 2766. 

* Ibid., IV, 347, 628, 639 ; VII, 1107. 

Ibid., VII, 1219-27. 

® Ibid., V, 206; VI, 10,160; VII, 286; VIII, 868, 1866. 

’ Ibid., IV, 659; V, 440-41 ; VI, 151-71; VII, 1109-14. 

Ibid., VIII, 676-80, 
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when the system of forced carriage of loads introduced by 
i^ankaravarman (V, 174) led to great oppression, the Brah- 
manas started a fast to be exempted from it (VII, 1088, also 
VIII, 2513). Hunger-strike, in fact, became a common resort 
of people who felt themselves aggrieved. We find the door¬ 
keeper of King Ya^askara in the tenth century, reporting 
once at the close of business to his master, ‘ A Br&hmapa 
stands outside to commit suicide unless he can see (you), 
though I have told him that your Majesty has done with 
business for to-day, and that there is time to-morrow for 
his communication ’ (VI, 43). The king felt obliged to post¬ 
pone his dinner and redress the Brfthmapa’s wrong (VI, 

44_60). Once in the 11th century, the Brflhmana counsellors 

of a king led the Purohitas and other Brahmapas to go on 
a hunger-strike at Parihfisapura to bring about the fall of 
an obnoxious royal favourite (VII, 13). For the time being, 
the king yielded (VII, 15). When a bitter civil war be¬ 
tween a king and his son in the 11th century threatened 
to plunge the country into ruin, BrShmanas organised a 
solemn fast which forced the combatants to make peace 
■ for a while (VII, 400-401). It will appear that such a hun¬ 
ger-strike roused popular sympathy and had a tendency to 
inflam e the public feeling. 

Sometimes there arose popular leaders who acquired 
the reputation of experts in the art of arranging fasts. 
They were generally the leaders of the priestly corpora¬ 
tions. They are reckoned among those who delight in the 
king’s misfortunes (VIII, 710). 

In the early years of the 12th century when royal 
servants plundered the Agrahfira of Aksosura, the local 
Brfthmanas went on a solemn fast (VIII, 898). Soon other 
fasts broke out in the city (VIII, 899-900) and yet others 
followed on an alarming, unprecedented scale (VIII, 
901-2). The king tried to pacify them in vain {VIII, 903). 
Large numbers of citizens came every day to watch the 
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^ hunger-strikers and discussed numberless plans wit] 
them but to no purpose (VIII, 905). The atmosphere 
was soon charged with electricity and the outbreak of a 
storm was not long delayed (VIII, 907). In the face 
of the crisis the first care of the king was to go to 
the hunger-strikers and try once again to conciliate them. 
But his endeavours failed once more (VIII, 903). The 
war went on. It was only when the Br^hraanas were 
frightened at certain exigencies in the struggle that they 
gave up the fast (VIII, 939-40). So familiar was the weapon 
of hunger-strike that even rulers sometimes resorted 
or threatened to resort to it to achieve their ends. At 
the commencement of the twelfth century King Uccala 
vowed that if any accused person or any litigant starved 
himself to death by way of protest against miscarriage 
of justice, he would himself commit suicide. So, we are 
told, the judges became very careful.^ There were other 
forms of similar protest. Once a thief having died from 
an over-severe beating, the kind-hearted minister resigned 
and went off on a pilgrimage. ® 

In the political life of Kashmir matters sometimes took 
a more serious turn. There were attempts at the assassina- 
Assassination, tion of tyrannical rulers or their agents. 
Insurrection, etc. Insurrections broke out. There were 
many who would fish in troubled waters and make the 
situation worse confounded. The pages of the R&ja- 
tarahgini are full of such incidents. For instance, 
Yudhisthira I was expelled from the kingdom and he 
and his wives had to undergo terrible hardships.® A new 
dynasty from abroad now filled the throne. On a subse¬ 
quent vacancy of the throne, Sandhimati who had resisted 


,:§L 


» Ibid., VIII, 61. 
» Ibid., VII, 602. 
® Ibid., I, 173. 
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Polifcical 

flections. 


Re- 


the tyranny of the late king, was persuaded by the peoj 
to assume the sceptre.' On the extinction of the Gonanda 
dynasty a K&rkota prince was consecrated with sacred 
water poured out from golden jars.’^’ 

Often in the course of his narrative Kalhana pauses 
to moralise on the events in the usual style.* There is one 
set of precepts which came down to poster¬ 
ity as the political testament of LalitMitya 
and which deserves notice. Its tone is so 
realistic that it must be held to reflect certain practical 
tendencies in the administration. Those who wish to be 
powerful in this land, must always guard against internal 
dissension . . . .’’(IV, 345). Those who dwell there in the 
(mountains) difficult of access, should be punished, even if 
they give no offence, because sheltered by their fastness, 
they are difficult to break up if they have (once) accumulated 
wealth ” (346). Every care should be taken that there 

should not be left with the villagers more food supply than 
required for one year’s consumption, nor more oxen than 
wanted for (the tillage of) their fields” (347). If they kept more 
wealth, they iwould neglect the commands of the king 
(348, also, 349--52). 

The scope of the activity of the state in Kashmir is the 
same as elsewhere in India. Irrigation, for instance, was 
oared for by the state. In the 8th century 
A.D., LalitMitya distributed the water of 
the Vitast^ by constructing a series of 
water-wheels (IV, 212). Besides the cases of the foundation 
temples and vih^ras, etc., already referred to, it may be 
mentioned that, according to tho traditional history, the 
ancient king Meghavahana began his reign by commanding 


The Scope of 
Stote-actiivity. 


’ Ibid., II, 116. 

* Ibid., II, 528. 

» Ibid., I, 118—20; IV, .849. 344-48, 362, 701: V, 183-91, 210 ef seq.; 
VIII, 1-61, 193, 993. 
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living beings were to be slaughtered anywhere on any 
account (III, 5). With the same object in view he undertook 
a Digvijaya (III, 27) and made the conquered ^ kings ' take a 
vow of abstinence from slaughter (III, 29). Butchers and 
others who had hitherto lived on the sale of meat were 
encouraged by grants from the royal treasiuy to adopt a 
sinless livelihood (III, 6). In strictly historical times, in the 
latter half of the ninth century A.D., Avantivarman issued 
a command—which was to be observed till the end of the 
world—prohibiting the killing of fishes and birds on a vast 
take (V, 119). It appears that the king exercised some 
supervision over the temples (V, 169). King Harsa (1189— 
1201 A.D.) introduced new fashions in dress. Jaytlpida revived 
Sanskrit learning by attracting famous scholars and poets to 
his court towards the close of the 8th century A.D, 

The general tenor of the king's personal share in the 
administration is clear from the foregoing narrative. A few 


farther details may be added. A king was 
sometimes on terms of friendship and 


Kings. 


familiarity with powerful or wealthy subjects (IV, 13-14). 
Righteous kings wore accessible to all, even to the poorest, 
and ever ready to redress their wrongs (VI, 44— 60). There 
were kings who discharged the functions of ministers (VI, 
117). At times of festivity, music or dance, the court present¬ 
ed a brilliant appearance. Singers and artists from abroad 
were readily welcomed (V, 355-6). The magnihoence 
of the Kashmir court reached its zenith under King Har^a 
(1089—1101 A.D.). The chronicler goes into lyrics over it. 
■‘Nobody in his court was seen without brilliant dress, 
without gold ornaments, with a small following, or without 
a resolute bearing.^’ People from various countries pre¬ 
sented themselves. The riches of all countries seemed 
to be piled up at the Kashmir court. The palace witnessed 
the movement of numberless counsellors, chamberlains 
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The k i n g^s 
harem. 


and attendants adorned with golden chains and bracelets. 
On journeys, a minister would always be mistaken for the 
king. At night the assembly-hall, illuminated by a thou¬ 
sand lamps, was the scene of scholastic discussions, 
musical performances and (dances (VII, 881—83, 895, 944). 
And so on (VII, 946—949). Over and above it all, the 
king practised magnificent charity (VII, 955). But all this 
expenditure ultimately led to oppressive exactions from 
tax-payers (VII, 1100-1101). 

A king had usually a big harem which was sometimes 
increased by questionable means. For instance, a king 
falls in love with a girl, much younger 
than himself, daughter of a merchant who 
was on friendly terms with him.' On 
the other hand, ministers sometimes intrigued with the 
ladies of the royal seraglio.® The king's household ex¬ 
penditure was generally heavy. In the ninth century A.D. 
the household was placed in charge of a superintendent 
designated Grihakritya. * * 

Harem influences sometimes seriously affected the 
administration. A singer’s daughters, Haihsi and N&galatA 
were taken by the infatuated King Oak- 
ravarman into his harem in the thirties 
of the tenth century A.D. Haihsi was at 
once designated chief queen. Her relations tended to 
monopolise all power and office with the result that the 
kingdom fell into troubles.* Female intrigue, again, was 
one of the forces which complicated the problem of the 
succession on failure of direct heirs. Wo- 
The Succes- were, as a rule, barred from the 

throne. There is indeed the case of 


Harem in¬ 
fluences. 


‘Ibid., IV, 23-30. 

* Ibid., Ill, 497—600; V, 232. 281-86. 
» Ibid., V, 167, 176. 

* ibid., V, 364, 361-90, 404-12. 
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que@6 DiddA who actually reigned for a long while in the 
latter half of the tenth century A.D.* She is one of the 
extremely few queens who regularly occupied a throne in 
ancient India. But even in Kashmir ambitious women 
had generally to content themselves with power behind 
the scenes. Once a royal lady, SugandhA, wielded actual 
power for two years (904—906 A.D.). Anxious to perpetuate 
her influence, she planned the elevation of one of her own 
creatures to the throne. To achieve her purpose she 
summoned an assembly of feudal chiefs, ministers, Tantrins 
and EkAhgas. But dissensions arose and two civil wars 
followed in the course of which SugandhA herself was 
put to death. ® 


% 


Sometimes a mere false move on the part of a king 
might lead to trouble of the most serious description. In 
1063 A.D. King Ananta, urged by his wife, but against 
the advice of his ministers, abdicated in favour of his son 
Kala^a. But when the latter proved bis incapacity by 
his disgraceful rule, the old “ king ” and “ queen ” thought 
of replacing him by their grandson Harsa, The alterca¬ 
tions which followed led to two bitter civil wars at the 
end of which Ananta committed suicide. ’ 

In the troubles over the succession, Brahmanas some¬ 
times played a leading part. On the deposition of the 
child-king Sftravarman in 939 A.D. the Br4hmaoas gather¬ 
ed from all sacred places, debated the succession for five 
or six days but the man whom they set up at last kept 
them at arm’s length lest they should become too powerful.* 
In his political testament LalitHditya Mukt&pida laid 
down that the elder should be placed on the throne .... 


■ Ibid., VI. 

’ Ibid,, V, 249- 62, 298- 340. 

»Ibid., VII, 230-466. 

« Ibid., V, 461-66; VI, 2—4. 
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Do not make the younger king. If, however, through a 
fault of judgment, this should happen, then his commands 
should be obeyed and he (himself) protected, though he 
may be of bad character.” ‘ 

According to Kalhana, there were only seven high 
officials of state until the time of Jalauka, viz., the judge, 
the revenue superintendent, the treasurer, 
Ministers. commander of the army, the envoy, 

the Purohita and the astrologer. Jalauka established 18 
offices or KarmasthAnas,” but the king is represented 
as the son of A^oka and is not quite an historical figure. 
All that we can say is that the number of state departments 
in Kashmir was at first much smaller than eighteen. Much 
later Lalitaditya instituted another five offices—Mahapratl- 
pida or high chamberlain, Mahasamdhivigraha, minister for 
peace and war, Mahfi^va^41a, chief master of the horse, 
Mahabhandagara, high keeper of the treasury, Mahasadhana- 
bhaga, chief executive officer, rather vague.’ It will appear 
that the administration developed gradually and the 
number of ministers rose accordingly. 

The context of the Rajatarangini indicates tliat it was 
the titles of these five offices which wore denoted by the 
term Pancamahaiiabda. In the inscrip¬ 
tions of the plains of India, however, the 
expression will not bear that meaning. There it seems in 
practically every case to refer to feudatories who had the 
privilege of using certain fine musical instruments, or 
beating some instruments five times a day. The most likely 
solution of the difficulty which has exercised several 
scholars, seems to be that the term had different significa¬ 
tions in different localities.* In Kashmir ministers were 


PaOcamaha- 

sabda. 


1 Ibid., IV, 366 -68. 

' Ibid., 1,118-20. 

> Ibid., IV, 137, 140, 142-48. 

< Ind. Ant., IV, 106,180, 204; XII, 95 ; XIII, 134 ; XIV, 202. 
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pallia Haj&nakas.V Above the rest was a chief minister 
called Sarv4dhik^ra/ Two or even more of the higher 
offices were sometimes combined in the hands of a single 
person (IV, 140). Sometimes princes of the blood were 
appointed to the highest posts.® Other relatives of the 
king also sometimes occupied high offices and exercised 
influence. Sometimes they made merry if a king died 
heirless.* The actual power and prestige of a minister 
would depend on the personal equation but the general 
importance of their position is clear from a few well-attested 
incidents. On the death of Avantivarman in 883 A.D., a 
number of members of the royal family aspired to the 
throne and quarrelled among themselves. The Chamberlain 
placed iSahkaravarman, a son of the late king, on the 
throne. Another minister installed a different member 
of the royal family as Yuvar^ja. A civil war was the 
result. ® Ministers could sometimes conspire and imperil 
the safety of the king.® The commanders of the standing 
army or bodyguard of infantry were particularly dangerous.’ 
One of the most important military commands seems to 
have been that of the DvSrapati or warden of the marches. 

One of the important offices was that of the Kosft- 
dhyaksa who superintended the treasury.® The department 
of the Grihakritya not only looked after 
palace finance but was also responsible 
for the management of gifts and endowments to gods, Brah¬ 
ma;) as, royal servants, paupers, strangers, cows, etc.^ A 
new fiscal office or Karmasth^na was established by King 


Other officials. 


» Kalhana, VI, 117. 

= Ibid., VII, 364. 

^ Ibid., IV, 142-43. 

’ Ibid., IV, 680 ; V. 127-30. 
® Ibid., V, 127-30. 

Ibid., Vlll. 294 ot scq. 

’ Ibid., V, 248. 

« Ibid., V, 232. 

« Ibid., Vll, 42-48. 
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K:ala^a in the 11th century.* A little later King Harsa 6re«^ 
ated some fresh revenue offices to manage his new imposts. ^ 
It appears that every head of revenue was managed by a 
separate official and his department. The organisation of 
new offices indicates that the administrative system deve¬ 
loped according to needs. Justice seems to be the charge 
of the RSjasth4na.^ In the plains the term Rajasthaniya 
meant viceroy but in Kashmir the cognate Rfijasthana stood 
for the chief justice or the chief court of justice. Thechief ad¬ 
ministrative and household offices were often filled by aristo¬ 
crats.^ But according to the evidence of the RSjatarangini 
as a whole the tendency to the hereditary transmission of 
offices was less strong in Kashmir than elsewhere in north 
India. 

Among the minor functionaries of state may be men¬ 
tioned Adhikaranalekhakas or official recorders. Their 
duties were important enough to tempt 
others to ofiTer bribes to them.® There 
was a large secretariat of which the mem¬ 
bers called Diviras discharged specified functions in separate 
departments. The number of Diviras was increased or de¬ 
creased by individual kings.® Below the Diviras seem 
to have stood the Lekhakas, or clerks. The minor func¬ 
tionaries of state, as a whole, were called K^yasthas.’ They 
do not yet form a caste; they are only a class by them¬ 
selves. But later the class developed into a series of sub- 
oastes which filled the minor ranks of government service 
under the Muslim rulers of medieval India. 


Minor func¬ 
tionaries. 


Ibid., VII, 670. 


’ Ibid., VII, 1106-6. 
’ Ibid., VIII, 673. 

* Ibid., VIII, 718. 

» Ibid., VI, 30, 38. 

“ Ibid., V, 177. 

’ Ibid., V, 181. 





CHAPTER 3tV 

4;j0cal government in Kashmir followed the type of the 
northern plains, not that of the Deccan or the South. The 
representatives of the state In the village 
Govern- j^nown as Gr^makdyasthas. * * 


A city was under a prefect who, inter alia^ was re¬ 
sponsible for the maintenance of order.® Prefects were 
sometimes very corrupt and, what was worse, kings some¬ 
times, though of course rarely, condescended to share their 
ill-gotten wealth. ® On the other hand, there are cases of 
prefects carefully looking after their charges and reforming 
the administration and improving the condition of the 
people. 

There were only too many officials of all ranks who were 
corrupt and oppressive. King Uccala (1101—1111 A.D.) 
always thought that officials in truth are eager to kill, 
desirous of evil, robbers of others’ property, rogues and 
demons; he (the king) should protect the people against 
them.”^ The historian pauses to comment on the king’s opinion 
in yet stronger terms, comparing the petty officials to cholera, 
colic, exhaustion, crabs, poison, trees, etc.® King Uccala 
punished them relentlessly.® He degraded them, dismissed 
them from office, imprisoned them, inflicted fancy punish¬ 
ments on them and reduced many of them to utter poverty, 
ridicule and humiliation.^ The king felt it necessary to 
endeavour all day long to know what the people thought 
and how they fared.® He went about incognito among the 
people.® Such strict supervision on the part of a king 
must have gone a long way to secure good government. 


^Ibid., V, 176. 

* Ibid., VIII, 814. 

» Ibid., VI, 70. 

^ Ibid., VIII, 85-87. 

Ibid., VIII, 88-91,131; also, V, 18. 
® Ibid., VIII, 63. 

’ Ibid., VIII, 92-106. 

® Ibid., VIII, 46. 

® Ibid., VIII, 66; also 74. 
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Revenue. 


the state was derived from orown^ 
land-revenue which seems to have been 
paid often in kind/ and customs. To¬ 
wards the close of the ninth century A.D., 




the collection of tolls on merchandise was entrusted to a 
distinct office, Attapatibhaga (the share of the lord of the 
market).’ Tolls were levied on the bridges and on frontier 
posts, particularly at fortified stations.'* Goods which had 
paid customs were stamped with a seal bearing the king’s 
name in red lead.’ As already observed, the number of 
state-dues was sometimes increased by kings. Forced 
labour amounted to a tax. In the ninth century Sahkara- 
varman compelled the villagers who were not called up¬ 
on to render the forced labour, to pay an equivalent in 
money.’ Unscrupulous kings could reduce the weights and 
thus defraud all whom they had to pay.’ They would 
make deductions from the salary of village clerks and other 
government employees. Similar other devices might be 
resorted to. ’ ^ahkaravarman, in fact, reduced fiscal oppres¬ 
sion to an art’ (883—902 A.D.). 

Justice still retained a primitive element in Kashmir. 
Once a fine is levied on the head of a family for misconduct 
on the part of a married woman. ’ “ A king 
Justice. books of a merchant and 

detected a forgery in his accounts. He promptly banished 
the merchant, deprived him of his property and made it 
over to the party wronged.” 


» Ibil; iy!m, 628, 639; VII, 1107. 

’ Ibid., V, 167. - 

^ Ibid., VIII, 136. 

» Ibid., VIII, 2010. 

“ Ibid., V, 172-76. 

’ Ibid., V, 171—76. 

» Ibid., V, 176-76. 

“ Ibid., V, 128—227. 

»o Ibid., VIII, 8336, 
u Ibid., VI, 41. 





CHAPTER XV 



Kashmir was the only region in ancient India which 
developed the art of historiography at all. Besides Kalha^a 
there were a few other chroniclers. On 
caf them, Ratn^kara Purina, Hasan 

based his Persian History of Kashmir 
which is abstracted in the Kashmiri writer Anand Kaul’s 
History of Kashmir. But it adds little to the foregoing 
information on administration. 

Two other writers who flourished in Kashmir about the 
same time as Kalhana may be briefly noticed. In the latter 
half of the eleventh century Vidy^pati 
y i d y p a 1 1 Bilhana, author of the play Karnasundari, 
wrote the Vikram^hkadevacarita in which 
love, politics and warfare march side by side. The ideal of 
conquest and universal dominion in the narrow feudal sense 
of the term is there. The picture of Anantadeva of Kashmir 
as a model of virtue, generosity, veracity and heroism is 
interesting.' His brother Ksitipati is not only a scholar 
himself but a patron of learning and withal a warrior. * The 
poet is employed as a tutor to the king’s daughter who falls 
in love with him. The incensed monarch sentences the poet 
to death but reprieves him afterwards. Bilhana winds up 
the story of his own life by a solemn exhortation to princes, 
in view of the fleeting nature of all prosperity, to worship 
those true poets ‘Svho work the salvation of your bodies of 
glory through the nectar of their verse, and renouncing pride 
make them your spiritual guides.”® 

Ksemendra, who lived in Kashmir in the eleventh 
century and probably came of a line of ministers, stands in 
a class by himself among later Sanskrit 
writers. In his R^m&yanainanjari and his 
Bh^ratamanjari he summarises the epics, reproduces their 


Ksemendra. 


* Vikram^nkadevacarita, XVIII, 33—39, 
^ Ibid., XVIII, 47—60. 

« Ibid., XVIII, 106-07. 
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teachings and seeks to re-capture their spirit 
and atmosphere. None the less, the influence of Dharma 
^fistras and Niti ^^stras is there.' The same writer in his 
Bodhisattv^vadanakalpalatfi epitomised numerous Buddhist 
J^taka and Avad^na tales with equal success. Here, 
however, the political ideas are givenin a Brahmanioal setting. 
In the Brihatkath&maiijari, based on Gunadhya’s Brihat- 
katha, the politics of the age find a reflection. There is 
nothing new here. But it is worth while observing that 
federal-feudalism is reflected in these works as elsewhere. 

Kalhana’s evidence on administration is corroborated 
and supplemented by the inscriptions from the neighbouring 


Ohambii. 


state of Ohainb^^ which recognised the 


suzerainty of Kashmir for long. The fun¬ 
damental political conditions are the same here as prevailed 
in Kashmir and the rest of North India. It was about 700 
A.D. that Meruvarman assumed the title Rfijadhiraja which 
here corresponded to the Mahar&jadhirajaof the plains. Evi¬ 
dently the light yoke of Kashmir was shaken off and the 
dynasty of Meruvarman started on an independent career. 
Those rulers stood forth as the ultimate suzerains of the 
petty chiefs who had so far been their sub-feudatories. 
Meruvarman further extended the area of his suzerainty 
and imposed his yoke on other chiefs. By the tenth 


• Ibid., BharatamaiSjart (ed. ^ivadatfca and Kftshtnfttha 

Pd^duranga Parab), Parvan, Rajadharm4h, 298—807, 320, 328, 

330—33, Apaddharma, 681—96. 

* The Chambfi inscriptions are published in J, Ph. VogePs 

Antiquities of Ohambft State, ArohaBological Survey of India* * New 
Imperial Series, Vol XXXVI, Calcutta, 1911. Pp. 1-186 discuss 
the geography, ancient history and chronology of OhambA and the 
general character of the inscriptions. Some of the inscriptions are 
also given in Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1902-3, pp. 239—71. See also 
Ind, Ant., XVII, 1888, pp, 7 et seq** Ohamb^ Copper Plate Inscrip¬ 
tion of Somavarmadeva and Asatadeva (middle of the 11th century 
A.D.). 
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/ CfitS^ury A.D. the line was firmly established with its capital at 
OhambA/ Henceforward, Kalhana never calls them sAinantas 
or vassals but addresses them as bh^pfila, nripati, etc.® 
The feudatories are called RAjas while the terms RanAs 
and RAjanakas seem to be applied to small feudatories or 
sub-feudatories who exercised various governmental prero¬ 
gatives/ A few centuries later their position was well 
understood by the MusalmAn historians who call them 
zamindArs, a designation which they applied to the 
feudatories of the central Muslim power in North India. 
In some respects the position of these petty feudatories 
and sub-feudatories resembled that of the feudal nobility in 
medieval France. 

After a while the suzerains adopted the three grand 

titles, Parame^vara, MahArAjAdhirAja, ParamabhattAraka, 

which were now in vogue all over India. 

The administrative system of Chamba 
tive Machinery. •' 

also resembles that of the plains in many 

particulars. Feudatories were often given high office 

under the suzerain, a practice which, together with the 

custom of making grants of land and the tendency to 

hereditary transmission of office, sometimes made the line 

between feudatories and regular officers rather faint. In 

the inscriptions feudatories are generally mentioned before 

the officers. The occurrence of the term Rajaputra in the 

same connection suggests that the sons of rulers—suzerains 

or feudatories—were given high administrative posts. The 

term KumArAmAtya, minister of the prince, points to the 

same practice and suggests that a prince-governor or officer 

had a special minister to assist him. The latter in some 


^ J. Ph. Vogel, Antiquities of OhambA State, Inscriptions, Nos. 6, 
8, 9, 14-15. 

» Ibid., p. 103. 

8 Ibid., Nos. 13, 32. 
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,.,^^968 might have been the real administrator. There seems 
to be a chief minister called R8.j4m4tya or MahamS.tya as 
in No. 24. Am&tya was the general term for ministers. In 
Ohamb^ as in Kashmir, Rtjasth^na relates to justice. The 
Riljasth^niya who figures in the inscriptions seems to be in 
charge of justice and is, so to say, a minister of justice. 
The PramAt^r was charged with the administration of justice 
perhaps only in civil cases. Dandika and Dandavfisika 
also seem to be judicial officers. Ksetrapa, wrongly written 
as Ksatrapa, means a police-officer specially charged with 
the protection of fields, that is, of agriculture. Oauroddha- 
ranika, ^ one who is entrusted with the extermination of 
thieves,’ was another high police-officer. The Uparika is a 
fiscal officer as in the plains, probably charged with the 
collection of the main head of land revenue. The l^aulkika 
was in charge of customs; Gaulmika in charge of forests 
and forest produce. The Aksapatalikas or Mah^ksapatalikas 
kept the records. Kayasthas wrote out the legal documents. 
Among household officers may be mentioned the Khandaraksa, 
probably a vernacularised form of the Sanskrit Khadgaraksa, 

^sword guard,’ obviously belonging to the body-guard; 
the Ohatrach^yika, parasol-bearer, who held the royal 
umbrella; the Vetakali, a betel-bearer. 


On the military side the Hastya^vostrabalavy4pritakas 
are the officers in charge of elephants, horse, camels, and 
infantry. Chariots are replaced by camels. The former 
had gone out of vogue all over India by this time and would 
bo perfectly useless in a region like 0hamb4. Vlray4trika 
is another military officer but his status and functions are 
obscure. The mention of tribes with officers—Kha^a, 
Kulika—shows that tribesmen headed by their own chiefs, 
occupied a notable place in the army. 


The scheme of administrative sub-divisions in Ohambd 
seems to have been a little different from that of the plains. 
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Local Govern¬ 
ment, 


^ka or Bhogapati and Vi§ayapati are there, as usual, 
in charge of provinces and districts. 
But two other local officers—Nihelapatis 
and Tarapatis*—are peculiar to the moun¬ 
tainous regions. They seem to be in charge of sub-divisions 
known as Nihelas and Taras, probably sub-divisions 
of the Visaya. Tara appears to be smaller than Nihela. 
The sub-division, immediately above the village, was 
supervised by an officer called 04ta, a term which 
bears a different meaning in the plains. Cata is still the 
designation of the head of a paragan4 in Chambil. 
In the earlier inscriptions the C4ta, inter alia, collects 
road-carriers and supplies for the king, his relations 
or officers when on tour. Here Bhatas seem to be subordi¬ 
nate to O^tas. As in the plains, Viniyuktakas seem to be 
the assistants, something like secretaries, of divisional 
officers, Bhogikas and Visayapatis. Here, as elsewhere, 
are a large number of messengers, classified into Dfitas, 
Gamagamikas and Abhitvarara&ijas. ^ 

No. 15, the Suhgal Copper Plate Inscription of 
Vidagdha, shows the fiscal system of 0hamb4 and the neigh¬ 
bouring states to be the same as that of 
Kashmir. Here, as in the rest of India, 
justice was a source of revenue. The 
das^parddhdh—ten offences, that is to say, the fines from 
ten offences, are enumerated among the privileges granted 
to favourites, with well-defined pieces of land. Prom the 
inscriptions of Ohamb^ as from the others in the rest of India, 
it appears that the land was carefully measured and 


The fiscal sys¬ 
tem. 


’ For the various oflBcials, Ibid., Inscriptions, pp. 137—256, parti¬ 
cularly the Suhgal Copper Plate Inscription of Vidagha No. 15; the 
Chamb^ Copper Plate Inscription of Somavarman and Asa^a, No. 25 ; 
the Thujidhu Copper Plate Inscription of Asa^, No, 26. For the use 
of the term 04ta in modern Ohambfi, pp, 131-32, 
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'boundaries of fields and villages recorded with the most 
meticulous precision. The Sungal Copper Plate Inscription 
speaks of the “ regular share and use, tax in kind and cash, and 
every other tribute due to the king,” showing that the royal 
dues were many. It appears that on extraordinary occasions 
theking^s officers demanded or perhaps forcibly appropriated 
many other perquisites. “ Of our district officers and their 
subordinates and others,” so runs a passage in the royal 
Sungal grant, “ no one will be allowed to alight at his 
(grantee’s) house, to out or crush his corn, sugar-cane or 
pasture (?), whether green or ripe, nor to take rocika or 
citoia or to take cow’s milk, nor to carry off stools, benches 
or oouches, nor to seize his wood, fuel, grass, chaff, and 
so on. Not even the slightest oppression or vexation should 
be inflicted on him, nor on his ploughmen, cowherds, maids, 
servants and all other people that are dependent on him.” 
It may be mentioned in passing that here as elsewhere 
grants were made sometimes to groups.' 




’ Ibid,, Na 36. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

The Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries A.D« 

lliG Arab occupation of Sindh in the eighth century 
A.D. was an episode in itself which left no permanent 
, impress on the country. The long series 

vaders. invasions by Mahmi^d of Ghazni in the 

first quarter of the eleventh century A.D. 
was more important as showing the way to India and lead- > 
ing to the final loss of the gateways and the Western 
Punjab to the Islamic power. Until the close of the tenth 
century A.D. the GOrjara-PratihAras carefully guarded the 
North-western frontier but the decline of their power now 
facilitated the enterprise of the Sultan of Ghazni. * The 
Rajpiits, torn by hereditary feuds and lagging behind in 
military sciences, had to give way at almost every turn. 
Nevertheless the exploits of Mahmud, though they 
reached as far as Gujardt towards the south and the 
banks of the Ganges towards the east, were essentially 
raids. Except in the north-west, there was no permanent 
annexation. As soon as the avalanche had receded, the 
old surface re-appeared and life resumed its normal course. 

It was not until the close of the twelfth century that Moham¬ 
mad Ghori and his redoubtable lieutenants, BakhtiyAr Khiljl 
and Qutb-ud-din Aiyabek, finally reduced the north of India 

^ On the Oarjara-Pratihdras, A. M. T. Jackson, Bombay Gazet¬ 
teer, Vol. I, Part I, App. Ill; R, 0, Majumdar, Journal of the Depart- 
menfof Letters, Calcutta, Vol. X, 1923, pp, 1—76; Hoernle, J. R. A 8, 
1904, pp. 639-62; Ibid., 1906, pp. 1-32; V. A. Smith, J. R. A. 8., lOOo’ 
pp. 63—76, 247—81; D. R. Bhandarkar, J. B. K, A. 8,, XXL pp, 

406 et seq. 
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and stamped out Hindu sovereignly. Another century was 
to roll by before Muslim arms penetrated into the 
south. For the whole of India, the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries A.D. are to be reckoned as part of the Ancient 
Age, and for the North, as its last period. 

The materials for the study of the administrative prac¬ 
tices of these two centuries fall into three classes. In the 
first place, there are Muslim accounts, chiefly that of Al- 
beruni, the first and foremost of all Muslim students of 
Sanskrit, who lived for a while in India and wrote about 
1030 A.D. In the second place, the contemporary Sanskrit 
literature, both Brahmanio and Jaina, can be made to yield 
something. In the third place, the inscriptions supply nu¬ 
merous administrative details. 

Alberflni is entitled to special weight from his scientific 
habits of observation and mastery of Sanskrit. Ho is con¬ 
cerned with the culture rather than with 
the politics of India. None the less, 
here and there he notices the laws or institutions of the 
country. Caste inevitably attracted his 
notice. He makes the arresting remark 
that between the last two classes, the Vai^yas and ^fidras, 
there was no very great distance. * As those constituted 
the mass of the people, it follows that Brfihmanas and 
Ksatriyas formed the social aristocracy of the land. It ap¬ 
pears that in the districts which came under Alberfini’s 
observation, political administration was not run by Brah- 
manas at all. He reports the tradition current in his time 
that “ originally the affairs of government were in the hands 
of the Brahmapas but the country became disorganised 
since they ruled according to the philosophic principles 
of their religious codes, which proved impossible when 
opposed to the mischievous and perverse elements of the 


AlberClnl. 


Caste. 


* Alberiinl, India, tr. 
general, pp. 99—103. 


Sachau, Vol, I., pp. 100-101, on caste in 
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—populace. They were even near losing also the administration 
of their religious affairs. Therefore they :humiliated them¬ 
selves before the lord of their religion. Whereupon Brahman 
entrusted them exclusively with the functions which they 
now have, whilst he entrusted the Ksatriyas with the duties 
of ruling and fighting. Ever since the Br&hmanas live by 
asking and begging, and the penal code is exercised under 
the control of the kings, not under that of scholars. 

It is on law and justice that Alberdni is most illuminating. 
Here he supplies details which are not to be found in the 
Hindu literature or the inscriptions. He 
tlce?^ rightly observes that the Hindus be¬ 

lieved their religious law and its simple 
precepts to be derived from Risis . .. . Further no law can 
be exchanged or replaced by another, for they use 
the laws simply as they find them.’’ But he adds presently 
“ laws can be abrogated, for some practices allowed before 
the coming of V^sudeva are now forbidden.”* * In the Court 
a suitor had ordinarily to submit some documentary evi¬ 
dence, in prescribed form, to substantiate his claims before 
the judge. In the absence of such documentary evidence, the 
case was settled by means of witnesses. Witnesses should 
not be less than four but they might be more in number. 
Only where the facts were perfectly clear, adds Alberuni, 
would the testimony of a single witness suffice. Even then 
the judge would employ all sorts of tricks and secret means 
to elicit the truth. If the plaintiff could not prove his 
claim, the defendant had still to swear to his innocence. 
On the other hand, the defendant himself might, evidently 
at an earlier stage, tender the oath to the plaintiff saying, 

“ Swear thou that thy claim is true and I will give thee 
what thou claimest.” Oaths were of many kinds in 
accordance with the value of the object of the claim. If 


» Ibid., II, 161-62. 

* Ibid., I, pp. 106-7. 
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tlie object were not very important and the plaintiff agreed, 
the defendant merely swore, in the presence of five learned 
Brflhmanas, that “ if I lie, he shall have as recompense as 
much of my goods as is equal to the eightfold of the 


amount of his claim.”* 

The oath itself was regarded as a kind of ordeal. 
There were five other ordeals successively more serious. In 
the first, the ordeal by water, the accused. 
Ordeals. brought to a deep rapid river or a deep 

well, spoke as follows: Since thou belongest to the pure 
angels (gods ?), and knowest both what is secret and 
public, kill me if I lie and preserve me if I speak 
the truth.” He was then thrown by five persons into 
the water. It was believed that if he had spoken the 
truth, he would not drown and die. In the second 
ordeal, the judge would send both parties to the 
most venerated temple of the place, where the defend¬ 
ant would fast for a day and then, dressed in new 
garments, post himself with the plaintiff in the temple. 
“ The priests pour water over the idol and give it him 
to drink. If he, then, has not spoken the truth, he at once 
vomits blood.” In the ordeal by balance, the accused was 
first weighed on the scale. He then called on the gods to 
testify to his innocence and wrote down his invocations 
and declarations on a piece of paper. The paper was 
fastened to his head. “ He is a second time placed in the 
scale of the balance. In case he has spoken the truth, 
he now weighs more than the second time.” In the fourth 
ordeal, “ they take butter and sesame-oil in equal quanti¬ 
ties, and boil them in a kettle. Then they throw a leaf 
into it, which by getting flaccid and burned is to them 
a sign of the boiling of the mixture. When the boiling 
is at its height, they throw a piece of gold into the kettle 


> Ibid., II, 168-69. 
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^iTorder the defendant to fetch it out with his own hand. 
If he has spoken the truth, he fetches it out.” In the 
highest ordeal, a piece of iron, red-hot and almost molten, 
was, with a pair of tongs, put on the hand of the accused ; 

“ there being nothing between the hand and the iron save 
a broad leaf of some plant, and under it some few and 
scattered corns of rice in the husks. They order him to 
carry it seven paces, and then he may throw it to the 
ground.”* It will be observed that while some of the ordeals 
were extremely mild and even trivial, others were very 
harsh and severe. Their choice probably depended on 
the nature of the charge and the sex, rank and character 
of the accused. 

According to the Hindus of the 11th century A.D, 
the most serious crimes were the murder of a Bra.hmana, 
slaughter of a cow, drinking wine, and 
Punishments, adultery, particularly with the wife of 
one’s own father or teacher. Alberdni’s description of judi¬ 


cial punishments shows that the Smriti regulation of justice 
on lines of caste had some basis in facts. He notes the 
theory that if a BrAhmapa murdered a man of another caste, 
the former was only bound “ to do expiation consisting of 
fasting, prayers and alms-giving.” But if a Brihmana 
murdered another Brahmana, he was not to be allowed to 
do any expiation but must be compelled to suffer the 
full rigour of punishment in the next world. In practice 
it appears, a Brahmana or a Ksatriya, guilty of any of the 
deadly crimes mentioned above, was deprived of his pro¬ 
perty and banished. Alberftinl seems to imply that for 
a similar offence a Vai^ya or a ^fldra forfeited his life. 

If a man other than a Brahmapa or a Ksatriya killed a 
man of his own caste, he had to perform expiation and under¬ 
go an exemplary punishment. For theft the punishment 


■ Ibid,, II, 169-60. 
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Disabilities of 
Ht^dras. 


iiried according to the value of the objects stolen. 

If the object is very great, the kings blind a Br^hmana 
and mutilate him, cutting off his left hand and right foot, 
or the right hand and left foot, whilst they mutilate a 
Ksatriya without blinding him, and kill thieves of the other 
castes/' A woman, guilty of adultery, was driven from 
home and exiled.' 

It will appear that the priestly injunction to deprive 
the Sfldras of sacred knowledge was respected by the state. 

Albertini, in fact, records that a Vai^ya 
or a K^lidra who dared to hear, pro¬ 
nounce, or recite Vedic texts was hauled 
up by Br^hmanas before magistrates who ordered his tongue 
to be out out.® From the mention of Vai^yas, the whole 
passage smacks of exaggeration but it certainly has a 
substratum of fact in it. Alberfini is more correct in a later 
passage where he singles out the 6udra for punishment for 
daring to arrogate the Dvija privileges of saying prayers, 
reciting the Veda and offering sacrifices to the fire/ 

The Muslim historians who wrote accounts of the 
relations of Sabuktigin and Mahmud of Ghazni in the latter 
half of the tenth century and the first 
Muslim Histo- century A.D. do not 

display any deep knowledge of Indian 
political conditions and view all events from Ghazni. But 
the incidental touches in their writings fully confirm the 
previous conclusions. ArUtbi, author of Tilrikh Yamini or 
Kit4bu-1 Yamini speaks of the vassals collected by Jaip^l 
for his march on Afghanistan which, after the Arab occu¬ 
pation of Sindh, represented the first armed conflict be¬ 
tween Hindus and Musalm&ns.** Again, there is a reference 


^ Ibid., II, 162. 

» Ibid., I. 125. 

5 Ibid., II, 186. ^ ^ ^ „. 

Elliot and Dowson, History of India as told by its own His¬ 
torians, II, p. 19. 
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tains. ^ Mention is made of vassals in the course 
of MahmAd’s campaigns in India.* Numerous R^is, as 
Hindu rulers are called in Muslim narratives, flourished in 
the north-western plains.® Hasan Nizami’s Taju-1 Maasir 
which describes the campaigns of Mohammad Ghori and 
his lieutenants—the real conquest of North India—is also 
silent on the Hindu system of government and, in broad 
outline, merely confirms the foregoing accounts.^ There 
was a custom that a king, when taken prisoner, should 
not reign after his release. JaipAl on return from Mahmfld’s 
captivity, committed suicide by fire.® Kings and chiefs 
adorned their bodies. The necklace worn by JaipAl was 
composed of large pearls and shining gems and rubies set 
in gold, estimated at two hundred thousand dinars. Twice 
that value was obtained from the ornaments on the necks 
of the king’s relations.® 

It is only from inscriptions that any connected account 
of the administrative structure can be given. From the 
epigraphic data it appears that there were 
differences of detail in the institutions of 
various regions during this period but the 
framework was the same all over North India. 

The Candr4vati plates of Candradeva of K^nyakubja, 
, Kanauj, belonging to the last decade of the 
eleventh century A.D., give the designa¬ 
tions of many court officials as well as 
strictly political officers. As usual, the grants are made 
by the king after a bath, in the present instance, in the 
sacred river Sarayfl at Ayodhyft. The king styles himself 
MahArajAdhirAja Paramej^vara. In the usual manner, he 


The Inscrip¬ 
tions. 


that IS, 
Kanauj. 


' Ibid., II, 27. 

» Ibid., II, 88. 

3 Ibid., II, 42. 

^ Ibid., II, 204-43. 

Ibid., II, 27. 

« Ibid., II, 26. 
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5 informs and commands a number of personages, 

beginning with Rajas and R&jnis, feudatory chiefs and 
their consorts. Yurarajas, heirs-apparent to the various 
domains, come next. In the list of officers which follows, 
the central and local functionaries of state and the house¬ 
hold officers are all mixed up together. Mantrins or minis¬ 
ters proper head the list. Then come Senipatis or 
commanders of troops, Purohitas, chaplains, Pratiharas, 
chamberlains, Aksapatalikas, keepers of records, Bhanda- 
garikas, treasurers or superintendents of stores, Bhisags 
or physicians, Naimittakas or astrologers, Antahpurikas, 
superintendents of seraglio departments or of gymnasiums, 
Dutas or envoys, then officers in charge of elephants, horses, 
towns (patina), mines (akara), stations or police stations 
(sth4nas), officers in charge of districts (Visaya), cattle- 
stations (gokulas) and others (apara). The inhabitants 
of the villages granted to some Brfthmanas are called upon 
to render to the latter the bhAgabhogakara, the turu§- 
kadanda, vi§ayadana, etc. BhAgabhogakara is the usual 
term for taxes of all kinds, including the royal share of 
the gross produce, the customs, tolls on sales, ferry dues, 
etc., etc. Turubkadanda is obscure. It may refer to 
ransom-money which had to be paid to Turu^kas or western 
invaders and which had to be raised from the whole 
population. As such it would correspond to the Danish tax 
levied in England for a while. Or it may mean a sort of 
poll-tax imposed on Turuakas or settlers from the north¬ 
west. There is no reason to suppose that Turugkas were 
settled in every place of which the grants mention the 
Turu^kadanda. But when once the tax had found a place 
in the fiscal system, it would be mentioned as an ordinary 
impost along with others. VisayadAna may mean some 
peculiar district tax. In any case, the number of imposts 
is strikingly large.' 


' Bp. Ind., XIV, No. 16. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Copper-plates of the 

ranging from the second to the seventh decade of the 12th 
century A.D. throughout mention the three grand titles 
and indicate the same feudal system. They show that 
PattalA was one of the divisions of local government and 
comprised a number of villages. , The clerks were all 
called K^yasthas. All the foregoing taxes are here with a 
few additions. Besides the Turuskadanda there is the 
Kum^ragadianaka and Pravanikara, rather obscure 
(which occur in many other grants), Gokara, probably 
a tax on the increase of cattle and J^takara. Any 
or all of the taxes might be alienated to the grantees.^ 
F'ive Copper-plate Inscriptions of Govindaoandra* 
and two later Copper-plate Grants of Jayacandra of 
KanaujV all belonging to the 12th century A.D., mention 
all the above officers and state dues. Some other inscrip¬ 
tions of Kanauj kings repeat the same.'* Six Copper¬ 
plates of Jayacandra record grants to a Ksatriya, an 
hereditary R^ut and Mah^mahattaka. They prove that 
local dignities were often hereditary and that grants could 
be made to non-BrAhmanas as to BrAhmanas.* The 
Saheth-Maheth Plate of Govindaoandra is particularly 
interesting for its feudal indications.® The Benares Copper¬ 
plate Inscription of Karnadeva of the year 1042 A.D. 
gives the usual information and is important for its 
clear indication of the claim of the state to the mineral 
products of the country,^ 


kp. Ind., IV, No. 11. For another inscription of the same 
import, Ep. Ind., VII, No. 11. 

» Ep. Ind., VIII, No. 14. 

* Ind. Ant., XV, pp. 6 et seq. 

^ Ind. Ant., XVIII, 1889, pp. 9 et seq. 

® Ibid., XVIII, 136-42. 

Ep. Ind., XT, No. 3, J. R. A. S., 1909, pp. 1066 et seq. 

Ep. Ind., II, No. 23, 
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The Liioknow Museum Plate of Kirtip&la of the year 
1111-12 A.D. is interesting as indicating the existence of 
some religious dignitaries at some courts. Here the Parama- 
bhatt^raka Mah4rajadhiraja Pararne^vara mentions Mah^- 
piirohita, DharmMhikaranika, Daiv^g&rika, ^ahkhadh4ri, 
two Pancjitas, three Up4dhy4yas, Daivajna, Vathakkura. 
Then come a few administrative officers—Mah4k§apatalika, 
Astavargika, Karanakdyastha (registrar), Mah4tth4^4sanika, 
and Mah4sadhanika. The term Mah4tth4^4sanika is 
obscure.' 

In the Sevadi Stone Inscription of Asvai4ja of the year 
1110-11 A.D. from Marw4r in R4jput4n4, the titles are confus¬ 
ed. Tliere appears a new administrative term. Mah&- 
sahaniya is the great master of stables.* * In another in¬ 
scription of the year 1179-80 A.D. (M4rw4r) mention is 
made of the bhukti of the queen.® Perhaps the proceeds 
of the province had been made over to her. 

In the Goharwa Plates of Karnadeva, 1047 A.D., appear 
the chief officers of other inscriptions but Mah4r4japutra 
is used for Rdjaputra, Mah4mantrin for Mantrin. Mahadvas4- 
dhanika is the great officer in charge of horses.■* 

The Tarpandighi Grant of Laksmai;iasena, of the year 
1122 A.D., shows that the same feudal-federal administrative 


and fiscal systems prevailed in Bengal as 
elsewhere. ® The conclusion is strengthen- 


Bengal. 


ed by the BArrackpiir Grant of Vijayasena of the 12th 
century A.D. Here also occur Mah4dharm4dhyaksa, a 
great judicial officer, Mah4mudr4dhikrita, a great mint officer 
or keeper of the royal seal, and the same administrative 


‘ Ep. Ind., VII, No. 10. 

^ Ep. Ind., XI. No. 4 (III). 

* Ep. Ind., XI, No. 4 (XVII). 
^ Ep, Ind., XI, No. 13. 

® Ep. Ind., XII, No. 3. 






chapter xvt 

of Bhukti, Vi§aya and GrAnia. ^ The Bengal grants 
of this period give unusually full lists of officers and state 
demands. 

The Belava Copper-plate Inscription of Bhojavarma- 

deva of Bast Bengal, in the 11th century A.D,, shows the 

^ , fundamental political conditions to be the 

East Bengal. , 

same but mentions a few additional offices 

which seem to have existed there. The king has all the 
three grand titles and addresses his command first to R4jans, 
Rfijanyakas, Rajhis (consorts of R^jans) and Ranakas. 
Here are the various bodies of feudatories. After R4ja- 
putras or princes who may, in many oases, have occupied 
high offices, comes the R&jtoatya or chief minister. After 
the Purohita comes the Pit»hik4vitta whose functions are 
not clear. Then there are the Mah^dharmfldhyak^a o;* * 
chief judge, Mahllsamdhivigrahika, minister of peace and 
war,Mah4senapati, commander-in-chief, Mah^mudradhikrita, 
as before, Antarahgabrihaduparika, chief private secretary 
or superintendent of the seraglio or chief physician, Mahh- 
k?apatalika, chief keeper of records, MahapratihAra, grand 
chamberlain, Mah4bhogika, chief revenue officer, or provincial 
governor, Mahfivyhhapali, chief master of military arrays, 
Mah^pilupati, chief keeper of elephants, Mahdganastha, chief 
commander of a gana squadron, Dauhsidhika, a special 
police-officer, or porter, or superintendent of villages, 
Cauroddharanika, a police-officer who had to deal with 
thieves, then inspectors of the flotilla, elephants, horses, 
cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, etc., Gaulmikas, superintendents 
of forests or commanders of gulma squadrons, DandapA^ik- 
as, police-officers or executioners, DandanAyakas (magis¬ 
trates), Visayapatis or district officers, other Adhyak^as, 
superintendents or chief officers, O^^as, petty police-officers, 
Bhatas, soldiers. ^ 




-divisions 




^ Ep. Tnd., XV, No. 16. 

* Bp. Ind., XII, No. 8, 
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Another East Bengal document, the R&mpal Copper¬ 
plate Grant of j5ricandradeva, gives the same list of 
officers.’ So, too, the Khairah Plate of Ya^ahkarnadeva.* * 
In another inscription the word Raatra is used in the sense 
of a district.® 

The records of the Somavaiii^i kings of Katak (Cuttack) 
in Orissa disclose the same practices of suzerainty and 
vassalage as prevailed elsewhere in 

Oriss4 

India. The suzerain, as usual, employed 
the three grand titles. Not only feudatories but 
also high government officials here make grants of land 
on their own account. Perhaps the system of remuner¬ 
ating high officials with assignments of land prevailed. 
Petty officials and clerks are called KA.yasthas.'* The Ku- 
dopali Plates of the time of Mahabhavagupta II, about 
the 12th century A.D., show that a feudatory could enjoy 
lofty titles and yet possess a very small territory. Pufija 
was a M&^dalika, a RUnaka and had obtained the live 
Maha^abdas but he ruled only over fifteen villages.® The 
plates of Vidyadharabhanjadeva bring to view feudatories 
and sub-feudatories.® In the Orissa grants the number 
of officials is smaller than in the Gangetic plains. It 
appears that administrative development there had not 
reached the stage which the Kanauj and Bengal grants, 
for instance, reveal. 

The Copper-plate Grant of Vaidyadeva of the middle 
of the 12th century A.D. is of absorbing interest as giving 
a picture of contemporary Assamese 
K&marhpa. administration. Probably a Brtoma^a 
by birth, Vaidyadeva was a capable general of King Kumtl- 


J Bp. Ind., XII, No. 18. 
’ Bp. Ind., XII, No. 24. 
» Bp. Ind., XII, No. 17. 
^ Bp. Ind., Ill, No. 47. 

• Bp, Ind., IV, No. 35. 

• Bp. Ind., IX, No. 37. 
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and, politically, a man of first-rate importance. 
His grant shows that suzerains sometimes displaced 
disloyal feudatories and put loyal ones in their places. 
The highest offices might be hereditary. In the present 
case the office of Mantrin descended from father to son for 
no less than four generations. There is negative evidence 
that the number of imposts was not so large as elsewhere. 
The suzerain, by the way, has all the three grand titles. ^ 
The Mandh4t^ Plates of Jayasiihha of Dh&ra in M41wa 
of the year 1055-56 A.D. disclose the usual feudal and 

m\w& system. Here the village officer 

is called Pattakila. The grant is made to 
a Patta^ill4, probably the same as P^th^Aia, a seat of 
learning.® 

The Ratnapur Stone Inscription of J^jalladeva of the 
year 1114 A.D. shows the central Indian rulers founding 

n . , T towns and beautifying new and old 

Central India. ... ,, , , , 

alike. Here the word maodala was used 

to denote spheres of diplomacy dominated by one or other 
of the numerous princes.* * Two Oandella Inscriptions 
show hereditary ministers.** Another two Candella In¬ 
scriptions from Ajayagadh Of the thirteenth century A.D., 
show a queen constructing a well and a hall.* 

The Nddol Stone Inscription of R4yap41a (M4rw4r, 
R4jp4t4n4) of 1141 or 1142 A.D. is extremely import¬ 
ant for local administration. Here sixteen 
Govern- Br4hmanas, inhabitants of eight different 
wards of the town of Dh4lopa, and another 
man named Devaica, a mediator, head all the men of the 

» Bp. Ind., II, No. 28. 

* Bp. Ind., Ill, No. 7. 

’ Bp. Ind., I, No. 5. 

^ Bp. Ind., I, No. 26. 

* Bp. Ind., I, No. 38. See also three Oandella Copper Plate Grants 

of the eleventh century A.D., Ind. Ant„ XVI, p. 801. 
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townm presenting a document, drafted by them, to the ruler. 
They promise to find out, in accordance with the custom of 
the country, through the Caukadikfi.or pahc^yata, whatever 
is lost by or snatched away from the Bhata, the Ba^t-aputra, 
Dauvarika, K^rpatika, Vanijjaraka and others on their way. 
The individuals responsible for a particular ward were to busy 
themselves in person in tracing out any articles lost therein. 
The Maharaja SrirAjyap^la supplied the people with money, 
weapons and watchmen, etc., for tracing lost articles. The 
document ended with an imprecation that if a Br4hmana 
refused to share in this task of investigation, he might 
die like a our, a donkey or a candala, and no blame would 
rest on the chiefs or Rapakas. Apart from its feudalism, 
the document shows that a town was divided into a number 
of wards, at least eight in this particular case, that the 
inhabitants with recognised leaders at their head under¬ 
took some important police duties, that all, even Brahmanas, 
were expected to give their personal services in the task 
and that the whole thing was managed with the knowledge 
and assistance of the ruler. The document was signed 
by many witnesses, including the Bhattarakas of temples.' 

A thirteenth century document from the same area—the 
Sancor Stone Inscription of Samantasimha styled Mah&- 
r^iAjakula—brings the administration of a village to view. 
The local authority in the village was exercised by the panca, 
literally a committee of five, consisting of the klahanta 
Hir& and others appointed by the king."* * 

It is in the case of MftrwAr alone in North India that 
there is any epigraphic evidence of organs of even 
partial local self-government. Neither in the inscriptions 
nor in literature is there anything to enable us to trace 
their origin and development. But their existence in 


' Ep. Ind., XI, No. 4 (IX). 

*Bp. Ind., XI, No. 4 (XXI). 





,, Ar in the last period of the ancient age is undoubted. 



Elsewhere in the North we only find the village elders— 
Mahattaras or Mahattamas—informally associated with 
village officers from the Gupta period onwards. In this 
respect the North offers a strong contrast to the South 
which had by this time evolved a regular system of village 
self-government through assemblies, committees and elec¬ 
tive officers working under the general supervision of the 
government. 

Besides the regular taxes of the foregoing epochs, the 
inscriptions of this period bring into view some peculiar 


imposts. The Nadlai Stone Inscription of 


Rayapala of the year 1132-33 A.D. from 


MArw4r, RajpOt^na, mentions the grant of 


two palik4s out of those due to the state from each oil 
machine (ghanaka) to some Jaina saints. To this benefaction 
there were a number of witnesses.' 

A PatinS, inscription of the beginning of thirteenth century 
A.D. is interesting from more than one point of view. 


Under the suzerain YAdavasimhana were 
two feudatories, the brothers Soideva and 


Feudatories. 


HemAdideva who ruled over ^^the country of 1,600 villages.'’ 
They liberally endowed with land and ‘ other sources of 
income' a college founded by the YAdava king’s chief as¬ 
trologer, grandson of the famous astronomer BhAskarAcArya 
for the study of SiddhAntai^iromani and other works of his 
grandfather and relations.* * 

Most of the extant inscriptions are grants to persons, 
temples or institutions. They testify abundantly to the 


generosity of Hindu courts. Recipients 
also sometimes commemorated their gra- 


Fndowments. 


titude. For instance, the Govindpur Stone Inscription of 
the poet GahgAdhara, of the year 1137-38 A.D., records 

• Bp. lud., XI, No. 4 tVII, also XV). 

* Bp. Ind., I, No. 39. 
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"that the poet and his ancestors enjoyed the patronage of 
Magadha rulers for generations.^ Of the seats of learning 
endowed by royal munifioenoe during this period, Vik- 
rama^ilavih^ra is probably the finest example. It was 
founded by Dharmap^lla, second of the P&la dynasty, in 
the 9th century A.D. The institution was housed in a 
magnificent building which made room for 107 temples 
within its precincts. It included six different scholastic 
institutions where teaching was imparted by 108 masters. 
Altogether, it could accommodate 8,000 men. The head 
called Adhin4yaka was appointed by the king. This seat 
of learning had an all-India fame and attracted scholars 
and students from far and near. There was a tradition 
that even its gate-keepers were Papditas and had to be 
defeated in scholastic discussion before one could enter 
the precincts. The institution flourished until the 12th 
century A.D. when it was engulfed in the rushing tide of 
the Muslim conquest.^ 

The evidence of the inscriptions and of the Muslim 
writers of this period is supplemented 
by literature in several particulars. The 
close of the ancient age produced 
several Ntti^^stras—compositions which, 
in their method and treatment stand 
midway between the Artha^^stras and Dharma ^4stras and 
represent a partial fusion of the two. According to the 
theory of the Garuda Purana,* the Niti^astras are concern¬ 
ed with ethics in general of which the Arthaj^^stra forms 


The evidence 
of literature. 


Nttisfistras. 


* Ep. Ind., Ih No. 26. 

® Nundo Lai Dey, J.A.8.B., New Series, 1909, pp. 1 et seq., quoting 
Indian Panditas in the Land of Snow, 39, 68. Journal of the Indian 
Buddhist Text Society, 1893. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 133. 
Satt5ohandra VidyilbhOsana, Bh^ratt, Bai^Akh, 1316, identifies Vik- 
ramafiila with SultAngafij in the district of Bhagalpur. 

. * Garuda PurAna, CVIII, 1. 
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A part. So far as contents are oonoerned, the line between 
Artha^4stra and Nitis&strais very faint, almost non-existent. 
It need hardly be stated that the Nitisdstras, in spite of 
their profuse classifications, divisions, sub-divisions, and 
multitudes of details, are essentially theoretical and can 
be used for the study of practical administration only 
with the utmost caution. 


King Bhoja of Dhar4 in Malwa,, of the 11th century 
A.D., is known to Hindu tradition as a second Vikram^- 
ditya. * * To him is attributed the author- 
many works on Yoga, philosophy, 
astronomy, medicine, prosody, and Alan- 
k&ra. He is said to have written the Yuktikalpataru which 
treats of a huge number of topics, covering law, govern¬ 
ment, military tactics and accoutrements, ship-building, 
architecture, precious stones, draught animals, etc., etc.* 
Here the royal preceptor, priest, minister, oounseller, com¬ 
mander and ambassador are the chief officers of state 
(pp. 3—6). There are various superintendents, including 
those of forests. Towns had an administrative machin¬ 
ery of their own. Espionage plays an important part in the 
working of the administration.® 

A Nitiprak^sika, attributed to Vaieampftyana,^ enjoy¬ 
ed some vogue in the Middle Ages but it 
yana^ ^ ^ ^ Contains hardly anything new. It pays 

special attention to archery.® 

The 04gakya Sfttras, as one of the versions of the com¬ 
position wrongly ascribed to the author of the Arthai&stra 


^ For the date of Bhoja, Ind. Ant., 1907, pp. 170—72. Ibid. 
1912, p. 20. 

* The Yuktikalpataru has recently been published in the Calcutta 
Oriental Series. 

* For the purport of Yuktikalpatarn (p. 1); foreign policy and 
war (pp. 7—14, 17—20); for danda, p. 16. 

* Bd. Gustav Oppert, Madras, 1882. 

® For its history of Nlti, I, 20—-28. 
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The CAnakya 
Shtras. 


I^oalled, is almost valueless. It stresses the impor¬ 
tance of discipline on the part of the 
king but preaches passive obedience 
and servility to the ‘ chief god * as the 
king is called.^ The work called Vriddha O^oakya 
R^janiti* is even more disappointing. It is concerned 
merely with ethics and worldly wisdom. It is a symptom 
of decline that Nlti and Rajaniti had altered their 
meaning. 

About the eleventh century A.D. Padraagupta in his 
Navasahas^hikacarita'* celebrated the glories of SindhurAja 
in the usual manner and reflected a state 

Padmagupta. feudalism. 

The Jaina writer Merutuhgilo4rya oomposed his Pra- 
bandha Ointamani* only in the 14th oentury but he based 
his work on older tradition and may be 
noticed here. He is half-mythical in his 
earlier narration and, though he gains 
in sobriety as he descends to later times, he retains 
his passion for tales which rebound to the glory of Jainism. 
The old stories of fabulous kings reflect the traditional 
patronage of learning at Hindu courts.* Ministers are 
seen offering wholesome advice to kings and giving them 
instruction from Niti works.* On the other hand, the pages 
of Merutung&oarya show some royal officers oppressing 
the people. The king, however, comes to the rescue, 
redresses their grievances and grants them certain exemp- 


Merutuhg^i- 

c&rya. 


1 Oilnakya SCltras, U, 87, 372, 446, 632-33. 

^ Published Ahmod&bad, 1903. t o a a 

* Bd. Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. 63. For a criticism, J. R. A. o., 

from Sanskrit Mss. by 0. H. Tawney. On the 

reliability of the dates, R. Sewell, J.B.A.8., 1920, pp. 331 41. 

» Ibid., 76—77, 38. 

• Ibid., 88. 
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Sion^ from taxes. * Palmists and astrologers are there at 
the court.* The ideal of a prince’s education is set forth 
when Bhoja is said to have studied all the treatises on ‘ king¬ 
craft,’ learnt the use of thirty-six weapons and “ attained 
the further shore of the ocean of 72 accomplishments.’” 
The king holds religious assemblies of representatives of 
all sects.* There is a tragic touch in the fourth chapter 
where king Bhimasena, unwilling to give the throne to 
Kumfirapala, his son by a low-caste woman, seeks to encom¬ 
pass his destruction. But the prince flies away.* 

In the latter half of the eleventh century A.D. Soma- 
deva composed the Kathasarits&gara—‘ the Ocean of the 
Rivers of Stories ’—largely on the basis 

The Kathfisa- Brihatkath4, which, as already 

ntsugaia. . , 

noted, had been written by an earlier 
creative author Gunfidhya in the Pai^&oi dialect. In 
spite of some indubitable Buddhist influence, the tone 
and spirit of the Kath&saritsftgara are mainly Brah- 
manio. It is, therefore, all the more interesting to find 
at the very outset a Br&hmana sentenced to death 
by the king. The fictitious story serves to indicate that 
the Brahmanic claim to exemption from capital punishment 
was not always respected in practice. In the stories the 
ideal of kingship is high,’ but there were kings who fell 
into ease and luxury and left the cares of state to ministers.® 



• Ibid., 77-78. 

> Ibid., 9, 32. 

’ Ibid., 32. 

« Ibid., 62. 

' Ibid., 116. 

" On the Brihatkatha, Keith, .T.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 146 et seq. J. 8. 
Speyer, Studies on the Kathftsaritsfigara. 

’ Kath§'8arit8&gara,tr. Tawney, Vol. I, Part I, p. t63, for the king’a 
duties of the day. 

® Ibid., p. 67. 
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grant of a large area of land to a Br4hmana by royi 
charter is interesting in the light of contemporary inscrip¬ 
tions. ' Later, the rule of Mleoohas is painted as one of 
persecution of Br^hmanas, interruption of sacrifices and 
abduction of hermits’ daughters. “ 

Vidy&pati Th4kura’s Purusapariksd, though actually 
composed in the 14th or 15th century A.D., belongs to the 
older tradition and can be noticed here, 
partksfi Kings were only too often arbitrary. For 

instance, king Nanda of Kusumpur depriv¬ 
es his minister l^akatara of all his property and throws him 
into prison. Another tyrannical king whom even the sages 
failed to bring to duty is expelled by the people and his 
brother is placed on the throne.* There were ministers 
who drew the minds of their masters away from duty 
and themselves practically usurped all authority. Ministers, 
we are told, are naturally of crooked minds.Every king 
had a sort of council which, it is urged, should consist of 
men versed in the S^stras.® 

The eleventh century saw another story-book of 
some literary merit, the Dharmapariksii by the Jain writer 
Amitagati Sdri, author of ^iibh^sitarat- 

A m i t a g a 1 1 nasarhdoha, Pancasaragraha, Sr^vaka- 
oun. 

c^lrya, and other works. In spite of its 
strong sectarian animosities, the Dharmapariksfi adopts 
the current political maxims of Brahmanas. In its pages, 
small Rajas flit to and fro. Another Jaina “ treasury of 


^ Ibid., p. 43. 

" Ibid., Vol. II, Book XVIII, Canto OXX. 

^ Purusaparlkgd, No. XXXII, Tale of a Repentant Sinner. 

^ Ibid., XIII, Tale of a Base Informer. 

® Ibid., XVII, Tale of a Man learned in the ^ilstras. See also the 
Story of One well-versed in Wisdom. For royal patronage see XXII, 
Tal^ of a Man knowing the Art of Singing. 
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Miscellaneous. 
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stories,” the Kath^kosa^ gives many tales of princes and 
princesses and shows the small feudalised 
state to be the norm in Indian politics. 
At the same time it discloses intrigues, conspiracies and 
assassination at courts. Kings were sometimes whimsical. 
A king forcibly seized the wife of another man.* There 
is another interesting political touch in an earlier story in 
which a king appoints a favourite merchant keeper of 
the Great Seal.* 

Only a few other works need be noticed. In the 
Nalodaya wrongly ascribed to Kalidasa, a kingdom 
is treated like private property which can be pawned, 
lost and regained at dice. The theme 
recurs in Trivikramabhatta’s Nalacampu. 
The same story was worked out towards the close of the 
12th century A.D. by ^rl Harsa into the Naisadhiya, one 
of the five Mah^k^vyas of Sanskrit Literature.'* The 
dramatic piece Satya Harii^candra NAtaka® also regards 
the realm as private property which can be given away 
to a saint as if it were a piece of furniture. Ballalasena’s 
Bhoja Prabandha,*' reproducing the old political maxims 
holds forth the king as the guide, teacher and exemplar 
of his subjects.^ KavMja’s Raghavap^I?daviya simul¬ 
taneously relates the tales of the R^mayana and the Maha- 
bhfirata and thus represents the height of artificiality.® It 

* Translated from Sanskrit Mss. by 0. H. Tawney (Oriental 
Translation Fund, New Series II). 

^ KathSkosa, p. 33. 

’ Ibid., p. 6. 

Ed. with N&r&yana’s commentary by Sivadatta, Bombay, 1907. 

® Ed. B. K. Apte and 8. V. Puranik, 3rd edition, Bombay, 1923, 

® Ed. Vfisudeva Sharma, Bombay, 1921. 

’ Ibid., pp. 8, 10. 

® Ed. with the commentary of !§a^adhara by KfiiSin^th P^ndurahg 
Parab, in the KSvyamdld, No. 62, Bombay, 1897. The work was sup¬ 
posed to belong to the ninth century A.D. but see Keith, Classical 
Sanskrit Literature, 66, who dates it about 1190 A.D. 
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Au Apabramsa 
work. 


Hobbes the old politics and is hardly representative 
its age. 

To the last age of ancient India belongs an interest¬ 
ing Apabhrarhi^a Jaina work, BhavisattakahA by Dhana- 
p41a. * The incidental political references 
in the story, particularly in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth sarhdhis or chapters, show 
that the western half of North India was divided into a 
number of principalities, some of which were independent, 
while the rest acknowledged the suzerainty of others. 
S4manta is the term used to denote vassals of this 
character. A circle of suzerainty comprising an overlord 
and his vassals was known as a Mandala. 

During this period, as in the preceding one, the institu¬ 
tions of the North generally resemble those of the Deccan 
and, to a slightly lesser extent, those 
of the extreme south. There were, of 
course, many differences of detail and nomenclature. It 
is worth while bringing out a few points of comparison and 
contrast by analysing some typical inscriptions. In the 
Bhandup Plates of the year 1026 A.D., found in the Thtoi 
district of the modern Bombay Presidency, Ohittar&jadeva 
is called Mah4mandale^vara, and Mah4samant4dhipati 
who has attained the Pahoamah4^abdas. Like all big 
feudatories he has sub-feudatories under him and 
runs an administration which resembles the prevailing 
system of the country. But his chief officers seem 
to fall into three categories, Mantrin, Amfttya, and 
Pradh4na. They may be translated as counsellor, minister 
and chief but the exact degree of the difference between 


Western India. 


‘ Ed. 0. D. Dalai and P. D. Gune, Gaekwad Oriental Series, XX. 
The work is also called Bhavisattakah^ or 8uyapancamlkah&. From 
internal references it is clear that the work was composed after the 
9th century A.D. while linguistic evidence fixes the lower limit at 
the 12th century A.D. (Introduction, pp. 1—4). 
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t&em cannot be ascertained. Mention is made of the 
Sarvadhik&rin, chief executive head, and two Saiiidhivigra- 
hikas. Probably, they would fall under one or other of 
the above categories. Between the Mantrin and the Am4tya 
is mentioned the Purohita. There are two general terms 
for minor officers : Apradhana C not chief 0 and Naiyogika, 
functionaries. Four classes of local officers are mentioned— 
R^s^rapati, probably the governor of a province, Visayapati, 
district-officer, Nagarapati, city-officer, Gr^inapati, village- 
officer. Niyuktas seem to be lower government servants, 
R&japurusa is probably the general name for servants of 
state.' A distinction is drawn between Janapada, people 
of the country and Pauratrivarga, three classes of citizens.® 
It will be observed that the administrative nomenclature 
of Western India was different from that of the North. 

The titles of suzerainty and vassalage are generally 
applied in the Deccan and south exactly as in the north. 

The few peculiarities may be noticed. In 
an inscription of 1072 A.D., for instance, 
Jayasithha III is called MaharajMhiraja, Parame^vara and 
^riprithvivallabha.® In the Pithampur Plates of Vira Col4, 
Rajaparameivara is substituted for Paramesvara and the 
fact of suzerainty over RAjas is brought out more promi¬ 
nently/ In another inscription one of the three grand 
titles is omitted/ In the Soraikkavur Plates of Virflp4ksa 
of the 13th century A.D., a Mahamandale^vara styles him¬ 
self RajAdhiraja Rajaparame^vara/ This is one of the rare 
instances of big feudatories assuming partly the titles of 

I Compare the grant of the Ra^trakh^a King Govind IV, dated 
^ka 863 (A.D. 930) which mentions inter alia R&§trapati, Gramakh^a, 
Yuktakas, and Upayuktakas (Ep. Ind-, VII, 39-40). 

» Bp. Ind., XII, No. 31. 

5 Bp. Ind., IV, No. 30. 

* Bp. Ind., V, No. 10. 

* Bp. Ind., V, No. 16, 

« Ep. Ind., VIII, No. 31. 
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'.• suzerainty. Perhaps the ruler had many big sub-feudatories 
under him and was developing into a suzerain. For great 
suzerains some new grandiloquent titles like Sakalabhu- 
vanacakravartin and Tribhuvanacakravartin had emerged. * * 
The Ohebrolu Inscription of Vifcrama Cola (o. 1126 
A.D.) calls the king Mah4r4j4dhirSja, RSjaparameSvara, 
Paramabhatt4raka, R&jarSjendra, Vlramahendra.* 

The Kalbhan Jaina Inscription from the Sampgaum 
T4luka of the Belgaum district of the modern Bombay 
Presidency belonging to the 11th century A.D. throws 
some additional light on feudatories. A Mah4mandaleSvara 
who paid homage as usual to a Pararaabhatt&raka Mah4r4ja- 
dhiraja ParameSvara, had been duly invested with the five 
MahaSabdas. Bis capital is called the best of cities. He 
had been decorated with the binding on of the Kohguni 
fillet of rulership (Pattabandha); he was entitled to be 


heralded in public by the sounds of the victorious drum of 
a ^4sanadevi; he had for an ornament the banner of a 
bunch of feathers; he was governing the GangarAdi Ninety- 
six thousand.® In the Gadag Inscription of Vira-Ballala 
II, of the year 1192 A.D., Jagaddeva, probably a feudatory 
of the Western Oalukya king Vikram&ditya VI, is called a 
SaptAnga. Elsewhere he is designated a Mahimandaleswara. 
It appears that SaptAnga was now one of the new 
feudal titles.® 

The Pithampuram Inscription of Prithvis'vara of the 
12th century A.D. from the KistnA district shows a line 
of hereditary MahAmanijales'varas ruling a territory divided 
into Vi 9 ayas and conducting an administration of the 
regular type.® The Salotji Pillar Inscription of the 11th 


* Bp. Ind., VII, No. 23. 

Bp. Ind., VI, No. 21 (A), Here a Mahdmandalesvara has got 
the five Mahfisabdas. 

* Ind. Ant., XVIIE, 1889, pp. 309 et seq. 

* Bp. Ind., VI, No. 10. » Ep. Ind., IV, No. 4, 
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or J^2fch century A.D. from the Bijdpur district shows th^ 
feudatories had banners with peculiar emblems of their own. 
A golden Garuda marked the banner of a Mah^mandale^vara 
who had attained to the five Maha^abdas.* * The Nadagam 
Plate of Vajrahasta, of the year 1058 A.D. has a two-fold 
interest. It discloses a line of hereditary Mah^rdjas becom¬ 
ing MaharajadhirAjas. Next it shows that Visayas could 
be created ad hoc and that some of the Visayas were very 
small. Vajrahasta calls together his ministers and other 
people, clubs twelve villages together, designates the ag¬ 
gregate as the Visaya of Velpura and makes a grant of it.® 

The Gahjam Plates of Prithivivarmadeva of the 12th 
or 13th century give the three grand titles as well as that 
of Maharaja to the king. The latter is spoken of as having 
brought the whole S^manta-cakra (circle of feudatories) 
under him.® 

The same system is reflected in the Managoli Inscriptions 
of the 12th century.® The Abliir Inscriptions of the same 
century show several grades of feudatories.® In the six 
Inscriptions at Tirunamanallur, too, feudatories abound.® 
An inscription of the time of Prat^parudra of the T^mil 
country speaks of the ruler of a province as Mahtoandala- 
cakravartin. Obviously, he was a feudatory. 

The Belaturn Inscription of the year 1057 A.D. of the 
time of R^jendradeva from Mysore vividly pictures the pro¬ 
cess of elevation in feudal rank. The Ohola king presents the 
chief of Kudiyas, who, by the way was a Sfldra, with a pearl 
umbrella, a conch, cymbals, and a royal elephant. So he 




■ Bp. Ind., IV, No. 6 (c), 
“ Bp. Ind., IV, No. 24. 

» Bp. Ind., IV, No. 26. 

* Bp. Ind., V, No. 3. 

' Bp. Ind., V, No. 26. 
‘Bp. Ind., VII, No. 19. 

’ Bp. Ind., VII, No. 18. 
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was created a M^ijdalika. ^ An Inscription of Buddhamja 
brings into view a line of hereditary Mah^mandalei^varas.* * 
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In the Samgamner Copper Plate Inscription of the YAdava 
Bhillama II a Mahits^manta who had obtained the five 
Mah4^abdas is described as the supreme lord of the city of 
Dv^r^vatt. That city was probably his headquarters. ® 

The Kolhapur Inscription of the l^ilahara Vijay^ditya 
of the year 1143 A.D., from Kolhapur State, shows a Mah^- 
mandale^vara, who has attained the five MahAs^abdas, making 
a grant to a Jaina shrine in the usual style.** 

The BhMana Grant of Aparajita, belonging to the close 
of the 10th century A.D., shows a Mahas^mantadhipati 
Mahamandale^varapanoamah4j^abda commanding sub-feu¬ 
datories, regular officers, heads of towns, people of Sth^nas— 
police-stations—chief men and common people of the three 
principal castes. A Kohkan Vi§aya comprised 1,400 villages. 
Here part of the revenue is not alienated to the grantee. * 
It also proves that warfare often resulted in the en¬ 
slavement of large numbers of men and women. The Gana- 
pe^vara Inscription of the time of Ganapati, of the year 1231 
A.D., from the Kistn^ district, refers to families which 
supplied hereditary servants of state. One of them, a special 
favourite with the king, received the dignity of a general 
and of a commander of the elephant troop along with a 
palanquin, a parasol and other emblems. ® 

The Dirghasi Inscription of Vanapati or Banapati of 
the year 1075-76 A.D. shows a feudatory—a Man(Jalika— 
occupying the position of a Pratih^rin or chamberlain at the 
court of his suzerain, R^jaraja.’ 

1 Ep. Ind., VI, No. 10. 

2 Ep. Ind., VI, No. 26. 

3 Ep. Ind., Ill, No. 10. 

* Ep. Ind., Ill, No. 27, also 29, 33. 

* Ep. Ind., Ill, No. 37, also 40. For sub-feudatories, also 42, 43. 

« Bp. Ind., Ill, No. 16. ’ Ep. Ind., IV, No. 46, 
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The Anmakonda Inscription of Prola (1117 A,D.) shows 
that a Mah4mandale^vara had his headquarters at a chief 
town, employed a sub-feudatory as his Da^dfldhin&tha, 
judicial ofBcer, and was served by an hereditary chief 
minister.' An old-Kanarese Inscription at Terdfll in the 
southern Maritha country, of the year 1123-24 A.D., shows 
that a Mahamandale^vara, with his headquarters at a fine 
city, having attained the five Mah4^abdas, ** had a trivale 
played before him.” He also had the device of an elephant 
and the figure of a golden eagle on his banner.® 

A Kadamba Inscription at Sidd^pur near Dharwftd, of 
the 12th century, throws some light on fiscal arrangements. 
Various dues were to be collected from various persons for 
worship and repair of temples. Prom a body of 60 tenants 
was to be collected a set of earthern pots for oil; from the 
gardening tenants, one p^ga for oaitra and one p^ga for 
pavitra; from another body of 504 tenants, one p^ga for 
oaitra and one pSga for pavitra, and one pftga for g&tra; 
from another body of 300 tenants, one p4ga for oaitra and 
one pftga for pavitra.® 

A few of the officials in Deccan and southern inscriptions 
may be mentioned by way of contrast with the North. An 
Officials inscription of the time of Pratdparudra 

from the T4mil region calls a general 
N4yaka.'* * Several inscriptions use the terms Katak4dhMa, 
Katake^a and Katakaraja to denote either a governor or a 
superintendent of the royal camp.® In the Kaluchumbarru 
Grant of the eastern 041ukya king Vijayflditya-Amma II, 
of the year 945 A.D., the Yuvarfija, heir-apparent, is called 


* Bp. Ind., IX, Ho. 36. 

* Ind. Ant., XIV, pp. 14 et seq. 

’ Ind. Ant., XI, 1882, pp. 273 et seq. 

» Bp. Ind., VII, No. 18. 

" Bp. Ind., VII, No. 25 ; Ind. Ant., VII, 17, 183, 189; XII, 93- XIII 
138; XX, 17, 106,417. ’ ’ 
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Here the office of Gramak<ita or village head¬ 
man is given to a man in perpetuity.* * In the 14th century 
RanganSitha Inscription of Goppana the chief minister 
is ‘ called Mahapradhana.’ The Nilagunda Plates of 
Vikramaditya VI (1087-1123 A.D.) mention Ayuktakas and 
Niyuktakas as subordinate officers.* 

Two grants of Dandimahadevi from the Ganjam district 
of the modern Northern Ciroars (in the Southern Presidency), 
of the thirteenth century A.D., are unusu- 

Pemale sove- interesting as bringing to view female 

reigns. i • i.u 

sovereigns who appear so rarely in the 

annals of ancient India. The queen Dapdimahadevi is 
styled Paramabhattarika, Maharajadhiraja Parame^vari. 
Her mother had also been a sovereign. Dandimahadevi 
issues the grant in the usual manner and addresses her com¬ 
mand first to Mahasamantas and Maharajas—the big feu¬ 
datories. Later, special mention is made of the Samantas 
and Samavajins who dwelt in the eastern sub-division 
of Vardakhanda-visaya and who constituted a class of 
feudatories by themselves. Towards the end mention is 
made of a Kanaka, probably a small feudatory, who acts 
as the Dfttaka. The central local officers mentioned 
here are the same as in the Northern grants of the 
last‘age of ancient India. The village is granted with 
the weavers, Gokutas, distillers of spirituous liquors, other 
artisans, hamlets, thickets, and landing-places in accordance 
with the Bhfimichidra maxim. The meaning is that some 
dues were usually levied from those who followed the occu¬ 
pations or used the places enumerated and that all such 
dues were now alienated to a Br&hmana.* 


1 Bp. Ind., VII, No. 26. 

* Bp. Ind., VI. No. 33. 

» Bp. Ind., XII, No. 19. 
« Bp. Ind., VI, No. 13, 
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Conclusion. 

The close of the twelfth and the beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth century A.D. saw the destruction of Hindu independ¬ 
ence and the establishment of Musalm&n 
dia.^ leva n- over the greater part of North India. 

After another century the daring Khiljt 
leader Alfi-ud-din planted the Muslim standard on the south¬ 
ern edge of the peninsula. The four or five centuries which 
follow may be designated ‘ the Medieval Period ’ of Indian 
history, in preference to ' Mohammadan Period ’ which term 
implies a serious underrating of the presence and strength 
of the Hindu elements all through. It may be admitted at 
once that the military strength of the Islamic dynasties was 
the dominating factor in Indian politics for five centuries 
but Hindu culture, literature, art and social life were 
never swept away. They received some influences from 
Islam but in their turn they exercised yet deeper influence 
on the higher life of the Muslims.' Nor did the 
influence of Hindu political ideas and institutions die out 
with the thirteenth or fourteenth century. There were 
regions where the Hindu administration survived, though 
in a modified form, while it was vital enough to affect 
the political arrangements of the Musalm4ns all over the 
country. 

> For illustrations of this phenomenon, see Maoauliffe, Sikh Reli¬ 
gion, particularly Vol. VI. Beni Prasad, Introduction to Sarfaksipta 
Shra Sfigara (Hindi); Kabir—a study. Tomorrow (Ahmeddbfid), 1922, 
pp. 621—40; Kabtr, his Song and his Mission, Ibid., 1923, pp. 41—47. 
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The Vijayana- 
gara Empire. 


South of the Krisn^, the old Hindu life re-asserted it¬ 
self soon after the first Muslim shook and resumed its 
cultural and political career under the 
segis of the Vijayanagara Empire which 
lasted in vigour until the battle of 
Talikota in 1565. There the old stream of Hindu political 
thought and institutions continued and developed into a new 
phase. The Vijayanagara empire was essentially a feudal- 
federal structure of the ancient Hindu type ; the suzerains 
and feudatories used high-sounding titles as of old ; the 
state regulated the economic life of the people ; the courts 
patronised learning, poetry and art ; the traditions of re¬ 
ligious toleration were, as a rule, maintained.' Even after 
the fall of Vijayanagara, the Hindu system did not come to 
an end. Neither the Deccan Sultdns who had humbled 
Vijayanagara nor the great Mughal Emperor Aurahgzeb, be¬ 
fore whom they went down in their turn in the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century, succeeded in establishing any 
stable Muslim administration in the south. Hindu princi¬ 
palities lingered on until they were engulfed in the cur¬ 
rents and cross-currents of the Anglo-French strug¬ 
gle for supremacy in the south which terminated in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. Certain features of 
their polity were adopted by the English East India 
Company whose dominion was established over nearly the 
whole of the present Madras Presidency by the close of 
the eighteenth century. Thus, as Krishnaswamy Aiyangar 
puts it, the administration of the great Choirs is, through the 
Vijayanagara Empire, the ancestor of the present Madras 
revenue and fiscal administration. 


* S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Sources of Vijayanagar History; 
Contributions of South India to Indian Culture; South India and 
her Musalman Invaders; R. Sewell* A Forgotten Empire; Major, India 
in the Fifteenth Century. The inscriptions of the period are given 
in Epigraphia Indica, Epigraphia Oarnatioa, Madras Government 
Epigraphist’s Reports. South Indian Inscriptions. 
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'urther north, the Konkan, the narrow strip of land 
the Western Ghats and the sea retained its autono- 
The Mara^ha throughout the medieval period. The 
Administrative MarAthfts whose homeland it formed were 
indeed deeply influenced by their contact 
with the Deccan Sult4ns, particularly, by the Niz^m^ahi 
court of Ahmadnagar, where they played the game 
of high politics with skill and dexterity. Through the 
Sultanates the Mar^th^s also received ideas and sug¬ 
gestions from the Mughals whose impact roused their ener¬ 
gies in the seventeenth century A.D.' Nevertheless, 
the new MarAtha State which reared its head in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century and which, 
within two generations, developed into an empire, re¬ 
produced certain features of ancient Hindu polity. 

The coronation of Sivaji, the founder \ of the MarA^h^ 
power, which symbolised the emergence of a new factor 
of first-rate importance in Indian politics, was performed 
at R^igadh in 1674 A.D. in studiously orthodox Brahmanic 
style. The administrative system of the Mar^thas repre¬ 
sented a fusion of Hindu and Musalrndn elements. The 
number of the Astapradh4na or Council of Eight which 
SivAjt instituted reminds one of the Mah4bh4rata and 
Manusmriti. The Council of B4rbh4is or Twelve 

Brothers which emerged later and which was destined 
to be set aside by N4na Fadnavis, also carries the mind 
to ancient India. The designations of some of the officers 
—Am4tya, Mantri, Saciva, SenApati—were borrowed from 
old Hindu practice. The numerous Lekhakas formed the 
counterpart of K4yasthas.® The eighteen K&rkh4n4s, 


1 On MarA^ba History, Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas ; 
Kincaid and Parasnis, History of the Mard^hfi People; Ranade, Rise of 
the Mardthd Power; J. N. Sarkar, ^ivfijt and his Times; G. S. Sar- 
desai, Marathi Riy^sat (Marathi) and Main Currents of Marathd History, 
’ Chit^ls, p. 168. 
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twelve Mahals, altogether thirty departn 
which ^ivaji organised, were designed, of course, primarily 
to meet the exigencies of the situation. But naturally 
they were based partly on old Mar^th4 practice and on 
contemporary institutions in other parts of India. Their 
description in the Mar^^hA, chronicles reminds one as 
much of Abul FazFs Ain-i-Akbari, the astounding Impe¬ 
rial Gazetteer of the Mughal Empire as of the Kautiliya 
Arthai^astra and the inscriptions which lie between the 
Gupta period and the last age of ancient India. They 
included Treasury, Cash, Jewellery, Harem, Agriculture, 
Liquor, Chariots, Mints, eto.^ In the domain of local 
government the designation of the MarAth^ village officer, 
the PAt.il, corresponded to the Pattakila of the inscriptions 
which, in its turn, was akin to the Aksapatalika or Maha- 
ksapatalika which occurs so frequently in ancient epigra- 
phic records. The PAtil answered also to the ancient GrA- 
madhipati and, like him, performed some police, judicial 
and fiscal duties. The other MarAthA village officer, 
Kulakarpi, is reminiscent of the ancient Karanika. The 
dues levied from the people again recall the ancient in¬ 
scriptions and are, in fact, more numerous than those 
mentioned in any single inscription of old. A list of 
twenty-two of them has been compiled from a MarAthi 
deed of sale. Besides the usual land revenue, they include 
a bundle of fuel, a quantity of grain, and twenty-five 
bundles of jawar sticks from each cultivator, nine t-Akas 
of oil from each oil-mill, thirteen leaves per day 
from each seller of betel leaves, one goat from each, 
herd on the Da^era (Vijayadaslami) day, one piece of cloth 
per loom per year from all classes of weavers, half a 
coooanut from every marriage-negotiation, every ordinary 
marriage as well as every widow-remarriage, some 


1 SabhAsad, pp. 94-95. 
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^egi^^les from vegetable-growers, usual tolls from each 
seller in the market and every petty trader’s stall, }th seer 
per bag of grocery from a grocer’s shop, etc., etc. These 
payments in kind went to support the local officials as in 
ancient times. In spite of all tiieir weaknesses, the Martl- 
thd rulers were, like the kings and statesmen of old, often 
conscious of high ideals. Propagate the Dharma of 
Maharastra,” said R{lmad^sa, the preceptor of ^ivdji to 
the latter’s son Sambh&ji.' The Mar&thA regime was ' 
the Augustan age of Mar&thi literature and was equally 
remarkable for the intense cultivation of Sanskrit 
learning. The MarAthil rulers covered the country 

with temples and images, forts and palaces, tanks and 
aniouts, many of which still survive intact or in ruins. 
Their charity halls were almost innumerable. Religious . 
toleration was the rule in Mah4rastra. In all this the 
Mar^th^s were in line with the ancient Hindu tradition. 
They were in line with it also at some weak points. The 
administrative organisation was not rigid enough. The 
Marfitha empire of the eighteenth century was a mere con¬ 
federacy. The G4ekwM of Barodi, SindhiA of Gw41ior, 
Holkar of Indore and the Bhonsla of N4gpur recognised 
the hegemony of the de facto king, Pe^w4 of Poon4, or the 
de jure monarch, the R4ja of Satar4, in a very rough and 
ready fashion. They would sometimes rally to his standard 
and sometimes war with him. Sometimes they would fight 
among themselves and sometimes band together against 
the common foe. With obvious differences of setting and • 
detail, they acted the political drama of ancient India on 
the stage of the eighteenth century. 

Even in the North where, thanks to the continuous influx 
from the North-west, Muslim influence was much deeper 

‘ For bhe political reflections of Rdmad&sa (1608—82 A. D.), see his 
Marft^ht Classic, Dftsabodha, Da4aka X, Samftsa 6; XII, 10 ; XIV, 6 ; 
XV, 3; XVI, 10; XIX, 6, etc. 
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In the North. 


^nd more extensive, there were a few small tracts and one 
large area which retained their autonomy 
for long. There Hindu institutions 
survived, of course, in a modified form. The subject is too 
vast to be treated here in detail but a few instances from 
a late period may be given to illustrate the persistence of 
the Hindu system. As late as the seventeenth century 
A.D., Khurd4, a small, rather primitive district on the bor¬ 
ders of Oriss^ and Golkund^, modelled its army on the 
Hindu system which had become antiquated by that time.' 
In the seventeenth century, again, the small state of KistwAd 
to the south of Kashintr, close to the PuhjAb border, had 
a fiscal system which bore some affinity to that of the 
Hindus. Every customer had to pay four rupees per two 
seers of saffron purchased. Pines, always heavy and 
particularly severe in the case of rich folk, formed the 
greatest source of the public income.® The annals of K&hgrA 
in the north-eastern PunjAb, which, in spite of 52 sieges 
did not surrender to MusalmAnas until 1620 A.D., disclose 
the old Hindu feudal-federalism in full force. The ‘ zemin¬ 
dars,’ as the Hindu chiefs are called by Muslim historians, 
stood in relations of suzerainty and vassalage to one 
another.^ The BAra Bhuhyas or Twelve Landholders who 
exercised sway in some Bengal tracts in a semi-independent 
capacity after the Muslim conquest and who created trouble 


* HahAristHn-i-Ghaibt, Paris Ms., summarised by .1. N. Sarkar, 
J. B. O. R. S., II, Parf I, pp. 53—66. Jah5iig?rnilraS (ed. Rogers, tr. 
Beveridge), I, 433. 

® Motamad KhAn, Iqhalnfimfl, pp. 143—46; Jahfi-ngirndmA (Rogers 
and Beveridge), IT, 137—39 ; Shfih Nawfiz Khiin, MaSsir-ul-umard (tr. 
Beveridge), T, 490. 

^ JahAfigtrnrima (R. and B.), II, 184 : Path kShgr& in Elliot and 
Dowson, History of India as told by its own Historians, VI, 626 See 
also Elliot and Dowson. 11,34, 444-45; 111,406—7,616,670; IV, 67, 
415, 466. 
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i(>i^uslim rulers until the seventeenth century, also organ¬ 
ised themselves, rather loosely, after the traditional Hindu 
system. * 

It is, however, Rdjpiittofi which furnishes the most 
striking example of the survival of Hindu institutions in the 

North. Here the Rajplits established 
RfiaputADl , 

themselves after they had been driven out 

of the Gangetio plains. Though forced to acknowledge Mus¬ 
lim suzerainty from time to time, the Rajput States, with 
the exception of Ajmer, the point d^appui^ were never 
annexed to Muslim empire. In the eighteenth century 
and early years of the nineteenth, the MarAthas harassed 
the RS.jpAts but did not extinguish their autonomy. In 
modern times the British Government has left them pretty 
much to themselves. The old institutions were certainly 
modified by three factors—the presence of a large aboriginal 
population, constant pressure from outside and the example 
of Muslim organisation. Nevertheless, before modern 
influences and, particularly, the modern means of 
communication, warfare and industrial organisation 
affected R^jpfit^n^, its institutions resembled those of 
ancient India in many points. In Tod’s Annals and Anti¬ 
quities of R^jasth^n, supplemented by more recent additions 
to our knowledge, R^jpflt4n4 appears in some respects as 
a miniature edition of ancient India.* The small size of the 
state, internecine warfare, relationships of suzerainty and 
va ssalage, constant attempts to throw” off the yoke—all 


Qo f pp. 194-214; Ibid., 1876, pp. 181- 

PP- ; Hosten, J. A. 8. B., 1913, 

7)5® Bengali works, FratfipAdifcya byNikhilNath Roy and 
The Ijife of Prafcftpdditya, the last Hindu King of Bengal’ by Satya 
Oharan Sastn give the traditions which cluster round the figure of 
the leader of the BAra Bhufiyas. See also two other Bengali works, 
History of Murshidabdd ’ by Nikhil Nath Roy and ‘ History of 
Bengal ’ by R. D. Banerji. 

^ Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthfin (Routledge and Sons); 
Kavir^ja ShyamalDas, Vira Vinoda (Hindi); Gauri Shankar Hirachand 
Nainaslkhyat,a valuable original work, pub. 
ly^o ; Tessitori, Historical and Bardic Survey of RAjpStAnA 
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carries the mind to the ancient age. In Rajpiit^n^ 
there were gradations of feudal chieftains, in some places, 
four in successive order. ^ Here, too, vassals were sometimes 
associated in the administration of the suzerain’s territory.* * 
Suzerains and feudatories alike had big harems which, as in 
ancient India, sometimes reacted dangerously on the politics 
of the state. A state was parcelled out into a number of 
districts. In certain tracts a district comprised generally 
from fifty to one hundred townships and villages, though 
the proportion was sometimes exceeded. Many of these 
divisions were called CaurAsis—‘ eighty fours ’—collections 
of‘eighty-four ’ villages, an expression which reminds one 
of Central Indian and Southern administrative jargon. Ca- 
urftsi^ however, is like eighteen, a sort of sacred number 
among the Hindus. It only indicates that the average 
number of villages in such a district would range from some¬ 
where about seventy-five to somewhere about a hundred. 
' The chief officer of the district performed both civil and 
judicial functions. There was also another officer charged 
with military, fiscal and some judicial duties. The judicial 
, procedure reminds one of ancient India. A town or a village 
had a Cabfitrar^ or court where the headman or the judicial 
officer, assisted by some inhabitants of the locality, marked 
out by public opinion for indefinite periods, administered 
. justice.* Taxes and tolls were numerous as in ancient 
India. Besides the land revenue and customs, we read of 
Ganim-burr4r, war-tax, corresponding perhaps to the 
Turu^kadanda of the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D., 
Ghar-burr^r, house-tax, Hal-burrar, plough-tax, Neot^-burr&r, 
marriage-tax. ^ There were various other imposts in different 


^ Tod, Annals and Antiquities ofKfijastbiln (ed. 
p. 117. 


Koutledge), I, 


* Ibid., I, 116. 

» Ibid., 1,119-20. 

* Ibid., I, 118, 119. 
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regions, such as those on sales. ^ As in ancient days there 
were special frontier-officers always appointed from the head¬ 
quarters and corresponding to the Antap^las of literature 
and the inscriptions.® At the top of the administration 
stood a few ministers, often four in number, generally head¬ 
ed by a Pradhana or chief minister who, needless to say, 
was responsible to the KAja.^*' As in ancient days again, 
government servants, high and low alike, were not in¬ 
frequently hereditary. Payments were often made in 
grants of land which, along with the hereditary transmis¬ 
sion of office, must have accentuated feudalism. There 
were numerous court and household officers who held large 
grants of land. As in antiquity there were titles and 
other insignia of dignity such as standards, kettledrums, 
heralds.Rajput magnates followed the ancient tradition 
of making grants to poets, scholars, priests, or favourites 
and remitting the whole or part of the revenues. The state 
sometimes concerned itself with minute affairs of life. Thus, 
it was once enacted that none shall attempt to carry any¬ 
thing away from the public feast. A Jaina obtained a charter 
to the effect that none shall eat after sunset. * It may be 
added that custom and usage regulated the rights and 
tenures of land and public affairs in general in RAjpAtAna 
as in ancient India. 

The fundamental political conditions of RijputAnA 
are well reflected in the great Hindi epic PrithvirajarAso 
which, though ascribed by tradition to 
LitSature^^ CandabardAi, the bard of PrithvirAja 

OauliAna, the renowned, though ultimately 
unsuccessful, champion of Hindu India against Muhammad 


> Ibid., 1, 111. 

2 Ibid., 1,116. 

’ Ibid., 1,119. 

- Ibid.,1,116, 116. 

» Ibid., I, 111. 

® Ibid., I, 110; on feudal incidents, Ibid., 1, Ch. Ill, pp. 128—41. 
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ori in fche 12th century A.D., is really a collection of 
bardic lays composed in Dingal Hindi, the peculiar mixed 
idiom of heroic poetry, by various minstrels through 
several centuries in medieval Rajptit4na. Some passages 
are as late as the seventeenth century A.D.* Rajas, 
S&mantas, aristocrats abound throughout the R§so. Its 
feudalism is sometimes several layers deep. The govern¬ 
ment which is mirrored in its pages has fallen from the 
ancient cultural standards but its structure, while certainly 
less elaborate, follows the old pattern. The conclusions to 
which the study of the Raso leads are amply supported 
by other Rajput compositions of a similar type which are 
preserved in Mss. in palace libraries and private collections, 
particularly in Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur, and Bdndi. 
The prefaces or conclusions of many ordinary Hindi and 
Sanskrit books which were written or copied in the latter 
half of the sixteenth or in the seventeenth century and 
which may be read in Mss. in various collections in the 
modern state of Jaipur bring out one very interesting fact. 
At the commencement or at the end they glorify R&ja 
M&n Singh who, as a vassal of the Mughal emperors Akbar 
and Jahangir, ruled his hereditary patrimony of Amer 
(Amber or modern Jaipur) and also occupied one of the 
very highest positions in the service of his suzerain. 
He governed an important imperial province like Bengal. 
He commanded imperial armies on momentous expeditions, 
even against the Rdjpflt state of Chittor or modern Udaipur. 
In the notices of Jaipur Mss. his campaigns are represent¬ 
ed as a Digvijaya and celebrated as the conquest of the 


^ The work has been edited and published by the Ndgart 

PracHri^i Sabh&, Ben&res and the Ndgart Pracdrint Sabh4, Arrdh. 
For criticism, Misra Brothers, Misra Bandhu Vinoda» I, pp. 227—36; 
Hindt Navaratna, Ch. I ; Kavirfi-ja Shyamal Das, J.A.8.B., 1886, Pt. I, 
pp. 5—65. In reply to the last, Mohan Lai Vishnu Lai Pandya, A 
Defence of PfithvirAia RAso, Benares, 1887. 
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^^ole world or the whole of India. Yet he was only a 
feudatory and an imperial officer. Once again the Hindu 
mind failed to grasp firmly the distinction between autonomy 
and independence. It may be added that the career of 
M^n Singh was by no means unique in the annals 
of medieval India. Other Rfi.jpfit princes like Bhagvan 
D^s, Sarbuland R4i, Jaswant Singh, Jai Singh, while 
governing their own territories, managed to play a high 
role in imperial politics and to rank in the highest grade 
of imperial officers—MansabdArs as they were called. The 
conclusions on feudalism in Rajput An A hold good of Central 
India as the genealogies, bardic lays and notices in general 
books, preserved in Ms. collections in central India, parti¬ 
cularly in the palace library of Ohhatarpur, prove. Of 
all this we can be perfectly sure, thanks to the contem¬ 
porary Persian chronicles. Similar seems to have been the 
position of vassals in ancient India as indicated by the 
inscriptions. Like the RAjpftt princes of medieval India, 
they received titles, commands and governorships from the 
suzerain and at the same time generally ruled their own 
territories as autonomous princes. If the ancient Hindus 
had cared to write their history, the statements and indi¬ 
cations to this eflfectin the inscriptions and in Yuan Chwang 
might have been borne out in ample detail.' 

It is not merely the Hindu principalities of Medie¬ 
val India which testify to the persistence of the Hindu 
administrative tradition. Hindu influence 
is perceptible on the systems of Muslim 
administration which prevailed over the 
greater part of the country from the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth century and lasted far into 


Influence o f 
fc h e Hindu on 
Muslim adminis¬ 
tration. 


* For the careers of RAjpOt princes in .Mughal service, see Abul 
Fazl, AkbarndmA, Jahdngtrndmd, Motamad Khfin, IqbdlnumA, Kdmgar 
Husaint, Madsir-i-Jahfiugtrl (Khudfi-Bakhsh Ms.), Abdul Hamtd 
Lfihort, Pddshdhnamfi, Shdh Nawaz Khdn, Madsir-ul-uniarft. 
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e eigliteenth. It may be admitted at once that both the 
so-called Pathto administration (13th—15th century A.DJ 
and the Mughal administration (16th—18th century A.D.) 
hit upon devices of their own to meet the oirournstanoes 
of the times. Then there was the law of the Qur^n and 
Hadis, binding on the whole body of the Faithful,' to exer¬ 
cise a deep influence on Muslim politics in India as else¬ 
where. There is again enough evidence to show that the 
institutions of Musalm4ns in India were affected by the 
political ideas and practices of the western Muslim coun¬ 
tries particularly by the example of the courts of BaghdAd 
and Cairo and, from the sixteenth century onwards, by 
Persia, the glory and mistress of the Muslim world. Never¬ 
theless in several important branches the Muslim adminis¬ 
tration in India largely retained the old practices. Through¬ 
out the medieval period the ancient revenue and fiscal 
arrangements lasted in India. The Muslims simply took 
over the old fiscal divisions, the old fiscal system and the 
old classes of officers. For long they did not directly 
collect the taxes but employed for the purpose agencies 
which adhered to the old methods. Many of the old divi¬ 
sions and sub-divisions of ordinary local administration 
were retained. They all appear in the Ain-i-Akbari, the 
great imperial gazetteer compiled by the Allimi Abul 
Fazl in the reign of Akbar towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. The Ain, supplemented by Persian chronicles, 
shows that under the pressure of tradition and environment 
the Muslim administration was reproducing some of the 
old conditions. Certain Ain descriptions of even unimportant 
matters like the imperial harem,' ensigns of royalty, inter 
alia, musical instruments,* * division and sub-division of 
precious stones,* specific gravity,* remind one of the 


‘ Atn-i-Akbart, Atn, 15. 
» Ibid., Ain, 19. 

* Ibid., Atn, 8, 


• Ibid., Atn, 14. 
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Arthasristra. In tlie sixteenth century A.D. 
when the Muslim state in India, after three centuries of 
unsettlement, had caught up with antiquity, sojne of the pro- ^ 
minent features of Hindu administration re-appeared. Survey » 
and record of land, administrative sub-divisions, ubiquitous 
espionage, regular secretariats, pomp and glory of the 
court— all resembled the Hindu system. What was even • 
more important, the regime of Sher Sh4h and, following it, 
the Mughal empire revived the tradition of religious tolera¬ 
tion, religious discussion and patronage of learning.' The 
Persian chroniclers have preserv ed long lists of the literate 
whom the generosity of the Mughal court raised above 
want, even to affluence. As one studies the biographies 
of contemporary Hindi poets, one is struck by the large 
number of those who received the patronage of Muslim 
courts. In the lives of some of them, the only certain fact 
is that they visited the Mughal court at some time."* Such . 
was the force of the ancient tradition that the Mughal state 

' Abul Fazl, Atn-i-Akbart, Akbarndmfi, Father Anthony Monser- 
rate, Mongolicae Legations Comrnentarius, ed. Hosten, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal Memoir, III, No. 9, pp. 508—704, with translation of 
important passages. Another translation and notes by J. S. Hoyland 
and S. N. Banerji. Father Pierre Du Jarric of Toulouse, Histoire 
des Ohoses plus memorables, etc., or Thesaurus Rerum Indicarum, etc. 

E. D. Maclagan, Jesuit Missions to the Court of Akbar, J. A. 8. B., 
Part I, Vol, IjXV, 1896, pp. 38 — I IB, Sir Thomas Roe, Embassy to 
India, ed. Foster, p. 314; Edward Terry in Purohas His Pilgrims, TX, 
p. 52; Della Valle, Travels, I, 30, 120->29. 

For the reign of Akbar (1556->160“), Ain-i-Akbart; for that of 
Jah4hgtr, Jah4hgirnama,(R. and B.), 1, 46; 11,257, 346; Motamad Khdn, 
IqbalnamS,, 308; Mohammad Hfidt, p. 20; for the reign of 8hAh 
Jahftn (1627—1668), Abdul Hamid Lfihort P^dshflhnamA 

^ Reports on the Search for Hindi Mss. Ka^i Ndgart Pracarint 
8abh4; Saihgar, Siva Singh Baroja, Misra Brothers, Misra Bandhu 
Vinoda, Vols. 1 and II; Beni Prasad, A Few Aspects of Education 
and Literature under the Great Mughals, Proceedings of the Fifth 
Meeting of the Indian Historical Records Comn^ission, pp, 44—56, 
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oiild not lose sight of Sanskrit in its effort to encourage 
' and guide education. One of the regulations recorded by 
Abul Fazl lays down that “ in studying Sanskrit students 
ought to learn the Bayakaran (Vy^karana), Niyai (Ny^ya), 
Bed^nta (Vedfinta) and Patahjal (Patahjali). ’ Once again, 
the state, in spite of its predominancly non-Hindu cha¬ 
racter, made an effort to regulate social life, though in 
a different manner. Akbar sought to abolish Sati or widow- 
burning and compulsory widowhood and to discourage child- 
marriage and polygamy/ Jahflhgir forbade a new peculiar 
form of Sati prevalent among Hindu converts to Isl^m who 
buried their widows with their husbands.He interdicted the 
practice of intermarriage between Hindus and Musalmdns 
prevalent in some :hill-tracts.'^ Another point at which 
the Muslim state now linked itself with antiquity was 
philanthropic activity. For instance, following the example 
of Akbar, Jahangir commanded the erection of rest-houses 
and mosques, schools and hospitals and the appointment of 
physicians in big towns at the expense of the state.® 
The Muslim sovereigns made numerous grants of 
land to poets, priests, scholars, and favourites The 
farrn^ns as they were called, have exactly the same 
significance as the Sanskrit S^sana which used to 
denote grants in ancient India. In form some of the 
Muslim farmAns bear an astounding resemblance to Hindu 


’ Ain-i-Akbart, tr. Blochmann, pp. *278-79. 

® Al BadACIat, MantakhAb-ub-fcavvArtkh, II, t-r. Ijowe, p. 367. 

’ JahafigiriiAmil (R. and B.), II, 181. 

- Ibid. 

* Atn-i-Akbart. JahAngirnama (R. and B.), 1, Regulations Nos. 2, 
10, pp. 8-9. Alt Muluiminad Khun, Mirat-i-Ahmadt, I, 209; Khaft 
KhAn, MiintakhAb-ul-lubab, I. 249. For some minor reforms, 
.Tahrihgtrnuma (R. and B), 1, 8, 370-71; U, 150, 161, 168. For the 
management of a typical rest-house at AhmedAbAd, P. Della Valle, 
Travels, T, 96-96, 67. For a typical instance of imperial charity, 
JahAhgtrnAmA (R. and B.), I, 440, 
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a Persian farm^n of the emperor 
^Jah^hgir largely follows the Hindu Sanskrit style of com¬ 
position. * It will be too much to claim that the Musalm^ns 
borrowed all such practices and ideas from Hindus. But 
apart from a priori considerations, a comparison of the 
Hindu and Muslim administrative systems of the country 
shows that the latter, in spite of undoubtedly foreign 
influences in its make-up, steadily approached the old model 
and derived suggestions from its ever-living tradition in 
some tracts. In the day-to-day administrative routine, the 
employment of the same class of Hindu servants under 
Muslim rule would tend to the perpetuation of old practices. 
Throughout the Persian chronicles it is the Hindu Oyas- 
- thas on whom the brunt of inferior official work falls. * It 
will be remembered that in the post-Vardhan inscriptions, 
Smritis, Kalhana’s R^jatarahgini and elsewhere the same 
term is used to designate secretaries, clerks and petty 
officials in general. By the close of the ancient age 
the K^yasthas had formed a class or rather a set 
of local classes throughout the north of India and in 
some parts of Gujar&t and the Deccan. It is these officers 
who passed, almost en bloc, to service under Muhammadans. 
They retained their old designation but they exchanged 
the study of Sanskrit for that of Persian. They retained 
their Brahmanic faith but, thanks to their environment, 
they were influenced by Muhammadans in matters of dress, 
diet, manners and culture. The KAyastha classes now 
developed into a caste or rather a number of sub-castes. 
But whatever the social or cultural transformations which 
they underwent, the Kflyasthas faithfully handed down 
and preserved the administrative tradition which their 


’ Jahangir's farmAn is rpproHuoed in J. H. B. R. A. S., 1920-21, 
pp. 419 et se(i. 



apatras. Thus 
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J^fathers had fashioned.' At the lowest rung of the 
ladder the village officers were always drawn from the old 
classes. This personal element formed an important 
factor in the transmission of Hindu administrative practices. 

One of the most obscure topics of Indo-Muslim ad¬ 
ministration is that of rural justice. It is clear that there •' 
, were Muslim judicial officers, Q^zis and 

Mir Adis m towns but neither the Persian 
chronicles nor the Persian Dastdr-ul-amals, manuals of 
official regulations and procedure, nor the contemporary 
Huropean accounts nor general literary works reveal the 
practices of civil adjudication in villages. The silence of 
our authorities, which are generally so full and detailed, in¬ 
dicates that the vast mass of Hindu population on the 
countryside was left to settle civil suits by itself according 
to time-honoured law and custom. This was probably one • 
of the spheres in which old Hindu practice survived for long 
even outside the territories of Hindu feudatories. It would 
be particularly strong in tracts which, in spite of direct 
Muslim rule, managed largely to escape, Muslim influence. 
The hypothesis is borne out by the recent discovery of a 
Sanskrit judgment in Mithill 

Mithiia in north Bihar still forms a centre of Sanskrit 
learning and Brahmanic orthodoxy. Throughout the 
A Sanskrit ™‘ddle ages it retained its cultural 

idithna"* partly, its freedom of 

administrative and juridical practice. Its 
Hindu landowners were recognised by Muslim sovereigns 


' Besides the inscriptions and works referred to in the fore- 
going^ chapters, some facts and traditions about KAyasthas are 
given in Brahmanotpattimartanda which forms part of Brihajjyoti- 
sarnava and in Jwala Prasad Misra’s Jdti Bhaskara (Venkatesvara 
Press, Bombay), the fCayasthas who continued to serve the surviv¬ 
ing Hindu pi'incipalities retained their orthodox manners on which 
their descendants still pride themselves. 
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suffered to stick to old ways. This state of things 
survived the break-up of the Muslim power and lasted until 
the close of the eighteenth century when the East India 
Company had established its sway all over the lower 
Gangetic valley. The date on the Sanskrit Jayapatra, as 
a judgment was called, is equivalent to the lOth of June, 

» 1794 A.D. As the only available document of its kind, the 
Jayapatra deserves notice in some detail. It comes from 
the village of Dharmapur which had long been held by 
Hindus under a Muslim imperial grant. The judgment is 
given and signed by Sacala Mi^ra who is evidently the 
Pradvivaka or chief justice referred to in the course of the 
document. It begins by mentioning the names of the 
' parties and then gives the case of the plaintiff as stated 
in his plaint. Next the nature and substance of the 
defendant’s answer are reeapitulated. There follows a 
. discussion as to the party on whom the burden of proof lay. 
The issues are determined and summarised. Next adjourn¬ 
ments are dealt with. The plaintiff having made default, 
the fact that proceedings thereafter are in retrial is noted. 
Once the defendant objected that on principles of the 
Hindu law of evidence a single witness to prove a case 
was inadmissible. The plaintiff prays for leave to resort 
to the mode of proof extraordinary, or non-secular, that 
is, by ordeal. To this the defendant objects and cites 
authority in support of his contention. The judge quotes 
and discusses legal digests and arrives at the conclusion 
that the ordeal was inapplicable to the case in question. 
The judge and P&^at members refuse the request preferred 
by the plaintiff. Ultimately, the plaintiff is adjudged to 
have failed in establishing the claim preferred.' It is possible 


' Jayaswal, .1. B. 0. R. 8., March, 1920, Vol. VI. Part I, pp. 246 - 68. 
Sea alao.OahgA NAtha ,Ih6, Ibid., 1921, pp. 121-2. Cf. Jolly, Ibid., 
117-20, a Javauese Jayapatra. For the Hindu view of the nature of 
a judgment, Brihaspati in PardsaraniAdhava, p. 160. 
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old Hindu judgments were written in something like 
this form and that something like the procedure indicated 
here was followed in ancient Mithil4. 

The survival of Hindu administrative practices in 
Medieval India had its counterpart in theory. Now, as 

Medieval Hin- Hindu theory kept at a distance 

du Political from facts but it could never lose sight 
Theory. completely. Sanskrit literature, . 

which did not die out with the loss of Hindu independ¬ 
ence, now concerned itself less and less with politics 
until it ceased to care for it at all. Though concerned 
primarily with literary form, commenting and explaining of 
old matter, custom and usage, it produced a few works 
which belong to the old tradition of Hindu social and 
political thought. The most important of them was l^ukra- 
nitisAra the bulk of which was composed probably about 
the thirteenth century, and which, in its present shape, 
includes some matter as late as the 16th or even the 17th 
century A.D. * Conscious, perhaps, that he had appeared on 
the scene rather late, the author of ^ukraniti is at pains to 
connect his handiwork with hoary antiquity.® He touches 
on all topics of government, embellishing and improving 
on all the details. 

There is one passage in Sukra which is peculiarly 
valuable for the organisation of the last age of ancient 
India and its medieval survivals. On the basis of annual 


‘ Sukrantti was edited by Gustav Oppert, Madras, 1883. The 
editor (Introduction, p. VIII) ascribed it to the 4th century A.D., but 
besides other difficulties, this hypothesis supposes the existence of 
guns and gunpowder in ancient India. In support of Oppert’s view, 
see B. K. Sarkar, Positive Background of Hindu Sociology. Book II, 
Part 1, pp. 63—71. K. P. Jayaswal places the. work in the 8th century 
A.D. RAjendra LAla Mitra perceived long ago that the iSukrantti could 
not be older than the 16th century A.D. 

^ ^ukrainti, tr. B. K. Sarkar, pp. 1, 2, 4. 
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iwBpiiie the author divides rulers into various grades 
as follows;— 


Annual lievenue in Karsas. 
1 lac to 3 lacs. 

3 lacs to 10 lacs. 

JO lacs to 20 lacs. 

20 lacs to 60 lacs. 

60 lacs to too lacs. 

1 croro to 10 orores. 

10 rrores to 60 crorcs. 
Universal Monarchy.' 


Designation. 

SAmanta 

MSndalika 

Raja 

Maharaja 
Svarfit .• 

Sam rat 
Virat ... 
Sfirvabhaiima 


On the very face of it the scheme is theoretical. Else¬ 
where l^ukra applies some of these designations to govern¬ 
ment officers who were placed in charge of districts of 
various sizes.* * Taken together, the passages imply that 
federal-feudalism was the order of the day and that vassals 
were often employed in high positions under the sovereign. 
Sukra advocates tighter control on feudatories than his 
predecessors in political theory had contemplated. They 
must be closely watched and, if they misbehaved, might be 
deposed or pensioned off.^ 

' Ibid., pp. 36-37. 

* Ibid., 25, 27, 269. 

• Ibid., 47-48. also 62. 

For the succession, the royal council, the chief oflicers, and other 
government employees, Ibid., 26, 27, 64—89, 97-8, lOO-lOl, 269. 

On the court, its seating arrangements and etiquette, Ibid., 48 — 61. 
On royal supervision over the administration, 40, 46, 51-2, 269. On 
the capital and council-chamber, 27- 35. On communications, 
34-5, 43, 184-6,189-91,192,104- 206, 209,211,213-14,217 -19, 255-56. 
rest-houses, 35-36. On law, justice and procedure, 134-35, 183—209. 
On revenue, 138, 140, 89. On expenditure, 43-4. On foreign policy, 
130, 261. 

The sevonte(?nth century works like Mitra Mirra’s VTraniitrodaya 
and Ntlakantha’s NttimayOkha discuss politics on old lines and 
here and there give a new turn to political ideas. But they 
throw no fresh light on institutions. The same remark applies to 
the bulky legal work, the Nrisimbapras&da of Dalapati, minister of 
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one essential matter, the Indo-Muslim state of tl 
Middle Ages marks a great departure from ancient practice. 

It struck at the root of feudal-federalism 
inaugurated the era of the unitary . 
state. It is true that many Hindu princi¬ 
palities were allowed to subsist for long as autonomous 
vassals. Again, a close study of medieval India shows, 
what scholars have generally failed to notice, that certain 
epochs and regions witnessed a sort of feudalism among 
Musahnans themselves. In the last years of the fifteenth 
century and the first quarter of the sixteenth, the Lodis 
whose dominion comprised the major part of North India,never 
understood the meaning of a unitary state and persisted in 
a sort of clan-feudalism which their ancestors on the north¬ 
western frontier had evolved. Much later in the eighteenth 
century, the Rohilliis who dominated the north of the 
present United Provinces reproduced a similar type of 
feudalism. Nevertheless, when all allowance has been made 
for such exceptions, the fact remains that the Muslim state 
was predominantly a unitary one. The Muslim conquerors • 
destroyed one Hindu dynasty after another, annexed its 


the Niz^mshSht ruler of Ahmednagar in the sixteenth century. 
Legal digests like those of Jlrndtayahana (I5th or I6th century A.D.) 
rarely touch administration proper. Medieval vernacular literature 
in the North rarely touches politics. The Huiidelofi ki Variisfivalt 
(Chhatarpur Ms.) is one of the few exceptions. For a detailed notice, 
Beni Prasad, Journal of the U. P. Historical Society, 1922, For slight 
political touches in Shra Ddsa, the greatest of Medieval lyricists, 
SClra Sdgara, IX, 170; X, 160, 221, 1008,2377,2603,2505,2607,2669. 
Similarly for Tulast Ddsa, the greatest of Hindi poets, Rdmacarita- 
rafinasa (Indian Press, AlkihilbAd edition, pp. 233, 270-71, 338, 373, 
392, 399). Krittivdia’s Bengali version of the Rtofiyana is no better. 
Southern literature is much more useful for politics. For instance, 
the Telugu classic attributed to King Krisnadeva Rfiya (1609—-30 
A.D.) has a number of political maxims with a bearing on practice. 
For a summary, Rafigasw&rai Saraswati, Journal of Indian History, 

January, 1926, pp, 64—77. 
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donimions and, for the most part, ruled them as their own. 
The conclusions of wars among Muslim rulers themselves 
meant, so far as possible, direct, downright annexation 
and the extermination of the defeated royal houses. Here 
Muslim policy was an antithesis of the Hindu tradition. As 
a result, the Musalmftns gave a tremendous impetus to the 
process of the political unification of India. The tendency, 
at its strongest, is represented by the Mughal empire which 
was founded by B&bur in 1526 and which, with a short inter¬ 


regnum under Hum&yun, flourished in vigour until the death 
of Aurahgzeb in 1707. It effectively united the north under 
one sceptre and for a time brought nearly the whole of the 
Deccan and the south under the same dominion, free from 
the presence of any feudatories in recently conquered 
territories. It is in matters other than the fundamentals 
of organisation that the Muslim state displays Hindu 
influence. 

The Hindu administrative system which flourished until 
the 12th or 13th century A.D., and which left its influence 

behind to last for many generations was 
The indige- ^ T • . n 

nous origin of almost entirely free from foreign influence 

institutions. historical times. The recent discoveries 

made by the Archseological Department at Mohenjo-Daro 

and Harappa reveal a pre-Aryan culture which bears a 

striking resemblance to that of Anon, Sura, Babylon and 

Crete, but the fact of borrowing on one side or the other has 

yet to be established. No administrative interaction of any 

kind is perceptible. It is impossible to form an idea ot the 

pre-Aryan institutions of North India. It is probable that 

such as existed before the Aryan immigration were not 

obliterated but assimilated into the Aryan system. Indeed, 

on a priori grounds it may be argued that the older 

institutions, being the natural growth of climatic conditions 

and economic environment, would gradually grip the 

Aryans. As we have seen, there is an indication in Vedio 
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literature* that the development of the Aryan kingship 
owed something to the example of the aborigines. 
But after this possible fusion of Aryan and aboriginal 
institutions had been completed, there was, in historical 
times, little outside influence forthcoming to give a differ¬ 
ent turn to Hindu political development. There was, for 
instance, no such metamorphosis of the organs of govern¬ 
ance in ancient India as came over Anglo-Saxon institu¬ 
tions with the Norman Conquest. Scholars now agree that 
general Greek influence on India was neither so deep nor 

so far-reaching as was once, almost na- 
Greek influ- tm-allv, supposed. Even in the case of the 

ence on India. 

Hindu theatre the fact of the Greek in¬ 
fluence, so strongly argued for by Weber,” has been denied 
by later writers.* The latest surveyor of the Sanskrit 
Drama thus sums up the situation: “We cannot assuredly 
deny the possibility of Greek influence, in the sense that 
Weber admitted the probability; the drama or the mime, 
may, as played at Greek courts, have aided in the develop¬ 
ment of a true drama, but the evidence leaves only a 
negative answer to the search for positive signs of in¬ 
fluence.”* Greek influence on the art of Gandhara is ge¬ 
nerally admitted but its extent is still a matter of con¬ 
troversy. Nor is the ground any surer in regard to philo¬ 
sophy. The new spirit which appeared in Buddhism about 
the first century B.O. has been traced by Sylvain Levi to 
Hellenic influences, but here, as elsewhere, the evidence 
is very scanty. The fact remains that the growth of ideas 
and cultural styles in India can be adequately explained 
on the basis of Indian causes. On Hindu political theory 
Greek influence is conspicuous by its absence. Nowhere in 


1 


^ Supra, Oh. I 
® History of Indian Literature, p. 17, 


Sylvain L4vi, Thedtre Indien, pp. 343 -66. 
♦ Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 68, 
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entire range of that speculation is there any such breakt 
or new turn as the irapaot of the virile, profound political 
philosophy of Greece would tend to , produce. The little 
development which Hindu political thought displays is 
fully explicable on variations in the degree of secularity in 
different groups of compositions, on the rise of new creeds 
which necessitated a re-statement of the political theory 
attached to old religious schools and on the mutual approach 
of the various lines of thought thus started. In Manu and 
a few other writers the term Yavana is used loosely to indicate 
one of the hordes which lay beyond the Hindu pale. There 
are indeed a few isolated passages which, prima facie, 
suggest Greek influence. For instance, A^vaghosa in his 
Saundara Nandam Kavyam remarks that some princes 
founded a city but discovered that if its affairs were to 
prosper they must have a king. So they raised to rulership 
one of themselves who was senior to the rest in ager, disci¬ 
pline and accomplishments.^ Here a city is a state, its 
government is elective and secular in origin. But even 
here is nothing essentially new to Hindu thought, nothing 
that could not have arisen from the impact of Buddhist 
philosophy on the line of thought represented by the Maha- 
bharata. The deeper problems with which the Greek mind 
grappled with lasting, amazing results—the sociality of 
man, the ethos of society or state, the classification of states, 
etc.—do not appear in Hindu political speculation. If the 
Greek intellectual genius, always so potent in moulding 
the thought of peoples, found no opportunity for making 
itself felt in India, it was hardly likely that the Greeks should 
influence Hindu government. In the domain of administrative 
practice the only tangible evidence of Greek influence is the 
Greek titles or legends on some coins and a few inscrip¬ 
tions. The Indo-Greek coins, however, show a rapid 


^ Saundara Nandam K4vyam, I, 7-8, 
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^j^similation to the Hindu type. There is no evidence to 

support the view that the formation of big empires in India 
was inspired by the example of Alexander's vast dominion. 

. As the foregoing chapters will have proved, the nature and 
character of Hindu empires were essentially different from 
those of the Macedonian regime. The latter approached 
the Roman model. The Hindu empire, on the other hand, 
was the exact antithesis of Rome which stood for rigidity 
and uniformity. The process of empire-building had com¬ 
menced in India, after the characteristic genius of her 
people, long before Alexander appeared on the scene. The 
Mauryan empire only represented a further stage in the 
development. The fact is that Alexander’s stay in India 
was far too short to cast any influence on Indian institutions. 
The effort of Seleucus to revive the glories of the great 
Macedonian empire ended in failure. The Greeks who ap¬ 
peared on the Indian scene after Seleucus were themselves 
fast losing touch with the mainsprings of Greek life. At last 
the rise of Parthia, one of the central events in the history 
of the Middle East, cut them off almost completely from 
the centres of Hellenism, Then the Hindu capacity for assi¬ 
milating foreign elements told with decisive effect. The 
Indo-Greeks ceased to be Greek and became Indian. 
Whatever their original political ideals, they were cast 
aside in favour of Hindu tradition. When all the evidence 
on administrative practices from coins, inscriptions, liter¬ 
ature and foreign accounts is put together, it shows 
nothing which was Greek in origin or which assumed its 
historical form under Greek influence. In a like manner 
the Scythians and others who entered India after the 
Greeks and who were rapidly Hinduised exercised little 
influence on the development of institutions in ancient 
India. 

There is, however, one possible source of foreign 
influence which needs some examination in detail. For 
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India 

Persia. 


and 


maintained constant intercourse with 
Persia. The early literature, religion and 
culture of the Iranians were akin to those 
of the Hindus. It is more than probable * 
that the two branches of the Aryan race had a good deal 
of social and political organisation in common. After 
their separation their environment, climatic or economic, 
was, of course, different but not so radically different as to 
give rise to fundamentally and entirely different systems 
of polity. Accordingly, the Persian system of administra¬ 
tion, as reconstructed in the light of the latest researches, 
presents many points of affinity with the institutions 
examined in the foregoing chapters. It is now recognised 
that the discussion as to the respective merits of demo¬ 
cracy, oligarchy and monarchy attributed by Herodotus 
to Darius and his six companions after the death of Gau- 
mata, interesting as it may be as an illustration of Greek 
political philosophy, is valueless for the Persian theory 
or practice of government.^’^ Like the Hindu, the Persian 
monarchy was hereditary ; pretenders to the Persian 
throne sought to pass for scions of the royal house. But < 
the principle of primogeniture was not recognised so well 
in Persia as in India.® In Persia, the king’s word was 
law, a principle which Hindu theory, wedded to Theology, 
would not recognise. In practice, however, the Persian 
and Hindu systems came near each other. The king’s 
word in Persia was generally determined in consultation 
with the Persian nobles and officials (which custom requir¬ 
ed of the king), and by regard for the usages of the 
country concerned. The ‘ royal judges,’ as Herodotus 
calls them, or ‘ law-bearers ’ as they were probably called 
in Persian (d&tabara), advised the king what was law 

J G. B. Gray and H. Cary, Cambridge Ancient History, Vol, IV, 
Oh. VII, p. 184. ^ 

2 Ibid , p. 184. 
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^ ,&t custom.” * The difference with the Hindu practices lay 
in the large part played by the priest in the latter. In 
Persia “ the king acted in consultation with his ministers, 
the heads of great departments of state, which must have 
existed in the capital, though of them little is directly 
known. .... Certain lines of policy characteristic of the 
Persian government seem clear. While supreme authority 
resided in the king, great regard was paid, so far as the 
supremacy of the central authority allowed, to the tradi¬ 
tional life and custom of the many diverse peoples gathered 
into the vast empire. The Persian was a tolerant govern¬ 
ment. 

“ Not only were the Persians prepared to be tolerant 
to the various religions within their empire; they went fur¬ 
ther and actively supported the temple-worship of the gods 
of their subjects, or contributed to the building of their 
temples, and conferred on priesthoods and religious insti¬ 
tutions special privileges ....”* Mutatis mutandis, 
this is true of the great empires which arose from time 
to time in ancient India. 

The education of the princes in Persia is another 
point of resemblance with Hindu practice. “At the 
court of the king himself, or at the minor courts of 
the satraps, ‘ all the boys of the foremost Persians, ’ 
as Xenophon phrases it, were educated. The stress 
laid on old Persian habits of life and accomplish¬ 
ments—riding, shooting with the bow, plainness of diet, 
the chase—formed a counteractive to the luxury which 
tended to increase with the increase and increasing wealth 
of the empire . . . “ Instruction in history and religron, 
attendance at judicial proceedings, familiarity with the 
king’s methods of awarding or withholding favours, are 


^ Ibid,, pp. 186-86. 

® Ibid., pp. 186 —87. 
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elements in this education on which the Greek writers 
who describe it lay stress.^'* * In Persia as in India there 
was a ruling class which supplied, not indeed exclusively, 
but very largely, the generals and officers of the army, 
the ministers of the central administration, and the satraps 
and governors of provinces and districts throughout the 
empire.”* The king’s audience chamber, and the system of 
his correspondence and communications again are reminis¬ 
cent of ancient India.® 

A similar likeness is observable in the systems of pro¬ 
vincial and local administration. The Persian empire, at 
least from the time of Darius, was divided into twenty 
satrapies, or provinces, under satraps or governors ap¬ 
pointed by the king; and within these large provinces 
there were again smaller districts under subordinate 
governors to whom however, at least often, the same term 
satrap was applied.” This system indeed goes back to 
Cyrus and Oambyses and recalls the similar system which 
prevailed in the Assyrian, Median-and Babylonian empires. 
It is indeed so natural that it developed everywhere. It 
is, however, interesting that the term satrap or Ksatrapa 
had a long history in India. It is again instructive to read 
that in Persia, as in India, the local administrators were 
“ appointed for indefinite terms, often retaining their 
position over a long period of years and through more 
than one reign.” ** Again, like the Hindu governors, the 
Persian satraps were men of high birth, ... in some oases 
members of the royal family by birth or marriage.”® Nor 
is the final touch of resemblance lacking. In Persia, “ these 
powerful administrators, as early as the reign of Darius, 


* Ibid., p. 191. 

* Ibid., p. 191. 

® Ibid., pp. 192-3. 
^ Ibid., p. 194. 

® Ibid., p. 196. 
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showed a tendency to independen oe, and later the satrapio 
'* * system facilitated the break-up of the empire/’^ In Persia, 
as in India, numerous dues were levied in cash or kind. “ 
. It may be noted that the term ^ king^s eye ’ which denoted 
secret agents and reporters in ancient India was applied 
to inspectors of local administration in Persia.* In 
fundamentals there is, indeed, one great difference. 

. Annexation was far more frequent and far more thorough 
in ancient Persia than in ancient India. Across the Hindu- 
Kush conquered princes, as a rule, were not treated so 
. gently. Persian organisation had much less of federal- 
feudalism than ancient India. None the less the resem¬ 
blances in the two systems of administration are striking 
enough. It must be borne in mind that similarity of begin¬ 
nings and similarity of environment account for a good deal. 
But owing to the facilities of communication between 
the two countries and the direct, intimate touch supplied 
by the extension of the Persian dominion into India under 
Darius, the possibility of some influence cannot be ruled 
out. In point of time the Persian system, as all the 
evidence at our disposal for the two countries indicates, 
developed earlier than the Hindu. It is possible that the 
latter owed some suggestions to the former. The almost 
identical form of the commencement of Darius’s Naqsh-i- 
Rustam Inscription and the Asokan inscriptions supports 
the hypothesis. The prevalence of the title Ksatrapa of 
Persian origin in India points the same way. Beyond 
this there is no direct evidence of influence but its prob¬ 
ability is well-established. 

It is only the Persian empire which lends itself to ready 
* comparison with the ancient Hindu system. The Roman 


’ Ibid., p. 197. 

^ Ibid., pp. 199-200. 

• Ibid., p. 198. 
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[re was built on different principles and in several 
respects was the antithesis of the Hindu 

with "^the'^^ater Ro^ie Stood for Centralisation, 

Roman Empire. uniformity, rigidity, efficiency at all costs. 

The Hindu system made for localism, 
variety, flexibility. Only a few court and palace officers are 
common to the two. After the fall of' the city on the Tiber,' 
the Byzantine Empire or the later Roman Empire as 
Bury prefers to call it, partly received Oriental influences 
and thus came slightly nearer the contemporary Hindu 
state. Even here, the difference is striking enough. The 
Byzantine Empire was ‘^mainly an aggregate of cities 
which were originally independent states, and which still 
were allowed to retain enough of independence and 
of their municipal government to stand in their old 
relation of exclusiveness to one another.”* The Hindu 
system had never known the city-state and treated the city 
almost as an accident. Again, while the aristocracy of the 
Roman Empire was an aristocracy of officials,* the Hindu 
aristocracy was based on birth as well as partly on office. 
None the less a few of the officers remind one of India, fa 
the Roman Empire, the grand chamberlain was a func¬ 
tionary rendered necessary by the oriental tincture, given 
to the imperial surroundings by the policy of Diocletian. Ho 
issued commands to all the officers connected with the 
palace and the emperor’s person, including the count of the 
wardrobe, the count of the residence, the officer of the 
bed-room, and also to the officers of the palace bodyguard, 
called Silentiarii. His constant attendance on the person of 
the emperor gave this minister an opportunity of exercising 
a vast influence for good or evil, especially if the emperor 
happened, like x\rcadius, to be of a weak and pliable 



^ Bury, Later Roman Empire, I, pp, 37-38, 
" Ibid., pp. 38-42. 
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disposition/' Again, ^^the count of the sacred bounties 
was the lord-treasurer or chancellor of the exchequer, for 
the public treasury and the imperial fisc had come to be 
identical; while the count of the private estates managed 
the imperial demesnes and the Privy purse.” The magister 
officiorum, the master of the offices, performed some mis¬ 
cellaneous duties. “ He had control over the bureaux of 
imperial correspondence, over messengers despatched on 
imperial orders, over the soldiers on guard at the palace, 
over manufactories of arms These arrangements 

recall ancient India. For the rest, the Roman and Hindu 
systems were so utterly divergent that chance analogies 
hardly count for anything. 

The Hindu system of administration has not yet • 
received adequate scientific treatment. For long it was 
regarded as hardly worthy of serious 
Different study. More than one modern writer on 
Go^rnment!^^^ Indian history has quoted with approval 
Gibbon’s epigram that all oriental history 
is “ one unceasing round of valour, greatness, degeneracy 
and decay.” Relying apparently on the generalisations of * 
some noted historians, T. H. Green laid down that the 
great empires of the east are, in the main, tax-collecting 
institutions. They exercise coercive force on their subjects 
of the most violent kind, for certain purposes and at certain 
times, but they do not impose laws as distinct from particular 
and occasional commands. Nor do they judicially administer 
and enforce customary law.”® The reaction against this ♦ 
attitude touched the other extreme. In a series of brilliant 
articles (in the Modern Review, Calcutta, 1913), later 
expanded into “Hindu Polity,” K. P. Jayaswal endeavoured 


^ Ibid., pp. 44-45. 

® T. H. Green, Lectures on the Priaciplee of Political Obligation, 
ed. Bosanquet, 1901, p, 99. 
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^^prove that the ancient Hindu political system was one of 
republics, partly of the Athenian type, and of constitu¬ 
tional limited monarchies, not unlike that of Great Britain, 
with institutions like the assemblies of the Pauras or 
citizens and Janapadas or country-folk.' These organisa¬ 
tions, as painted by Jayaswal, were more advanced than 
anything which modern Switzerland or the United 
States of America can show. The lead thus given was 
followed by several scholars who sought to reinforce 


Jayaswal’s conclusions or to fill in the details of his 
outline. To all these attempts, liowever, there are 
a few objections. In the first place, the basis of these hy¬ 
potheses is rather narrow. They rest on a very small num¬ 
ber of passages in Hindu literature and Greek accounts and 
a yet smaller number of inscriptions which are more than 
counterbalanced by numerous other passages and inscrip¬ 
tions. It is these latter pieces of evidence which escaped 
the zealous pioneers. In the second place, the authenticity 
of some of the passages utilized is far from established. 
For instance, the Greek extracts, as given in the versions 
of much later writers, cannot always be taken at their face 
vailue. In the third place, the interpretation of some pass¬ 
ages, for instance, in the Shtras of P4nini or the work of 
KAtySyana, is more than doubtful. In the fourth place, 
many of the conclusions in question have been reached by 
combining data from widely distant epochs. To discuss 
the evidence of the Vedas and BrAhmanas in the same 
breath with that of ^ukraniti is a violation of the canon of 


historical criticism. In like manner, to combine northern 
with southern and Ceylonese evidence and to draw there¬ 


from conclusions for the whole of India is rather unscientific. 
In the fifth place, the connecting link in some of the argu¬ 
ments is lacking or extremely weak. To equate the theory 


' Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, II, pp. 60-108. 
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pp the procedure of the Buddhist monastic order with 
> the practice of contemporary political assemblies, is, 
in the absence of definite evidence, hardly convincing. 
In the sixth place, the theory of the Epics, the Artha^^stra 
or the Dharma ^astras has often been taken to be an exact 
. statement of contemporary practice. The scientific order 
of treatment seems to be that Hindu political theory should 
be extracted primarily from literature and secondarily from 
inscriptions but political practice should be gleaned 
primarily from coins and inscriptions, next from 
foreign accounts and, lastly, from literature. It may be 
added that some of the conclusions of recent writers do 
not harmonize with what we know with certainty about 
the intellectual influences, social institutions and economic 


• conditions of ancient India. Real democracy, for instance, 

• could not be reared on the social chasms of caste. Nor could 
a ‘ national^ assembly ^of country-folk^ function regularly in 
a large area which was split up into thousands of villages 
and which lacked the modern means of communications. 

It may be desirable to indicate the broad generalisations 
which emerge from a study of the administrative data of 
ancient India. It is clear that in spite 
of Northem^ad- fundamental similarities and 

ministration. identical details, the administrations of 
the North and the South develop on in- 
, dependent and different lines. Northern imperialism like 
that of the Mauryas and Guptas or southern imperialism 
like that of the Andhras and R4strakfltas occasionally linked 
the political fortunes of the north and the south together 
but the peculiarities of the administrative system in either 
region were not obliterated. The most striking diflTerence 
lies in the sphere of local government. The south deve¬ 
loped regular organs of local self-government, while the 
north was generally content with the informal association 
of elders with officers. Guilds also developed more in the 
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than in the north. Other divergences need 
be dwelt upon here but it must be emphasised that, 
from the administrative point of view, the north and the 
south must be treated apart. Confining our view to the 
North, it must be admitted that here the extent of organic 
development is rather limited. Not only were the ancient 
Hindus a conservative race but they experienced little 
economic change which has always been so fruitful of 
political change in European history. After the Vedio 
period at any rate, the main features of economic life 
remain the same. We can watch the institutions of the 
Rigveda—the heritage with which the Indo-Aryans started 
on their historical career—change under the impact of 
geographical factors, economic environment and social 
organisation. We can notice that caste gains in strength 
age after age and begins to dominate the structure and 
working of governmental institutions. We can watch the 
Vedic tribal assembly recede in the background and 
ultimately give way to the pageant of a court. We can * 
see the average size of the state become larger and a 
correspondingly elaborate system of administration spring 
up. A large number of new offices arise, areas of local govern¬ 
ment are demarcated. At the same time a network of 
relationships of varying degrees of suzerainty and vassalage 
extends over the country. In all these spheres of develop-» 
ment the Mauryan empire, founded about 320 B.O., marks 
a decisive stage. It knows nothing of popular assemblies; 
it has a machinery of central, provincial and district 
government, of fiscal and judicial administration, more 
elaborate than anything known to previous ages. It . 
displays the workings of federal-feudalism on a grand 
scale. In another matter the Mauryan regime marks the « 
culminating point of statecraft. The Hindu state which 
never recognised any limits to its scope of activity and 
which, off and on, concerned itself with every aspect of the 
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^ erial and moral life of the people, now stood forth as 
ra^ great instrument of material comfort. Above all it 
shone forth as a missionary state which must promote 

• morality and righteousness all around. The ideals 
proclaimed by the Emperor Asoka were not always followed 
by the kings who came after him but the idea of the state 
as the great agency of moral and spiritual welfare never 

* disappeared from India. After the Maiiryan empire 
Indian History enters on a period of obscurity. But the 
facts and inferences which can be gathered from coins, 
inscriptions and literature prove that the Maury an insti- 

• tutions of government did not die out. When the curtain 
rises again, the Gupta empire displays the Mauryan institu- 

. tions in a more advanced stage of development. The 
central officers are more numerous and more definitely 
posted. The administrative subdivisions are better marked 
out; offices like those of Bhogapatis and Visayapatis are 
familiar to all. The number of taxes has also increased. 
The facts of federal-feudalism are recognised by all and 

. symbolised in the gradations of titles and insignia. The 
Gupta empire stands at the centre of ancient Indian history. 

.All previous history flows into it; all later history issues 
from it. In the development of the Sanskrit drama, clas¬ 
sical literature, Dharma S^stra thought and Puranic 

• compositions, it marks the decisive epoch. Under its aus' 
pices the Hindu system of administration reaches almost 
the limit of organic development which it was destined to 

. undergo in the north. After the fall of the Gupta empire, 
the Vardhana empire alone displays any novel features of 

► importance. Thenceforward, organic development ceases al¬ 
together; the number of state departments or officers may 
increase or decrease but there is no essential change, no de¬ 
parture in principle or policy. In the old rut the northern 
administration ran for 6ve centuries until its free independent 
life was extinguished by the Musalmans. It will be observed 
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Vf compared to Greek, Roman or English political 
development, the range of Hindu administrative evolution 
was very narrow. But it must be emphasised that besides thp 
small amount of organic development, Hindu administrative 
practices show considerable variation from age to age and 
place to place. The foregoing chapters will have demonstrat¬ 
ed that the structure and working of institutions, as revealed 
by the original authorities, was not, except in essentials, 
uniform over the whole of North India or throughout 
the ancient age. During the last few centuries for which 
authentic epigraphio evidence is most abundant, the ad¬ 
ministration was much less elaborate in some regions 
than in Kanauj, Magadha or Bengal. As part of the varie¬ 
ty which Hindu administration shows, must be reckoned 
> the existence of clan or tribal oligarchies. Their existence 
is well-attested by Jaina and Buddhist literature, by Greek 
accounts and by Samudragupta’s All&h^bM Inscription. 
They did not all follow a uniform type. Negatively the 
absence of monarchy as commonly understood and positively, 
the presence of the oligarchic principle was the only common 
feature. An interesting passage of rather uncertain date, 
in the Jaina Acar^hga Sdtra speaks of six different kinds 
of polity as prevalent in north India—‘^ ar^y^iji v4, gaoar&yft- 
ni v4, juvar^y4ni v^, dorajj^ni v4, verajj^ni vA, viruddharajj&ni 
The import of the statement is not perfectly clear; 
the last two terms are particularly obscure; perhaps the 
classification proceeds as much on the basis of difference of 
administrative structure as of quality of administration. But 
one can distinguish kingless, gana-ruled and two-ruled states. 
In any case it appears that the oligarchies differed in con¬ 
stitution among themselves as monarchies did. They were 
confined to a part of the north and disappeared altogether 
after the fall of the Gupta empire. It must be remembered 


Acfir^nga Sdtra, II, 3, 1, 10. 
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in spite of the important difference in constitution ihlA. 
• oligarchies formed part of the general political system, 
which was predominantly monarchical, of North India. For 
instance, the S^kyas of Kapilavastu acknowledge the suzer¬ 
ainty of the king of Ko^ala. The Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas 
and others were included in the Gupta empire. 

The principles which underlay the Hindu system of * 
governance as a whole were different from those of ancient 


Rome or modern Europe. They bear a . 


Principles of 


Hindu govern- partial resemblance to the principles of 


ance. 


medieval European polity. The state in . 


ancient India was not unitary in the strict sense of the 
terra. It was saturated through and through with the . 
principles of what for convenience may be called federalism 
and feudalism. It must, of course, be emphasised that the 
modern notions of federalism—written constitutions, clear 
demarcation of spheres of power, the idea of the co-ordina¬ 
tion of federal and state authorities—were unknown to 
ancient India. Nor was the economic side of medieval 
European feudalism present in the Hindu system of or¬ 
ganisation. These words have to be used for the sake 
of convenience. But when applied to ancient India they 
must be shorn of some of their European associations. 
They are only meant to imply that, as a general rule, a 
Hindu kingdom comprised a number of feudatories who en¬ 
joyed varying degrees of autonomy, that they themselves 
might have sub-feudatories of a similar status under them 
and so on to the third, fourth or fifth degree. A big empire / 
was partly a series of alliances, partly a series of relationships 
of suzerainty and vassalage and partly an area of directly 
administered territory. The high-sounding Digvijaya could 
lead only to such a consummation on a large or small scale. 
The bond which held an empire together was so slight that it . 
could be snapped at any favourable moment. Under every . 
regime, suzerain or feudal, the village was the ultimate 
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The Scope of 
State Activity. 


society. Even in the north it enjoyed a sort o; 
social or legal autonomy, and was administered, at least 
from the Gupta period onwards, in consultation with village 
elders. Here was another type of localism. Finally, there 
were a number of associations and corporations, religious, 
economic and social, which enjoyed a fair degree of auto¬ 
nomy. Sovereignty de facto was diffused among all those 
organisations and the influences which supported them. 

Within the limits prescribed by the force of circum¬ 
stances and principles of social and political organisation, 
the Hindu state recognised no restrictions 
on its activities. While there was much 
which had been fashioned by other associ¬ 
ations and on which the state could only set its imprimatur, 
the seal of its force, there was much else which it essayed 
to perform by means of its own resources. From time to time 
it elected to propagate Dharma, to inculcate and enforce 
morality, to maintainor improve the social order, to encour¬ 
age learning, education and art, to subsidise various 
academies, to regulate industry and commerce, to foster agri¬ 
culture, to relieve the distress from famine and calamities, 
to establish hospitals, rest-houses, charity-halls, etc. All this 
it essayed to do in addition to its primary functions of 
vdefence, order and justice. As Hindu theory emphasises 
times without number, the king was to be the father of the 
people. As the A^okan inscriptions testify, the state was to 
be paternal in the widest sense of the term. Laissez-faire 
never commanded the allegiance of India. At its highest, 
the Hindu state was not merely a culture state but an all- 
‘ pervasive moral and spiritual association. The glory of 
the situation was that in spite of the missionary zeal which 
moved its spirit at several epochs, it was generally tolerant 
of all forms of religious belief. A few bitter religious per¬ 
secutors like Pusyamitra and ^ai^4hka certainly flit across 
the stage of ancient India but, as a rule, Hindu monarchs, 
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even burning enthusiasts like A^oka, tolerated all creeds, 
preached toleration and even went to the extent of patron¬ 
ising sects other than their own. It seems that metaphy¬ 
sical inquiries pursued for long had resulted in the rise 
and persistence of so many divergent schools of thought that 
every one was forced to adjust himself to differences and 
to recognise the imperative necessity of toleration. 

The ideals of the Hindu state were certainly high. Its •• 
weak point was the despotic character of the hereditary 


monarchy. Sooner or later the sceptre 
was bound to fall into incapable, 
wicked or oppressive hands. The tyranny . 


0 h e c k s on 
Despotism. 


revealed in Kalhana’s Rajataranginl makes the flesh creep. 
The high-handedness of officials, particularly of those in 
the lowest rung, was not easy to restrain. Nevertheless . 
there were certain checks which operated to mitigate the 
evils inseparable from the system. Custom could not be . 
lightly disregarded. Following the earlier writers 6ukra 
defines De^adharma as “ custom which may or may not owe 
its origin to l5ruti but is always followed by the people in 
different climes.”* * The local practices could bo violated only . 
at the risk of trouble. Religion which always had a mighty^* 
hold on ancient India was another tempering, stabilising 
and conservative influence in politics. The idea of Dharma • 
was deeply imbedded in the Hindu mind. Dharma, said ' 
the Mah&bh4rata, upheld all creatures.* Even earlier, the 
Brihad&ranyaka Upanisad had laid down that Dharma had 
been created by Brahman, that Dharma was the king of 
kings and that there was nothing higher than Dharma.* 
The idea, in fact, had appeared with the Vedas. In the 
Vedic hymns, as Max Muller puts it, rita from meaning 


• Sukrantti, IV, III, 64. 

* Mah&bharata, Parvan, CIX, 8—13. 
® Brihad.lranyaka Upanisad, 1,4, 11 — 14. 
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;:4iie order of the heavenly bodies became in time the name 
for moral order and righteousness.* * It sustained the 
world.* Prom the Brahmanas the idea of Dharma passed 
to Buddhists. “Dharma is not simply law,says 
Rhys Davids speaking of Buddhism^ “ but that which 
underlies and includes the law—a word often most diffi- 
' cult to translate and best rendered by truth or righteous¬ 
ness.^’* Mrs. Rhys Davids explained it as the normal, 
necessary, eternal order and law of all moral and spiritual 
things.* The Jainas always define Dharma so as to 
include the law of inanimate matter. The Hindu view of 
Dharma as the foundation of order and, therefore, transcend¬ 
ing all merely human authority could not fail to exercise 
some influence on rulers and to serve as a check on the 
passive loyalty of the people. Besides these moral checks . 
there were what may be called the checks of expediency or 
enlightened self-interest. Princes who wore often anxious 
to extend their dominions and who were always liable to 
aggression from neighbouring states must, for purposes of 
effective defence and offence alike, keep their subjects 
contented and well-disposed. In his discussion of foreign • 
policy Kautalya emphasises that a king desirous of conquests 
should keep his subjects well-pleased lest they should be 
won over by the enemy. The presence of feudatories, ever - 
ready to strike a blow for independence, was another check 
of expediency on a king. With his own subjects disaffected, . 
a suzerain would hardly be able to control his feudatories. 
Lastly, the Hindu monarchy, like every other despotism, 
was tempered by assassination and insurrection. This , 
explains the extraordinary severity of the law of treason 
in ancient India. 




y 


^ Max Miiller, Hibbert Lectures, 1878, p. 236. 

* Of. MahfibhArata, Karna Parvan, OXIX, 69; Manu, IV, 170 ; 
Matsya PurAna , CXLV, 27; COXLI, 3,4. 

® Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 46. 

* Mrs. Rhys Davids* Buddhism, p. 36. 
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'y The Hindu state was never a tlieooraoy. The occasion- . 
al appearance of Brahmanic ruling dynasties was a mere 
accident like the existence of Vai^ya and 

8tote®and0a8^te“ dynasties. As a rule, the sceptre • 

was wielded by Ksatriyas or those who 
were fictitiously recognised as Ksatriyas.^ The inscriptions 
and the foreign accounts indicate that the extreme Brah- 
manio claims, set forth in the Dharma Sfttras, Dharma ^astras 
and Pur^nas, were not fully conceded in practice. The privi- • 
leges which Br^hmapas did actually enjoy in practice were 
seriously curtailed under Buddhist and Jaina regimes. 
Nevertheless the Hindu state, though not a theocracy, was * 
often influenced by the Br4hraanas, who posed as the 
depositories of learning, law and religion. The Purohita ♦ 
was always beside the king. Br4hmanas supplied many • 
counsellors, judges and other officials. Doubtful points of • 
law were often referred to Br4hinana parisads. The state " 
recognised the facts of caste and sat rather hard on the 
lower classes. Apart from the evidence of the theoretical . 
Dharma SOitras, Dharma ^astras, Artha^astras and Pur&nas, 
Alberflni testifies to the disabilities imposed on Sudras in 
the matter of justice and all that pertains to the higher life 
of man. The inscriptions show that most of the grants of 
land or presents of money and articles were made to Br4h- 
manas. Suzerains or feudatories, in the north or south, 
when addressing their subjects through inscriptions, begin 
by mentioning the Br4hmanas and thus recognise their 
social primacy. Forced labour, which is alluded to in so 
many inscriptions, must have fallen on the lower classes. 

It is from the dominance of caste that Hindu administration . 

* For alleged early contests between BrShmanas and Ksatriyas for 
supremacy (Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Part I, Cli. Ill) there is no 
tangible evidence. No safe inference can bo drawn from the myths of 
Paradu K&ma’s extermination of Ksatriyas in the PurAijas and the 
MahAbh&rata (Adi Parvan, LXIV). 
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its darkest stain. In spite of its anxiety to promote 
morality arid righteousness, it was alien to all ideas of 
^democracy, of equality or equal opportunity. The influence of 
caste on administration is clear from authentic records. It is 
worth while inquiring how far the state in its turn influenced 
the development of caste. Buddhist and Jaina kings would 
naturally reduce its political significance, though nothing 
could obliterate it. Foreign or mixed tribes and clans which 
possessed themselves of political authority got installed 
as Ksatri'yas and thus affected the old order. Some rulers 
claim in their inscriptions that they actually enforced the 
rules of caste.* If so, such action would promote the 
tendency of the community to split into innumerable sub¬ 
castes, The size of a principality, whether that of a 
suzerain or a feudatory, was usually small. A ruling of 
the state on a matter of caste would operate over a re¬ 
stricted area and thus differentiate one group of a wide¬ 
spread caste from all others. In course of time they would 
be permanently disunited. Government servants of various 
grades would come to form classes of their own; 
classes which, after the Hindu fashion, would develop into 
castes. K4yasthas, already referred to, furnish an example. 
More direct moans might sometimes be employed. Sir 
William Hunter has recorded the tradition that certain ruler.( 
of Oriss^, finding themselves in need of more Br4hmanas 
than existed in their dominions, promoted whole groups to 
Brahmanahood. As the old Brahmanas refused to admit 
the new ones to commensality and intermarriage, the 
latter formed themselves into now castes. The Jaina 
tradition recorded in the Adi Pura^ia that King Bharata, 
son of the first Tirthakara Ri^abha, created Jaina Brfih- 
roanas out of K§atriyas, Vaisyas and ^fldras is suggestive. 
The Rajas of Chamb^ are said to have bestowed on some 


' See, for instance, Bp. lod., I, No. 45. 
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people the right to wear the sacred thread in return for 
gifts and services. Alberflni has preserved .a tradition 
that ‘4he kings of antiquity who were industriously 
devoted to the duties of their office, spent most of their 
care on the divisions of their subjects into different classes 
and orders, which they tried to preserve from inter-mixture 
and disorder. They did not allow anybody to transgress 
the limits of his class, and even punished those who would 
not be content with their class/^' The statement cannot 
be taken at its face value but it does seem to indicate 
that governmental action had something to do with the 
development and maintenance of the system of castes and 
sub-castes. For later times Tod reports the tradition of a 
Rfijpfft prince who regulated the dress of all even to the 
tie of a turban and who would thus accentuate the 
outward distinctions of caste. 

A few salient features of the Hindu administrative 
structure may be briefly touched upon. Ancient India 
had no perception of the necessity or 
desirability of separation of functions. 
The same men wielded civil and military 
authority at the same time. There were, indeed, judges 
who were nothing else but in addition to them high execu¬ 
tive officers performed judicial duties. Any capable officials 
might be appointed ambassadors. Atoka entrusted mission¬ 
ary and censorial work partly to ordinary officers of state. 

The organisation of departments under superintendents 
with a regular secretarial and other staff and all grouped 
under different ministers is one of the striking features 
of the Hindu system. It is under this head that the 
administration displays the greatest amount of development. 
Kalhapa speaks of successive increases in the number 
of portfolios, superintendents and ministers in Kashmir. 


^ Alberftni, India, tr. Sachau, I, pp. 99-100, 
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Ootnparative study of the insoriptions reveals the fac 
that the number of officers steadily increased in the north 
with the lapse of time until the last age presented the 
greatest number of them. Of the status of ministers, who 
next to the king, formed the highest rung of the official 
ladder, enough has been said before with reference to 
various epochs and regions. But it ftiay be emphasised 
here that, though creatures of the king, they occupied 
a position of the highest dignity and responsibility. As 
the Jun&gadh Inscription of RudradUman shows, they 
sometimes dared to oppose the king. Somadeva Sfiri lays 
down that one of the essential features of ministership was 
that the king should be afraid of ministers. 

The division of a territory into provinces, districts and 
even lower administrative areas is another noticeable 
feature of the Hindu system at least from the Mauryan 
period onwards. Some of the provinces were governed by 
princes of the blood and others by men drawn from a sort 
of ruling class. The tenures of offices were generally long. 
The employment of feudatories in high office, the practice 
of payment through grants of land, the occasional hereditary 
transmission of offices and the practical restriction of all 
high offices to a small class gave a deep feudal tinge to the 
whole administration. But that was only part of the order 
of the day. So long as the central power was not assailed 
by enemies and was wielded by capable hands, it could 
make itself felt. 

The position of tho village as the lowest unit of ad¬ 
ministration need not be discussed again. But it may be 
emphasised that a village would naturally tend to develop 
a consciousness of its own. The ancient Hindu village 
bore some resemblance to that of China, ' Indo-China and 
Siam. The functional organisation, typified by the guild, 
could not have the same fixity and permanence or the same 
keen sense of autonomy. Nevertheless, as the inscriptions, 
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Qtms, seals and literature alike prove, the guild became a 
real factor in the economic life of the community and 
appropriated some social and judicial functions. Add to all 
this the numerous castes and sub-castes with customs and 
usages of their own and it is clear that Hindu government, 
in the widest sense of regulation, was essentially a 
r pluralistic one. The whole Hindu system of social and 
political organisation seems to have developed concurrently 
on the bases of race, occupation and region. There could 
> be no question of unified loyalty and allegiance. Social 
development had been multilinear. Loyalty, like sovereignty, 
^was split up. In the multitude of associations and organisa¬ 
tions, the task of the state was (1) to secure and maintain 
those conditions of life in which each group could express 
itself in the best and fullest manner and without detriment 
’ to the rest and (2) to adopt all direct means for the 
furtherance of popular good and happiness. 

How far the Hindu state succeeded in this task is a 
question difficult to answer in the lamentable absence of 
adequate data. Nor is a single judgment 
possible. Owing to the vicissitudes of 
Indian history, each region and epoch 
should be discussed by itself. But for 
that there is not sufficient material. Taking a broad, 
comprehensive view, it is not possible to make any un¬ 
qualified statement on the achievements of the Hindu state. 
It must be admitted that the despotism could occasionally 
lead to oppression, sometimes severe, even diabolical. Not 
to speak of the R^jatarahgini, N^gasena remarks in Milinda- 
Panha that some people have left the world at the 
tyranny of kings.” ^ The personal expenditure of princes, 
the heavy bill of the palace, the pomp and pageantry of the 
court, and frequent wars are likely to have told grievously 


The failure 
and success of 
the Hindu State. 


^ Milinda Pauha, II, 1, 6. See also IV, 22. 
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the poor peasant, artisan or 
The Hindu state sanctioned too many tolls and petty dues * 
and too much forced labour. It failed signally to reclaim the • 
tribes on the frontiers or in the centre of India. It fell a victim • 
to caste and deliberately refused to bring the lower classes 
into line with the rest of Hindu society or to encourage 
their higher life. It allied itself with priestcraft and con- • 
servatism and helped perpetuate the distinctions between 
man and man. Lastly, the Hindu state, parochial, short- * 
sighted and isolated from the rest of the world, failed to 
keep abreast of the times and to organise the resources 
of the country against successive foreign invasions. At • 
last in the thirteenth century it shipwrecked in the storms 
it was incapable of weathering. 

On the other hand, the Hindu state was generally * 
alive to some vital interests of the people. It encouraged • 
agriculture and looked after irrigation. It stepped in to 
save the consumer from exorbitant profiteering and allowed 
all classes of craftsmen to band together. It oared for • 
the means of communication and had no small share in 
promoting the homogeneity of culture throughout the 
country. The rulers often provided for the comforts of • 
travellers and sick people and showed unstinted generosity 
to the poor people. The Hindu courts favoured poets and • 
scholars and endowed academies and veritable universities 
which won the enthusiastic admiration of great Chinese 
scholars. The Hindu state succeeded in maintaining . 
conditions favourable to the rise of systems of philosophy 
which still command respect, religions which, in certain 
aspects, touch the sublimest heights, and a literature which 
ranks among the great literatures of the world. Sometimes • 
the state directly took the lead in moral and religious 
reform. Under A^oka and Kaniska it helped transform % 
the higher life of India and transmitted to the Far Bast a 
gospel which still warms and illumines its spiritual life. 
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B&lambha^tt-a gloss on'the Mitfiksarfi by Bfilambhatita, ed. Govind 
Das, Bibliotheca Indica Series. 
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Abhiseka, 331. See also 
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Achaemenides, 196. 

Acton, on Machiavelli, 390. 

Adhikarana, 297. 

Adhikaranalekhaka, 432. 

Adhikarika, 381, 415. 

Adhinayaka, 456. 

Adhipatya, 37. 

Adhiraja, 36, 403. 

Adhisthana, 297, 417. 

Adhistlaya, 189. 

Adhvaiyu, 33. 

Adhyaksa, 451. 

Adi Parana (Jaina), 391— 
94; Brahmanas in, 392; 
creation of Brahmanas in, 
509; conception of govern¬ 
ment in, 392; consecration 
in, 392-93; institutions of 
government in, 393-94. 


Adisimha, 402; and titles, 

■ 403. 

Aditya, 49. 

Adityasena, 292. 

AdityavardJiana, 343. 

Administration, development 
in the North, 500—^04; 
in Jatakas, of provinces, 
villages, etc., 146 sqq.; in 
Kalidasa, 313-14; in Kau- 
talya, 267 sqq.; in Maha- 
bharata, 91 sqq.; in Rig- 
veda, 28 sqq.; Mauryan, 
Chap. VIII; general, and 
of the capital, 183-—87, 
military, 188-89, pre- 
Mauryan, Chap. YII; of 
Guptas, 284 sqq., 292 sqq., 
after Gupta Empire, 306 
sqq.; of Vijayanagai*a, 
470; under Andhras, 222, 
224; under Afoka, general, 
206 sqq.; under Kusans, 
229; under satraps, 227- 
28; administrative mach¬ 
inery, of 8th to 16th cen¬ 
turies, in Almora, 409-10, 
in Deccan, 410, 414-16, 
in Gujarat, 414, in Maga- 
dha, 405—408, in Marwar, 
Bundelkhand B a s t a r, 
Chattisgadh, M a 1 w a, 
410-11, in Orissa, 408- 
409, in Sindh, 401; of 
11th and 12th centuries, 
material for the study of, 
442, in Bengal and East 
Bengal, 460-^2, in Kama- 
rupa, 452-53, in Kanauja, 
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^^^^^447—50, in Malwa and 
Central India, 453, in 
Orissa, 462, in Western 
India, South and Deccan, 
462—68; similarity of and 
its causes in various states 
after Harsa, 386-87; ad¬ 
ministrative system of the 
Maratlias, 471 sqq.; of the 
7th century, 365 sqq., 
material for study of, 343; 
in Kashmir and Chamba, 
Chap. XV. See also Gov¬ 
ernment, King, State, 
J ustice. 

Aediles, 186. 

Aelian, on munificence of 
Indian kings, 181-82; on 
presents to kings, 191. 

Africa, relations between the 
whites and the blacks in 
South, 20. 

Aiggamahesi, 119. 

Agni, 19, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 39, 43. 

Agni Purana, 281, 330—34; 
ambassadors and their 
classes in, 334; feudatories 
in, 333-34; foreign affairs 
in, 334; king and his 
qualities and duties in, 

330- 31; law and judicial 
administration in, 333; 
local government in, 332; 
ministers and officers in, 

331- 32; princes and their 
education in, 331; revenue 
in^ 333; state in, 330. 

A^gnivarman, 311. 

Aigrahara, 366, 423; code of, 
285 Til. 

Agraharika, 42. 

Apiculture, and agricultur¬ 
ists under Mauryas, 189— 
91; and emigration, etc., 
in Kautalya, 263-64; en- 


j couraged by the Hindu 
State, 513; making the 
village unit of society, 8; 
predominance of, in India, 
6-7. 

Ahala, 95. 

Ahara, as an administrative 
division, 297, 383. 

Aindra Mahabhiseka, 48, 49, 
50. 

Aindra Santi, 331. 
Alin-i-Akbarf, 472, 480. 
Aiitareya Brahmana, An- 
dhras mentioned in, 221; 
rise of kingship in, 25-26. 
See Vedic Literature. 

Aja, 310. 

Ajatas'atru, 47, 160, 163, 

164. 

A^jitamana, 402, 403. 
Ajivaka(s), 216. 

Ajnadapaka, 295. 

Aijnapati, 383. 

Akbar, 478, 480; on social 
^ reform, 482. 

Aikranda, 255. 

Akrandasara, 255. 

Aksavapa, as a Eatnin, 44. 
Aksapatalika, 300, 367, 438. 
Aksai&li, 417. 

AP-Idrisi, and his writ- 
ings,399. 

A\r-Masudi, and his ac¬ 
counts, 399, 401. 

AP-Utbi, 446. 

Ala-ud-din Khilji, 469. 
Alberuni, and his accounts, 
442 sqq.; caste in, 442-43; 
law and justice in, 443-44; 
on kings enforcing caste 
rules, 510; ordeals in, 

444- 45; punishments in, 

445- 46; Sfidras and their 
disabilities, 446, 508. 

Alexander, and India, 492; 
Brahmanas put to death 






misr^iy 
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172; invasion of, 166; 
political arrang'ements of, 
173_75; 168, 171, 176, 
177. 

Amatya, 112, 223, (or 

Amacca) 227; 303, 304, 
305, 438, 462. 

Amazons, in harem, in Kan- 
talya, 267. 

Ambassador(8), in A g- n i 
Pnr&na, classes and duties 
of, 334; in Bhasa, 318; in 
Kautalya. grades of, 270; 
in Mahabharata, 92; in 
Mann, 242; in Ramayana, 
112; in Somadeva, 397; in 
Tiruvalluvar, 279; mes¬ 
sengers and their classes 
in Magadha, in 8th to 
10th centuries, 405-406. 
Ambhi, 168, 174. 

America, relations between 
the whites and the blacks 
in southern states of, 20. 
Amitagati Sdri, and his 
works, 460. 

Amritaprabha, 422. 
Amrita^akti, 341. 
Amusements, gambling, 
etu., regulation of, in 
Kautalya, 261. 

Anand Kaul, 435. 

Ananfa, 429. 

Anarchy, horrors of, in 
Ramayana, 113. See Na¬ 
ture, state of. 

Andhakavrisni (oligarchy), 

102 . 

Andhra(s), as a power, 221— 
24; 194, 600. 

Ahga(s), 69, 249. 

Angiras, 326, 328. 

Anglican Church, 10. 
Anglo-French struggles in 
South India, 470; Anglo- 
Saxon institutions influ¬ 



enced / by Norman con¬ 
quest, 490. 

Anon, culture of, resembling 
pre-Aryan culture, 489. 

Antamahap^la, 195. 

Antapala, 271. 

Antarvasika, 272. 

Apaddharma, in Mahabhi- 
rata, 99-100. 

Apastamba, 58, 59, 60, 74; 
local government, revenue 
and law in, 71—73. 

Arabs, Conquest of Sindh 
and account of the country 
by, 398—402, 441. 

Araksika(s), officers, 307. 

Arbudi, 36. 

.Arcadius, 497. 

Ardha^Magadhi, 116* 

Arhantas, 116. 

Arhatas, 376. 

Ari, 255. 

Arimitra, 255. 

Arimitramitra, 255. 

Aristocracy, in Greek ac¬ 
counts, 170-71; in Roman 
and Hindu Empires, 497; 
of warriors in Mahabha¬ 
rata, 84. See also Ruling 
class. 

Arjuna, 82, 86, 92, 96. 

Army, and defence in Kau¬ 
talya, 276; and defence in 
the 7th century, 372; in 
Tatakas, 151. 

Arnold, on Rigveda, 17. 

Arrian, 167 on aristocracy 
in India, 170; on Indian 
castes, 179, 180; on 

Indian territory, 173; on 
revenue, 191; on succes¬ 
sion, 183; on tribute, 192. 
See also Greek accounts. 

Artaxerxes Ochus. 196. 

Artha^astra(8), 215. 236, 

301, 332, 456, 457, 500, 
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d 08 ; Barliaspatya, 279-80; 
Kaiitili,ya, 250-—77; Kural 
compared to, 278-79 ; na¬ 
ture, date and autliorsliip 
of, 250—52. See also 
Kautiliya Artha^astra. 

Artisans, exempted from 

^ taxes, 192; in Mahabha- 
rata, 95. 

Aryadeva, 281. 

Aryapi^una, 314. 

Ary a Sura, 281, 281 n. 

Asandi, 354. 

Afoka, 13, 115, 116, 169, 

189, 215, 216, 218, 220, 

373, 430, 502, 506, 510, 

513; and religion, 202— 

205: as prince, 193; end 
of, 214; government of the 
kingdom of, 206—13; 
liberalising and humani¬ 
tarian elements of bis 
ethics, 199-200; paternal 
view of government, 196- 
97; reforms of, 202; reve¬ 
nue of, 213-14. 

A^rama, in JS,takas, 121- 

22 . 

A^ramadbarma, 61. 

Assembly, in clan oligar¬ 
chies, 157-58: in Epics, 

. 94; in latest Vedic litera¬ 
ture, 55; in Rigveda, 30- 
31: Tfational Assembly, 
500; nature and work, 
etc., of, in later Tedic 
literature, 40—43. See 
also Council. 

Assyrian Empire, local gov¬ 
ernment in, 495. 

Astakula, council of eight, 

J60. 

AstakulAdhikarana, 297. 

Astapradhtoa, council of 

^ eight, 471. 

Astavakra, 91, 


Astynomi, officers, 186. 

Asuras, 25, 27, 107. See 
Kaksasa. 

A^vaghosa, and his writ¬ 
ings, 233-34; Arya Sura 
identified with, 281 n.; 
on founding of city and 
city-states, 491. 

A^valayana Srauta Sutra, 
59, 77. 

A^vamedba (sacrifice), 49, 
59, 60, 90,222, 283, 283 n, 
289,306,348. 

A^vin, 21. 

Atavika(s) (officer), 271. 

Athaiwaveda, nature of, 33; 
on Sabha and Samiti, 
31 n.; speaking of Itibasa- 
Purana, 328. See also 
Veda and Vedic Litera¬ 
ture. 

Athenian type of republics 
in India, 499. 

Atibala, 393. 

Atri, 17 n, 

Atri, (Smriti writer), 326, 
327-28. 

Attapatibhaga, 434. 

Atthakatha, 158, 160. 

Aurafigzeb, conquest of, in 
South India, 470; Mug¬ 
hal Empire and death of, 
489. 

Autonomy, and principles of 
Hindu government, 504, 
505: and Smritis, 238-39; 
in Baudhayana, 69-70; in 
Manu, 240i-41; in Muslim 
age, 471, 474, 475, 479, 
485; in third and fourth 
centuries, 232; in seventh 
century. 346; tinder An- 
dhras, 222; under Afoka, 
194; under Greek satraps, 
174; under Guptas, 286, 
'287; under Maury as, 197 y 



tKDEX 



tween Mauryas and Gujjr 
tas, 259. 

Avadana(s), 341. See also 
Buddhist literature. 

Avadha (Oudh), 104. 

Avalokite^vara, 364, 361. 

Avantisundari Katha, 339 n. 

Avantivarman, 420, 427, 431. 

Avimaraka, 319. 

Ayodhya, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
108; description of, in the 
Eamayana, 112-13. 

Ayogava, 53, 392. 

Ayukta, 297. 

Ayuktaka, 366, 383. 

Ayuktapurusa, 300. 

Azes, and his titles, 229. 


Babur, fourider of the 
Miighal Empire, 489. 

Babylon, culture of, resem¬ 
bling Pre-Aryan culture, 
489. 

Babylonian Empire, local 
government in,^ 495. 

Bactrian Greeks, in Afghan¬ 
istan and the Punjab, 225. 

Baghdad, administration of, 
influencing Muslim admin¬ 
istration, 480. 

Bahudantiputra, 252 n ; on 
qualification of ministers, 

269. 

Bakhtiyar Khilji, lieutenant 
of Mohammad Ghori, 441. 

Baladeva, a hero of the 
Harivam^a, 103. 

Baladhikrita (military offi¬ 
cer), 294. 

Baladhyaksa (military offi¬ 
cer), 294. 

Balance of Power, idea of, 
in Kautalya, 256. 

Balhika, 86, 


Balhara, as king of kings in 
Muslim accounts, 399-400. 

Bali, 55. 

Balin, 318. 

Ballalasena (writer), 461. 

Banabhatta, 257 7^, 340 n, 

. 343, 345, 347, 348, 349, 

350, 351, 352, 353, 354, 

356, 357, 360, 363, 365, 

368, 369, 371, 372, 373, 

375, 376, e380, 385,395; 

Bhasa mentioned by, 317. 

Baiiavasi, 416. 

Bandliuvarman, 305. 

Bara Bhuhyas, twelve land¬ 
holders in Bengal, 474-75. 

Barbara's), 80. 

Barbhais, Council of twelve 
brothers, 471. 

Bardesanes, on Brahmanas’ 
exemption fium paying 
taxes 192 

Basadh’Seals, 291, 294, 295, 
295 n, 305. 

Basileos Basileon Megalon, 
Azes styled as, 229. 

Battlefield, ethics of the, in 
Mahabharata, 100-101. 
See also War. 

Baudhayana, 58, 60, 61; 
law, justice, revenue, war, 
etc., in, 68—70. 

Bengal, and East Bengal, 
administration of, in ele¬ 
venth and twelfth cen¬ 
turies, 450—52. 

Bevan, on Greek influence 
on India, 175. 

Bhagabhogakara, and its 
meaning, 448. 

Bhagadugha, as a Batnin, 
44. 

Bhagvan Lai Indraji, on 
Maury an era, 178 n. 

Bhandagaradhikrita (officer). 
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— "^I^A^agarika (officer), in 
143, 162; under 
Andhras, 223. 

Bhandarkar, D. R., on A4ok 
an history and inscrip¬ 
tions, 194, 201, 206, 209; 
on political history after 
Harsa, 386; on Subandhu, 
340. 

Bhandarkar, R. G., on date 
of Kautalya, 251; on date 
of Smritis, 237. 

Bhandi,’360, 363, 366. 
BharadvUja, 17 n. 
Bharadvaja, 262 n; on qua¬ 
lifications of ministers, 269 
Bharata, 49,^ 106, 107. 
Bharata (Jaina king), 392, 
394; creating Brahmanas, 
609. 

Bharata (Rama’s brother), 
108, 109, 112, 136, 137. 
Bharata (Kuru), 77. 

Bharata or Bharatavarsa, 81, 
219. 

Bharatamafijari, 436. 

Bharavi, 389; date of and 
political matter in, 339. 
Bhartrihari, 340, 381. 
Bhartriharinirveda, 391. 
Bhasa, 315; date of, 317- 
18; works of and political 
conditions in, 318—20. 
BhSskaracarya, 465. 

Bhata(s) (officer), 299, 307, 
308, 383, 418, 439, 541; 
and meaning of, 302. 
Bhata^vapati (officer), 294. 
Bhatta N’arayana, 381. 
Bhattaraka, as title, 291-92. 
Bhattarika (title), 351. 
Bhattikavya, 381. 

Bhavabhfiiti, and his works, 
388-89. 

Bhavisattakaha, political 
matter in, 4^. 


§L 


Bhirna, 82, 85, 86, 90, 820, 
383. 

Bhimasena (king), 469. 
Bhisma, 80, 90, 93, 95, 99, 
102 . 

Bhogagama, 141. 

Bhogapati (ofiScer), 296, 439, 
502. 

Bhogika(8) (officer), 289, 
296, 303, 304, 305, 381, 
382, 383, 414, 439. 
Bhogikapala (officer), 382. 
Bhoja, 413, 459; on Kali¬ 
dasa, 309; works of, 457. 
Bhojadeva, 404. 

Bhnkti (administrative divi¬ 
sion.), and administration 
of, under Guptas, 296-97; 
366 n, 417, 461. 

BhOmaka Ksak^rata, 226. 
BhOmichidra NySya, and 
meaning of, 300-301; in 
South India, 468. 

BhOpati, 310. 

BhtJta (a tax), and meanini; 
of, 302. 

Bilhana. See Vidyapati B. 
Bimbisara, 162, 163. 
Bindusara, and his reign, 
192-93. 

Bloch, on Ghatotkaca, 282n. 
Bloomfield, on Vidatha, 31. 
Bodhi tree, uprooted, 375. 
Bodhisatta. 121, 128, 129, 
131, 132, 133, 134, 136, 
139, 150. See also Buddha. 
Brahma, 63, 121. 

Brahma Parana, 337. 
Brahmadatta, 122, 128, 131, 
139, 142. 

Brahman, 329. 443. 506. 
Brahmana(s) (caste), 13, 23, 
29, 47, 51, 52, 53, 64, 59, 
60, 62, 63, 64, 66, 68, 69, 
70, 72, 74, 80. 82, 89, 91, 
93, 96, 97, 105, 108, 110, 








192, 196, 216, 220, 226, 

327, 328, 331, 332, 333, 

341. 359, 371, 376, 444, 

446, 446, 448, 460; aad 

Hindu State, 508, 509; 
and Jaina Bralimanas, in 
Adi Purana, 392; and 
ordeals, in Brihaspati, 
326; as a Eatnin, 44; as 
grantees, 290, 292; as 

judges, 325; as ministers 
and buffoons, 391; as 
rulers 353-64; as rul¬ 
ers in Alberuni, 442-43; 
as rulers, in Jatakas, 123; 
averse to ecclesiastioism, 
10; importance of, 12; in 
Bhasa, 320; in Brihaspati, 
326; in Jatakas, 118, 119, 
120, 121, 122, 123, 126, 
127, 129, 133, 134, 139, 
140, 142; in Kashmii', 419, 
420, 422, 424, 425, 429; 
in Kathasaritsagara, 459, 
460; in Manu, 239, 240, 
244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 
249, 258; in Moksapari- 
sad, 377; in Narada, 323; 
in Puranas, 336, 337, 338; 
in Somadeva, 397, 398; 
influence of, in Eamayaiaa, 
105; Kings of Gandnara, 
285; literary productions 
of, 114; origin and supre¬ 
macy, etc., of, in later 
Vedic literature, 35; tak¬ 
ing part in administra¬ 
tion, 453, 454; without 
organisation, etc., 10-11. 
See also Caste. 

Brahmana(s) (scriptures), 
57, 79, 89, 253, 329 n, 
499; names, etc., of earli¬ 
er, 34. See also Vedic 
literature. 


13ialimanaspati, 29. 

‘ iiraiiinarsiaesa, 114. 

Brahmavaivarta Purana, 

aa7. 

Brihadarany aka U pani§ad, 
on Bharma, 506. See also 
Upanisad and Vedic liter- 

Brihaddevata, 76-77, 77, 86. 

Brihaddliarnia U papurana, 
government and society 
in, 367-68. 

Brihadratha, 216. 

Brihannaradiya XJpapura^a, 
caste and dharma in, 368. 

Brihaspati (god), 43, 60, 

*612. 

lirihaspati (Smriti-writer), 

237, 252 n, 322, 327, 369, 
379; Artha^astra of, 279- 
80; date of, 323; number 
of councillors in, 268; on 
administration, justice, or¬ 
deals, etc., 323—^26; on 
Manu, 239. 

Brihatkatha, 459. 

British Government, Baj- 
putana under, 476. See 
also English East India 
Company. 

Buddha, Gautama, 114, 116, 
116, 149, 157, 158, 169, 

160, 162, 201, 204, 377; 

on claims of birth, 120; 

precepts of, to Vajjians, 
161; stories of his previ¬ 
ous births, 116. 

Buddhacarita, 233, 234. 

I Buddhaghosa, 116; on coin- 
I age, etc., in Gupta age, 

I 287 

I Buddhagupta, 297. 

I Buddharaja, 381. 

I Buddhaiasa, 382. 

' Buddhism, 116, 164, 193; 

I affecting the Brahmana 
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position, 13; affecting 
caste, 234; idea of Dhar- 

• ^ ina in, 507; influenced 
by Greek iflought, 490; 
Mahayana B., 374. 

Buddliist(8), 114, 115, 120, 
163; in Moksaparisad, 
377; persecuted, 216, 373. 

Buddhist, Assembly, 345, 
375, 376; council, 115, 
231; celebrations, 374-75. 

Buddhist literature, 114 sqq., 
154, 156, 158, 160, 281; 

: list of states in, 154-55. 

Buddhist samgha, 158, 203; 
Asoka’s attitude towards, 
203-204; nature of, and 
other organisations, 10. 

Buddhist Social * Theory, 
compared to Brahmanical, 
118. 

Buddhist Viharas, 292, 422. 

Buhler, on date of Manu- 
smriti, 237; on Dharma 
Sutras, 58; on Mauryan 
era, 178 n; on meaning of 
Bhflmichidra Nyaya, 300- 
301; on meaning of 
XJdranga, 301. 

Bundeloh ki Vam^avali, 
488 n. 

Bury, on Byzantine Empire, 
497. 

Byzantine Empire and the 
Hindu Empire, 497-98. 

Cairo, administration of, 
influencing Muslim ad¬ 
ministration, 480. 

Caityas, 161, 204. 

Cakravarman, 420. 

Cakravartin, 290, 364, 394, 
404. 

Cambyses, 495. 

Camupa, 294, 296. 


Canakya, 250, 261. See 
Kautalya. 

Canakya (minister), 390. 

Canakya Sutra, 281 n, 457- 
58. 

Candabardai, 477. 

Candala, in Jatakas, 119, 
120,144; maiden in Sudra- 
ka’s court, 362. 

Candragupta, 189, 193, 193^, 
206, 390, 391; acces¬ 

sion and conquests of, 
177-78; capital of, 184; 
dominions, etc., of, 282; 
C. I, 285 n; C. II, 301, 
304; dominions, etc., qf, 
C. II, 283. 

Candrapida, 352, 363; con¬ 
secration of, and of his 
consort, 361—63; educa¬ 
tion of, 363-64. 

Candraprabha Suri, 396. 

Capital, administration of, 
under Mauryas, 184—87; 
in Bhasa, 320; in Maha- 
bharata, 91; in Bama- 
yana, 112-13; of Harsa, 
354, 367; of Kaniska, 

230-31; of Kharavela, 
219-20; of Menander, 225; 
of Sindh, 401. See Cities. 

Carakas, 228. 

Carana, 59, 62. 

Carudatta (book), 315, 318. 

Carudatta (person), 316, 
317. 

Cas^na, 228. 

Caste, and the Hindu State, 
508—10; as influencing 
form of government, 7-8; 
as influencing Hindu poli¬ 
tical life, 11-13; attack 
on, by A^vaghosa, 234; 
in Alberuni, 442-43; in 
Alberuni, as affecting 
punishments, 445-46; in 
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Airi, 327; in Baudhayana, 
69-70; in Brihaspati, 324; 
in Gautama, 62—64, 66- 
67; in Jatakas, 118—21; 
in later Vedic literature, 
34—36; in latest Vedic 
literature, 47 ; in Maha- 
bharata, 79—81; in Manu, 
239-40; in Manu, 
as affecting rules of 
punishment, 245-46; in 
Narada, 323; in Rama- 
yana, 106-106; in Rigveda, 
19 sqq.; in Sutras, 61; in 
TJpapuranas, 337-38; in 
Visnu, 248; in Visnu 
Pur ana, 335; intercaste 
marriage, etc., in Kash¬ 
mir, 419-20; seven castes 
of India mentioned by 
Megasthenes, 178—81. 

Catas, 299, 307, 308, 366, 
383, 418, 439, 451; and 
meaning of, 302. 

Catuhsatika, 281. 

Caurasi, 476. 

Cauroddharanika (an offi¬ 
cer), 299, 406, 438, 461. 

Censors, under A4aka, 201- 

202 . 

Census, carried out by 
Kharavela, 219; carried 
out by Maury as, 185-86. 

Ceylon, king of, as vassal, 
290. 

Chach, usurping his master’s 
throne, 401. 

Chach Nama, and its con¬ 
tents, 400, 401. 

Chamba, administrative ma¬ 
chinery of, 437-38; ad¬ 
ministrative i^stem in. 
Chap. XV; fiscal system 
of, 439; local government 
in, 439; political condi¬ 
tion in, 436 sqq.; R&jas 
68 


of, bestowing right to weai' 
sacred thread, 609-510. 

Charpentier, on date of 
Vi^akhadatta, 398 n\ on 
Uttaradhyayana Sdtra, 
320. 

China, diplomatic relations 
with, 229; village of 
China, Indo-China and 
Siam compared to Ancient 
Indian village, 611. 

Chittarajadeva, 462. 

Cholas, administration of, 
as ancestor of present 
Madras administration, 
470. 

Church, Anglican, 10; Bud¬ 
dhist, 231 (see also Bud¬ 
dhist Samgha); Roman 
Catholic, 10. 

Cinas, 80. 

Cintamani, 340. 

Cities, in Jatakas, 147-48. 
See also Capital. 

Clan-oligarchy. See Oli¬ 
garchy. 

Coin, 284, 322, 343, 386, as 
source of the history of the 
Gupta age, 285; different 
divisions of coin standard, 
277 n; nature, etc., of 
coinage in Gupta age, 
277 

Cole, on guilds, 8-9. 

Colour, as basis of Caste, 
20-21. See also Varna. 

Commerce, regulation of, by 
the state, in Kautalya, 
264—66. 

Communication, means of, 
under the Mauryas, 189. 

Confederation, Andhra Em¬ 
pire as, 222; Gupta Em¬ 
pire as, 286; of clan- 
oligarchies, 160-61; of 
tribes in Greek accounts, 
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-^172-73; confederacy of 
princes, 344. See also 
V'ajjians. 

Consecration, and accom¬ 

panying ceremonies in 
Agni Parana, 331; in Adi 
Parana, 392-93 ; in Garuda 
Parana, 337; in Jatakas, 
133—35; in Kalinga, 219 ; 
in later Vedic literatare, 
39-40; in Mahabharata, 
89-90; in Eamayana, 110; 
in seventh centary, 361— 
63; of a feadatory in 
Kadambari, 352-53; of 
feudatories under the 
Guptas, 288-89. See also 
Coronation. 

Coraghataka (police officer), 
in Jatakas, 144. 

Coronation, anniversary of, 
212; in Eamayana, 110. 
See also Consecration. 

Corporation. See Guild. 

Council, advisory council of 
a district, under the 
Guptas, 297; deliberative 
council, in Kalidasa, 312; 
in Kautalya, 268; of eight, 
160, 471; of twelve, 471. 
See also Assembly and 
Astapradhana. 

Couirt, and its festivities and 
etiquette in the seventh 
century, 356-57; classes 
of, in Brihaspati, 323; 
court festivals, 183, 191; 
court proceedings, in Al- 
beruni, 443-44; Hindu 
court as mtron of poets 
and scholars, etc., in 
Kautalya, 272; court pro¬ 
ceedings, etc., in Mric- 
chakatika, 316-17; gener- 
oaity of, under the Gup¬ 
tas, 285 n; in Dandin, 


340; in Epics, 94; in 
Jatakas, 145; in Kalidasa, 
314; in Manu, 247; in 
Merutuhgacarya, 458-69; 
in Eajputana, 476; kinds 
of, in Kautalya, 274; of 
Harsa, 355; of Har§a of 
Kashmir, 427-28; of Sam- 
dhimat, 421. 

Crete, culture of, resembling 
pre-Aryan culture, 489. 

Criminal Intelligence De¬ 
partment of India, 275. 
See Spies. 

Cunningham, on Moga, 225; 
on Yaudheyas, ^7 n. 

Curtius, 167 n; his descrip¬ 
tion of Indian potentates, 
182-83; on Alexander’s 
arrangements, 174; on In¬ 
dian governments, 171; 
on Indian kings, 181. 

Custom, as a check on des¬ 
potism, 506; force of, 238- 
39; in Agni Parana, as a 
source of law, 333; in Bri¬ 
haspati, custom and royal 
edicts, 324; in Brihaspati, 
when opposed to religion, 
280; in Manu, 268; in 
Manu, as a source of law, 
240-41; in Eajputana, as 
a force, 477. 

Cyrus, 495. 


Dadanayago (an ojBicer), 231. 
Dadda, 382. 

Daddadevi, 403. 

Dahlmann, J., on the com¬ 
position of the Mahabha¬ 
rata, 78. 

Daityas, 99. 

Daivaputra, 233.. 

Daksa (Smriti-writer), 327, 
328. 
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^aksina, ia Rigveda, 20. 
Damayanti, 86, 93. 

Danda, a meaning’ of, ZUo, 
in Manu, 241. 

Dandavasika (an officer), 438. 
Dandanayaka, and variations 
of the term, 295, 451. 
Dandaniti, 312. 

Dandapala, 271. 
Dandapa^adhikarana, 295. 
Dandapa^ika, 299, 405, 451. 
Danda^akti, 405. 

Dandika, 299, 438. 
Dan^imaliadevi, and her 
titles, 468. 

Dandinj 252 date of aad 
political conditions in, 
339-40. 

Danish tax in England, com¬ 
pared to Tumskadanda, 
448. 

Darius, 165, 166, 495 , 496; 
Herodotus on, 493; in¬ 
scription of, 196. 

Dar^ana (system of philo¬ 
sophy), 238. 
Daiagramadhipati, 332. 
Da4akumaracarita, 339. 
Da4aparadhah, and its mean¬ 
ing, 303; in Chamha, 436. 
Daiapura, 304. 

Daiaratha, 105, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 111, 112, 136, 
311. ^ 

Da4aratha (Maurya), 206, 
216. 

Dasyu(s), 20, 97; hostility 
towards, 21 ^ 

Dattadevij 283 n.. ^ 

Dauhsadhanika (poHce-offi- 

cer)i 366. ^ 

Dauhsadhasadhanika (police- 

officer), 405. 

Dauhsadhika, 451. 
Dauvarika (door-keeper), 

272 , 


Deccan, administration of, 
414 sqq; administrative 
machinery in, 462 sqq; 
geography of, 5-6; in the 
seventh century, 381-84; 
titles of king, etc., in, 
291. See also South. 

Democracy, difficulty of, in 
Ancient India, 500; in 
Greek accounts, 170, 171. 
See also People and Popu¬ 
lar element. 

Departments, of administra¬ 
tion in Kautalya, 270-71. 

De^adharma, defined hy 
Sukra, 506. 

Devadatta, 149. 

Devagupta, 344 n. 

Devaka, 80. 

Devala, composition of, 327 iv. 

Devaniimpriya, 196, .196, 
197, 199, 205, 206, 206 r^. 

Devapi, 76, 86. 

Devas, 25. 

Dhamma, 140, 201, 202, 
208, 213; Anoka’s idea of, 
198-99, 200, 202-203, 204. 

Dhanapala (writer), 462. 

Dhanya, and its meaning, 
302. 

Dhanyavisnu, 293. 

Dharma, 238, 239, 327, 338, 
505; definition of, 506- 
507; idea of, in latest 
Vedic literature, 56; in 
Bhfisa, 319; sources of, in 
Tajnavalkya, 249-50. See 
also Law. 

Dharma Sastra(s), 23, 58, 
61, 62, 78, 114, 248, 249, 
250, 253, 277, 301, 332, 
336, 379, 387, 388, 393, 
412, 436, 456, 500, 508; 
later, Chap: XII; of 
Manu, 239. See also 
Smriti, 
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Dhannainahamatras, 416. 

Dharmamaliarajas, 416. 

Dharmapala, 466. 

Dharmapaladeva, 403, 406. 

Dharmapariksa, 460. 

Dhritarastra, 80, 84, 86, 87, 
8’8, 89,’ *92, 93, 100. 

Dhnivadliikarana, 299. 

Dhruvasena, 307, 348. 

Didda, 429. 

Diderot, on Machiavelli, 

100 . 

Dij^fyijaya, 49, 83, 90, 348, 
352, 362, 363, 394, 421, 
427, 478, 604. 

Diksita, 47. 

Dilipa, 311, 830. 

Diplomacy, in Brihaspati, 
280; in Kantalya, 26o-66; 
in Mah^bharata, 98, 99; 
in PnrSnas, 337; in 
seyenth century, 351-52; 
in Tiruvallnvar, 279; of 
Bindus&ra, 193. 

Diocletion, effect of his po¬ 
licy, 497. 

Diodor s, 167 ti, 169; de¬ 
scription of Patala by, 
169; on agricultnral land, 
190; on Indian castes, 179; 
on Indian g'oveminents, 
171. 

Divira(s), 300, 432. 

Divirapati, 383. 

Divorce, in Kantalya, 260. 

DivyS,vad&na, 214. 

Doma, 420. 

DonaniS.paka, (an officer), 
in J&takas, 143. 

Dovfirika (an officer), in 
latakas, 144. 

Dramila, Kantalya called, 
252 n. 


Dran^ika, 298, 307, 367. 

Drona, 90, 93. 

Dronasimha (Mahara j a), 

288. 

Drupada, 92. 

Dnrgapala (an officer), 271. 

Dnrvodhana, 82, 83, 85, 87, 
319, 338. 

Dusyanta, 314, 315. 

Duta(s), 44, 213. See also 
Prahita, Spies, and Mes- 
seng*er. 

Diltaka, 296, 303, 304, 305, 
308, 366, 383, 406 , 412, 
468. 

Dutavakyam, sovereignty in, 
319. 

Dutta, M. N., on Xaman- 
daka^s Nitis^ra, 281 n. 

Dvairajya, 259. 

Dvarapati, 431. 

Dviia(s), 64, 71, 446. See 
also Brahmana (caste), 
and Vipra. 


Education, and court pat¬ 
ronage in Mugbal Em¬ 
pire, 481—83; of princes 
in Agni Purftna, 331; in 
A^vaghosa, 234; in KaliA- 
ga, 219; in Kautalya, 
268 n ; in Paficatantra, 
341; in Persia, 494—95; 
in seventh century, 363- 
64; of princes, etc., at 
Taksa^ila, 123—^25; of sub- 
jeots, as king’s duty, in 
Srimad Bhagavata, 338. 

compared to India, 
184; extension of Bindu- 
sara’s diplomacy to, 193. 

Ekadhirdja, 290. 

Ekaraja, in Vedic litera¬ 
ture, 37. 

Ekbatana, 181. 



Et^tion, etc., in later 
Vedic literature, 38-39; 
in Mahabliarata, 87. 

Emperor, pomp and glory of, 
in the seventh century, 
365-56; titles of, 290—92. 
See King. 

Epics, Chap. V, 114, 115, 
151, 154, 253, 364, 388, 
500; Brihaddevata, 76-77; 
Mahabharata, 77—103; 
Eamayana, 103—;-113. 

Espionage. See spies. 

Europe, compared to India, 
10-11; federation in mod¬ 
ern Europe and India, 
504; Mediaeval Europe and 
guilds, 8-9; Mediaeval Eu¬ 
rope compared to India, 
259; modem Europe com¬ 
pared to Ancient India in 
espionage, 275. 

Excise polioV, in Kaiitalya, 
261-62. 

Executive, in clan-oligar¬ 
chies, 159. See also Ad¬ 
ministration. 


Factories, accounts kept of, 
in Kautalya, 271; state 
factories in Kautalya, 
263; state of, in MahS,bha- 
rata, 95; state of, in 
Megasthenes, 181. 

FaHan, as a source of the 
history of Gupta age, 284; 
general observations of, 
on government, 284-85; 
on hospitals, etc.. 285. 

Famine relief, in Kautalya, 
264. 

Federal-feudal, character of 
Hindu Polity corroborat¬ 
ed by the Arabs, 400; con¬ 
ditions obtaining in India, 


226; idea in Bhasa, 320. 
See also Feudal-federal. 

Federal-feudalism in An¬ 
cient India, 233; in 
Gupta Empire, 502; in 
Jaina works, 395; in 
Ksemendra, ^ 436; in 
Mauiyan Empire, 501; in 
Persian organisation, 496; 
in Sindh, 346; in Sukra- 
niti, 487; the Muslim nile 
and, 488-89. ^ See also 
Feudal-federalism. 

Federalism, in modern Eu¬ 
rope and India, 504. 

Feudal, administration after 
the Mauiyas, 307-308; 
conditions^ after^ Harsa, 
386; conditions in Kash¬ 
mir, 421; elements in the 
state in Mahabharata, 81 

sqq- 

Feudal tendency, in Tata- 
kas, 152; in Kalidasa, 310; 
in later Vedic literature, 
37; in Mahabharata, 94- 
95; in Eigveda, 31-32. 
See also Feudalism. 

Feudal-federal, empire, 282; 
organisation under the 
Guptas, 285-86; stmcture 
in Vijayanagara, 470; sys¬ 
tem in Bengal, 452. 

Feudal-federalism, in the 
Punjab, 474. ^ See also 
Federal-feudalism. 

Feudalism, after the Maur- 
yas, 216-17; in Adi 
Purana and other Jaina 
works, 394-95; in Arab 
accounts, 399-400; in in¬ 
terregnum between Maur- 
yas and Guptas. 259; in 
Kanauja, 499; in KathS- 
kosa, 461; in Ko4ala, 162; 
in Mediseval Europe and 
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504; in Padma- 
< 3 ^npta, 458; in Eajpiitana 
and Central India, 479; 
in Siihandlin, 340; in 
8th—lOth centuries, 402- 
403; under the Andhras, 
223; under the Guptas, 
285-86; 290. 

Feudatories, ancestors of 
Harsa as, 343-44; and their 
relations with the Suzer¬ 
ain, in Asrni Purana, 333- 
34; in Mahabharata, 83- 
84; in TTasrananda and 
Batnavali, 380; in seventh 
centurv, 350-51, 352-53; 
and titles, etc., after the 
Guptas, 307; in Chamba, 
436-37; in 8th—10th cen¬ 
turies. 414, 415-16; under 
the Andhras, 2^; as a 
check on despotism, 507; 
as higrh ofldcers, 54; as offi. 
cers in the seventh cen¬ 
tury, 366; change in the 
status of, in seventh cen¬ 
tury, 353: conservation of, 
in seventh centurv, 352- 
53; provernment of, 303- 
304; government of the 
estates of, in Somadeva, 
396: in Arab accounts, 
400, 401; in Hindu Em¬ 
pires, 504; in Jaina works, 
392, 393. 394-95: in Kali¬ 
dasa, 310, 312; in Kama- 
rupa, 453, 455; in Kash¬ 
mir, 421: in Kautalya, 
257: in Rajpiitania, 475- 
76: in Eamavana, 106-107; 
in Sukra, 487; in 7th cen¬ 
turv A.D., 346, 347, 348, 
349, 350; in 8th—10th 
centuries, in Mag'adha, 
406, 407, 408; making 

grants in 8th—10th cen- 
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turies, 412-13; 
grades, conservation of, 
under the Guptas, 288— 
90; titles of, in 7th cen¬ 
tury, in Deccan, 
381-^4; titles of, their 
consorts in 7th century, 
351; titles and grants, 
etc., of, in Orissa, 452; 
titles, rank, etc., of, in 
Deccan and Western and 
South Indian , 462 sqq.; 
tribute from, in Kautalya, 
277; in seventh century, 
369; under the Guptas, 
303 ; under the SuAgas, 

I 217, 356, 363. See also 
Vassals. 

Finance, Emergency, in 
Mahabharata, 97. See Re¬ 
venue. 

Fiscal policy, etc. See Re¬ 
venue. 

; Fleet, on Gupta era, 282 /^.; 

i on Kautiliya Artha4astra, 
251; on meaning of Catas 
and Bhatas, 302; on 
meaning of Pancamaha- 
^abda, 384; on meaning 
of XJdrahga, 301. 

Fomign policy, and affairs 
in Agni Purana, 334; in 
Jatakas, 151-52; in Kau¬ 
talya, 254 sqq.; in Maha¬ 
bharata, 98—100; in 
Manu, Visnu, Tajna- 
valkya, 258; in Tinival- 
luvar, 279. 

France, nobility of mediseval 
France compared to 
that of Chamba, 437. 

Gahapati,^ 120. 

Gamabhojaka, and his func¬ 
tions, etc., in Jatakas, 
146-47. 
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GFana(8), 103, 156. See ako 
Oligarchy. 

Gangaridai (or Gandaritai), 
kings of the, 176, 177. 

Gargya, 327. 

Gargya Balaki, 47. 

Garuda Parana, 337, 450. 

Gathas, 77. 

Gaulmika (an officer), 300, 
438. 

Gaumata, 493. 

Gautama, 58, 61, 70, 73, 
323; Caste, Government, 
Justice, Revenue, etc., in, 
62 — 68 . 

Gautama Buddha, 114, 120. 
See Buddha. 

Gautamiputra, 222, 226, 

240. See also Satakarni, 

Geldner, on Assembly, 30. 

Geo^aphy, as influencing 
Hindu political institu¬ 
tions, 3 sq. 

Germans, compared to early 
Indians. 22. 

Ghatotkaca, 282, 286. 

Gibbon, on oriental history, 
498. 

Gobhila, Grihya Sutra of, 61. 

Golden a^e, 375; in Puranas, 
336, 337. 

Gondophares, 229. 

Gopa (an officer), 271. 

Gopta, 296. 

Gosthis, 232, 378. 

Govardhana, 228. 

Government, Committee of, 
in Maui^an military ad¬ 
ministration, 188; concep¬ 
tion of, in Adi Parana, 
392; democratic, in Greek 
accounts, 170, 171; duties, 
etc., of, in Puranas, 335, 
in XJttaradhyayaua Sutra, 
321; form of, in Ancient 
India, 7-8; in clan-oligar¬ 


chies, 156-57; in Rama- 
yana, 107; general ob¬ 
servations on, by Fahien, 
284-85; in Gautama, 64— 
66; local, in Agni Parana, 
332, in Apastamba, 71- 
72, in clan-oligai'chies, 
160; in Kashmir, 433; in 
Kautalya, 271; in Maha- 
bharata, 94-95; in Manu, 
242-43; in North and 
South, 500; in Persia, 
495-96; in Upapuranas, 
337-38; in Visnu, 248, in 
8 th—loth centuries in 
south, 416; in llth-12th 
centuries, 453—55; local 
and provincial, in 8th— 
10th centuries, in Maga- 
dha, 407-408; nature of, 
in Greek accounts, 181 
sqq.; necessity of , in 
Ramayana, 113; of feuda¬ 
tories, 303-304; of the 
kingdom under the Maur- 
yas, 189; officers of, and 
general administration 
under the Guptas, 292 
sqq.; paternal, 196-97; 
paternal, under the Gup¬ 
tas, 292; sphere of, in 
Yajhavalkya, 250; spirit 
and activity of, in the 
seventh century, 373—75. 
See also Administration, 
King and State. 

Govikaiiia, as a Ratnin, 44. 

Grama, 24-25; as adminis¬ 
trative division, 296, 451; 
administration of, under 
the Guptas, 297-98. See 
village, lK)cal Govern¬ 
ment. 

Gramadhipati, 94, 332. 

Gramakayasthas; 433. See 
also K^asthas. 
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^Tamatuta 415. 

Gramani, 24, 29, 52, 64, 94; 
as a itatnin, 44; as a Vira, 
43. 

Gramika, 297, 298. 

Grant, of land, after the 
Guptas, 306; in Gupta 
age, 292—94, 302-303; in 
Kanauja, 447, 449; in 

llth-12th centuries, 455- 
56; in Eajphtana, 477; 
made by feudatories, 412- 
13; of Chamba Kings, 
440; of Kashmia Kings, 
422; of Mug^s, 482-83. 

Great Britain, type of mon¬ 
archy in, compared to 
India, 499. 

Greece, compai'ed to 
India in administration, 
186; contrasted with India 
in respect of geography, 
4; contrasted with India 
in respect of intensity of 
life, 7; slavery in, 45. 
See also Hellas. 

Greek accounts, Alexander’s 
political arrangements 
given in, 173—75; com¬ 
bination of tribes in, 172- 
73; of Ancient India, 166 
sqq.; of Takkasila, 123; 
political conditions in, 
168—72; republics in, 
499; writers of and value 
of, 166-67, 167 n, 

Greek titles of Indo-Scythian 
kings, 229. 

Greeks, Bactrian, 225; com- 
paied to early Indians, 
23; influence, in India of, 
490—92; invasions by, 
215; on Andhras, 221; on 
drums, etc., 201; on 
Kathas, 169; political in¬ 
stitutions of the, 1. 


Green, T. H., on Empires 
of the East, 498. 

Grihakritya, 428, 431. 

Grihya Sutra, 57, 58, 61. 

Gritsamada, 17 ti.. 

Guild(s), as a real factor in 
the life of the community, 
511-12; as existing in 
Mediaeval Europe and An¬ 
cient India, 8-9; in Bri- 
haspati, 324; in Jatakas, 
152-53; in Kautalya, 
266, 271; in Maha- 
bharata, 103; in North 
and South, 500-501; 
in Eamayana, 113; in 7th 
century, 37*8-79; in 8th— 
10th centuries, 413-14; 
under the Andhras, 224; 
under the Guptas, 297, 
304-305, under the sat¬ 
raps, 228. 

Gunabhadracarya, 391, 394. 

Gunadhya, 436, 459. 

Gupta (king), 286. 

Gupta, administration, re¬ 
cords on, 284; dynasty, 
282—84; empire, as stand¬ 
ing at the centre of An¬ 
cient Indian history, 308; 
composition of, 285—90; 
destruction of, 322; nature 
of, 502; empire and after. 
Chap. XI; era, 282, 
282 n. ; institutions as re¬ 
flected in Kalidasa, 308 
sqq.; period, 222; rule, 
prophecy about, in Hari- 
vaihsa Purana 284 n .; 
Guptas, 340/1-., 500; fun¬ 
damental political condi¬ 
tions under the, 285 sqq.; 
generosity and tolerance of 
the, 285 n .; grants, etc., 
under the, 292—94; insti¬ 
tutions under . the, 216; 



political conditions in tlie 
interregnum between the 
Mnuryas and the Guptas, 
259. 

Gtlriara-Pratiharars, and 
their decline, 441; ascend¬ 
ancy of, 385-86. 

Gustav Oppert, on date of 
Sukraniti, 486 n. 


Faradatta, 67. 

Harem, and its influence in 
TCashmir, 428; ^ in Adi 
Purana, 393; in Asrni 
Parana, 332: in fTatakas, 
136-3T; in KalidAsa, 313; 
in Kautalva, 267, 272; 
in Ra.ipfltana, 476; in 
Pamayana, 111; of the 
Manryas, 206; under the 
Gnntas, 296. 

Haribhadra, and his works, 
396. 

Farihara, 391. 

Harisena, 304; on Samudra- 
firnnta. 283. 

Ha^tta (Smriti-writer), 326, 
328. 

Farivamj^a, 103. 

Harivam^a Purana, 338 n., 
394; prophecy about Gupta | 
rule in, 284 n. j 

Harmony, as the law of I 
beinsr of cranas, in Maha- * 
bharata, 102; in council i 
chamber, in Brihaspati, 
280. 

Har^a for Harsavardhana), 
291, 345, 346; 347, 348, 
349, 350, 351, 3e52, 354, 
365, 368, 371, 372, 373, 
374, 375, 376. 385; an | 
eclectic. 377; as adminis¬ 
trator, 354-56; as author, 


380; beneficial measures 
of, 373-74; capital and 
palace establishment of, 
i 357; charity of, 358-59; 
court and court-festivals 
of, 356-57; date of his 
death, 344, 344 n,: dv- 
nasty, etc., of, 343-44; 
education, etc., of, 363; 
era of. 363; luxury, etc., 
of, 357-58; nature of his 
dominion, 344-45; pomp 
and srlorv of. 355-56; suc¬ 
cession of, 360-61. 

Harsa fof Kashmir), 422, 
423, 427. 

Harsacarita, 317, 343, 347, 
348, 349, 354, 365. 366, 
367, 369, 372, 373. 

Fasan, 435. 

Hasan Nizami, 447. 

Hastin fMah^raia), 288, 
289, 303, 304. ' 

Hastinapur, 88. 

Hastya4vostrabalavyapritaka 
fan officer), 438. 

Hellas, institutions of, 168; 
soldiers of, 176. See also 
Greece, and Greeks. 

Hemacandra, on Kautalya, 
252 n. * 

Heraiinika fan officer), in 
Jatakas, 143. 

Herodotus, on Darius, 493. 

Hillebrandt. on the author¬ 
ity of Kautiliya Artha- 
4astra, 25n.‘; on Sabhft 
and Samiti, 31 n. 

Hindu administration or 
irovemment,^ aspects of, 
510—12; different views 
on, 498—-500; Hindu ad¬ 
ministrative evolution 
compared to Greek, 
Roman and Enj^lish poli¬ 
tical development, 503; 
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irndi^enous origin of Hm- 
du Administrative system, 
489 sqq.; influence on 
Muslim administration of, 
479 sqq.; principles of, 
504-505. 

Hindu Empire(s), compared 
with later Roman Em¬ 
pire, 497-98; compared 
with Persian Empire. 
493—96; compared and 
contrasted with Mace¬ 
donian and Roman Em¬ 
pires, 492; nature of, 504- 
505. 

Hindu institutions, as in¬ 
fluenced by pre-Aryan cul¬ 
ture, 489-90; by the 
Greeks, 490—92; by those 
of Persia, 492—96; Hindu 
Political institutions, as 
influenced by caste, 11— 
13, by geography, 3 sqc[.; 
by racial characteristics, 
9 sqq., by religion, 13; 
evidence about, 1 sqq.; 
i*aw materials for the study 
of, 15-16; Hindu political 
theory in mediaeval age, 
486-87. See also India. 

Hindu monarchs, checks to 
desnotism of, 506-507; 
position of, 605; tolera¬ 
tion of, 605-506. 

Hindu Politv, in the Mus¬ 
lim period, 469 sqq.; in 
Maharastra, 471—^73, in 
North, *473—75; in Raj- 
p fl t d n a, 475-—^79, in 
Vijayanagara, 470. 

Hindu State, and caste, 608 
—10; failure and success 
of, 512-13; ideals of a, 
204-205; in Gupta age, 
502; in Mauryan age, 501- 
502; pluralistic, its task, 


512; scope of activity of, 
505-506. 

Hiranya, and meanings of, 
302, 369.^ 

Hirapyake^in 75. 

Hoernle, on date of K&li- 
I dasa, 309. 

! Holtzmann, on Mahabha- 
I rata, 78. 

Hopkins, on dates of Smri- 
tis, 237; on Dharma 
Sutras, 68; on epic, 77. 

Huns, 224, 284, 291, 322, 

I 350, 363. ^ 

j Hunter, Sir William, on 
promotion to Brahmana- 
hood, 509. 

Huviska, 230, 231. 

Ibn Khurdab4, and his ac¬ 
counts, 399. 

Iksyaku, 106, 107, 109. 

India, Ancient, compared 
to Mediseval Europe, 259; 
called Tin-tu, 345; com¬ 
pared to Egypt, 184; to 
Europe, 10-11; to Greece 
and Rome, 45—186; to 
Italy, lOO; contrasted 
with Greece, 4; geography 
of, influencing her poli¬ 
tical institutions, 3 sqq.; 
history of, viewed from 
North or South, 14-15; 
political history of, begin¬ 
nings of, 154. See Hindu, 
etc. 

Indo-Qreek dynasties, in 
west of India, 225.^ 

Indo-Parthian ^ dyansties, in 
west of India, 225; prin¬ 
cipalities, fall of, 229. 

Indo-Scythian kings, 229. 

Indra, 21, 26, 26, 37, 39, 41 
43, 50, 61, 320, 321, 342, 
36 ^. 
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liidra (teacher), 252 n. 

Indumati, 310. 

Inscriptions, 310, 322, 328, 
338, 343, 345, 354, 365, 
366, 385, 402, 403, 436, 
499; as prinaiary source of 
Gupta history, 284; as 
source of llth-12th cen¬ 
tury history, 442, 447 

sqq.; Naqsh-Rustam In¬ 
scription of Darius, 
196; of A^oka, as 
authority for his reign, 
value of, 195-96; of the 
internal between Guptas 
and Vardhanas, 305 sqq. 

Interest, in Brihaddharma 
Purana, 337;38; in Gau¬ 
tama, 67; in Kautalya, 
265. 

Iranians, culture, etc., of, 
akin to those of the 
Hindus, 493 sqq. See also 
Persia. 

Islam, impact of the rising 
power of, 398. See also 
Muslim. 

Italy, mediaeval, compared 
with Ancient India, 100. 

Itihasa^Purana, 328-29. 

I-tsing, 340, 369, 375, 

378 71., 380. 


tlacobi, on date of Vi^akhar 
datta, 390 n.; on Bama- 
yana, 104. 

Jahangir, 478; on social re¬ 
form, 482; saying of, com¬ 
pared with Kautalya’s, 
268 n. 

Jaimini, on local usage, 238. 

Jaiminfya Nyaya Malavis- 
tara, 237, 238. 

Jaina(s), 163, 376; idea of 
Dharma among the, 507. 


Jaina literature, 154, 156, 
158; from 8th to 10th 
centuries, 391 sqq.; on 
Takkasila, 123. 

Jaina Nandisutra, 252 n. 

Jaina orders^ nature of, 10. 

Jaina tradition, about Can- 
dragupta, 193 n.; about 
Samprati, 216. 

Jainism, 116, 154, 154 n., 
216; affecting Brahmanic 
position, 13. 

Jaipala, 446, 447. 

Jalauka, 430. 

Jambudvipa, 162. 

Jana, 24, 26. 

Janaka, 47, 48, 91, 111. 

Janamejaya, 48, 52, 53, 87. 

Janapada, 162, 287, 499. 

Janapadasa, 232. 

Janendra, 306. 

Jarasaihdha, 81, 98, 99. 

Jataka(s), 78, 104, Chap. VI, 
154, 156, 208, 234, 253, 
281, 341, 436; administra¬ 
tion of the kingdom in, 
146 sqq.; administration 
of the army in, 151; ad¬ 
ministration of justice in, 
149-50; Airamas in, 121- 
22; Buddhist social the¬ 
ory in, 118; caste in, 118 
—^21: choice of a king by 
the festal car in, 131-32; 
cities in, 147-48; consecrar 
tion of the king in, 133- 
34; court in, 146; duties 
of the king in, 138-39; 
feudal tendencies in, 152; 
foreign affairs in, 151-52; 
^ilds in, 162-53; harem 
in, 136-37; king and the 
character of his rule in, 
125—^27; matter and dates, 
etc., of, 116—18; minis¬ 
ters and officers in, 142— 
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popular acceptance of 
king in, 133; Puroliita and 
his functions in, 14U— 
42; relations between kings 
and princes in, 132-33; re^ 
venue and its collection 
in, 148-49; revolt against 
the king in, 127-28; royal 
charity in, 137-38; royal 
splendour in, 136; ruling 
class in, 122 ; succession 
to the throne in, 128—31; 
Takkasila mentioned in, 
123—^26; U paraj an in, 
140; villages in, 146-47. 

Jatakamala, 281. 

Jauval, 308. 

Jayabhata II, 289. 

Jayakumara, 393. 

Jayapatra, 485. 

Jayapida, 420, 427. 

Jayasena, 375. 

Jayaswal, on ancient Hindu 
political system, 498-99; 
on Buddhist Sahigha, lo8; 
on date of Mudiaraksas, 
390 n.; on date of Sukra^ 
niti, 486 n .; on Dharma 
Sutras, 58; on Nandas, 
176 n.; on some statues, 
164 71. 

Jayatu Vrisah, 308. 

J imutavahana, 488 n. 

Jina, 220. 

Jinasenacarya, 391, 391 n. 

Johannes Stobaios, on water 
ordeal in Mauryan ad¬ 
ministration, 187-88. 

Jolly, on dates of Smi’itis, 
23i; on Hharira Sulla^, 
58; on Kamandaka, 281n.; 
on Hautalya, 251; on 
Xautiliya Artha^astra, 
252 7t. 

Jones, Sir W., on dates of 
Manu, 236; on Manu, 58. 


Judgment, example of San¬ 
scrit J., 485-8d. 

Justice, administration of, 
in Agni Burana, 333; in 
Aiberuni, 4^6—46; in 
Baudliayana, 68—70; in 
Briliaspati, 323—^26; in 
aatakas, 149-60; in Kali¬ 
dasa, 314; in Kautalya, 
274-75; in Manu,* 246— 
48; in JNarada, 323; m 
Hajputana, 4 <6; in seventh 
century, 369—71, in iaj- 
havalkya, 2o0; administra¬ 
tion ot, under A^oka, 210 
—12, under the Mauryas, 
187-88; as a source of 
revenue under the Qup- 
tas, 303; in B a u - 
dliayana, 68—70 ; in Gau¬ 
tama, 65—67; in Kash¬ 
mir, 434; in later Vedic 
literature, 46; in latest 
A/edic literature, 54-5o; in 
lligveda, 30; rural J. in 
Alusalman age, 484; stern 
J. in Uttara Purana, 
395 71 .; the J udiciary in 
clan oligarchies, 160. 

Justinian, institutes of, 
compared to those of 
Manu, 58. 

Jyesthakayastha, 406. 


Kadambari, 343, 361; educar 
tion of Candrapida in, 
363-64; king^s luxury in, 
357-58; political condi¬ 
tions in, 3o2-53. 

Kadphises, 229. 

Kaikeyi, 108, 111. 

Kalhana, 385, 421, 426, 430, 
435,’ 436, 437, 483, 506, 
510; age and work of, 
419. 








Mlldasa, 217, 233, 317, 318, 
461; AbhijnaDa Sakuntala 
of, 616 —lo; as a source of 
(iupta history, 284; dates, 
etc., of, 609, 609 n .; 

Kumarasambhava of, 312; 
Malavikaguimitra of, 312- 
16; Haghuvaih^a of, 609— 
12; traditions in, 217-18; 
ikramorva^i of, 316. 

Kalihga, as a power, 

Kaliyuga, 365, 668. 

Xiima, 269. 

Kamandaka, 252 n,, 257 n*, 
280-81, 660, 366. 

Kama^astra, 250. 

Kambojas, 237. 

Kamai upa, administration 
of, in llth-12th centuries, 
452-53. 

Kanada, 56 n. 

Kanakasabhai, V., on An¬ 
cient Tamils, 277-78. 

Xanauja (or Kanyakubja), 
administrative machinery 
of, 442—50. 

Kaniska, 229—32, 234, 513; 
end of, 232; titles of the 
kings of his dynasty, 230. 

Xanva, 17, 314; X. dynasty 
at Pataliputra, 271; K. 
Empire, end of, 385. 

Xaianas, 300. 

Xarani, 367. 

Xaranika, 300. 

Xarmantika, (an officer), 
270. 

Xarmasaciva (an officer), 
227. 

Xarmasthana, 430, 431. 

Xarna, 82, 83, 90. 

Xartri, 300. 

Karuvaki, 206. 

Kashmir, administrative sys¬ 
tem of, Chap. XV; caste 
in, 419-20; despotism and 


§L 

tyranny of kings of, and 
protests, insurrections, 
etc., against them, 421-26; 
feudal conditions in, 421; 
historiography in, 465; 
justice in, 464; kings in, 
427-28; king’s harem in, 
428; local government in, 
463; ministers and officers 
in, 430—33; revenue in, 

464; scope of state activity 
in, 426-27; sources of his¬ 
tory of, 385; succession 
in, 428—30. 

Ka^i, 114. 

Katha(s), (or Kathians), 
compared to Spartans, 169; 
rearing of children among 
the, 168-69. 

Kathakosa, political matter 
in, 46i. 

Kathasaritsagara, political 
matter in, 459-00. 

Xatyayana Srauta Sutra-^ 59. 

Xatyayana (Smriti-writer), 

268, 326, 499‘; date of, 

237. 

Kaunapadanta, on qualifica¬ 
tion of ministers, 269. 

Kau^alya, 1U8, 111. 

Xautalya, 250, 251, 312, 

396, 507; agriculture in, 
263-64; amusements, gam¬ 
bling, etc., in, 261; civil 
law in, 266-67; commerce 
in^ 264—66; compared 
with contemporary south¬ 
ern writers, 277—79; com¬ 
pared with Manu, Visnu 
and Yajhavalkya, 2o8; 
control of professions in, 

262; court and household 
officers in, 272; defence 
and army in, 276; depart¬ 
ments of state in, 270-71; 
excise policy in, 261-62; 
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relief in, 264; 
guilds in, 266; interstatal 
diplomacy and relations 
in, 254—56; irrigation in, 
264; judicial system in, 
274-75; king, his time¬ 
table, harem, relations 
with princes, council, 
etc., in, 267-68; local gov¬ 
ernment in, 271; minis¬ 
ters, etc., and their quali¬ 
fications in, 268—70; per¬ 
sistence of his ideas in 
later Sanskrit literature, 
280-81; political condi¬ 
tions in, 254 sqq.; pro¬ 
jected social legislation 
in, 260; protectorates in, 
256-57; provision against 
calamities, etc., in, 266- 
67; Purohita in, 26; re¬ 
gulation of economic life 
by the state, 263 sqq.; re¬ 
venue in, 276-77; salaries, 
pensions, promotion, etc., 
of officers in, 272—74; 
scope of state activity in, 
259 sqq.; spies in, 275-76; 
state as a business concern 
in, 262-63; variations of 
the names of, and identi- 
fi 0 a t i o n of, 262 n, 
253 n. 

Kauthuma, 69. 

Kautiliya Artha^astra, 326, 
472, 481; date and 
authorship of, 251-52, 
251 n, 2b2 n; discovered, 
250-51; political condi¬ 
tion, administration, etc., 
in, 264—77; value of, 253- 
54. See also Kautalya. 

Kautilya, 252 n. See Kau¬ 
talya. 

Kaviraja, (writer), 461. 
Kayadhu, 26. 


Kayastha, 297, 406, 432, 
438, 449, 471, 483-84, 

484 n, 609; a generic 
term, 420, 420 n. See 

Jyesthakayastha and Gra- 
makayastha. 

Keith, on authorship of Kau¬ 
tiliya Artha^astra, 252 n ; 
on date of Kautalya, 251; 
on early times, 24; on 
J atakas, 117; on Puro¬ 
hita, 29; on Itigveda, 2. 

Kern, on Pali, il6 n. 

Kharavela (Jaina king), 7, 
218—20; titles of, 220. 

Khattiya, in J atakas, 120. 
See Ksatriya. 

Khshathrapavan, 226. 

King, acceptance of, by the 
people and consecration, 
etc., of, in later Vedic 
literature, 38—40; and his 
circle, in Kamayana, 110- 
111; and ministers, in 
Mudraraksasa, 390-91; as 
central and most im¬ 
portant institution, 205- 
206; as father to his peo¬ 
ple to promote their ma¬ 
terial and moral welfare, 
196-99; as judge, etc., 45; 
as real Emperor, 290; be¬ 
haviour of, towards con¬ 
quered people, in Manu, 
Yisnu, Yajnavulkya, 268; 
capital, palace, etc., of, in 
Mahabharata, 91; caste 
of, in Vedic literature, 
53; character of his rule 
in Jatakas, 126-27; chari¬ 
ty practised by, in Jata¬ 
kas, 137-38; choice by the 
festal car of, in Jatakas, 
131-32; consecration of, 
in Mahabharata, 90; 
despotism of, in Kashmir, 
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421-22; duties and acces¬ 
sibility of, in Bbavabhiiti, 
389; duties and qualities 
of, in A^i Purana, 330- 
31; duties of, in Jatal^, 
138-39; in Parafera, 327; 
duties, etc., of, in Brilias- 
pati, 280; in Markandeya 
Purana, 334-35; in Soma- 
deva,' 396-97; in Srimad 
Bbagravata, 338-39 •, firm¬ 
ness inculcated on, in later 
V e d i o literature, 43; 
friends and officers of, m 
later Vedic literature, 43- 
44; harem of, in Kashmir, 
428; in Bhasa, 319; in 
Brahma Purana, 337; in 
Canakya Sfitras, 458; m 
Gupta period, 292; m 
jatakas, 125-26; in Kali¬ 
dasa, 310-12, 312, 313^ 
15; in Kathakosa, 461; in 
Kathasaritsasrara, 459; m 
Manila, 389; in Maha- 
bharata, 85-86; in Narada, 
323; in Persia, 493-94; 
in Pnrnsapariksa, 460; in 
tlttaradhyayana SOtra, 
321; in varlha Purana, 
336; life of. in Adi Para¬ 
na, 393, in Greek accounts, 
181 —83; officers of, m 
latest Vedic literature, 
52-53; officers and minis¬ 
ters of, in Mahabbarata, 
91-93; personal share of, 
in Jatakas, 133; proces¬ 
sion of, in Prabodhacan- 
drodava, 342; qualiti^^, 
in Tiruvalluvar, 278-79; 
relations between group of 
neighbouring kings, m 
Kautalya, 254-56; rela¬ 
tions of, with princes, m 
,Jatakas, 132-33; revolt 


against, in Jatakas, 127- 
28; loyal charity in 7th 
century, 358-59; royal 
luxury in 7th century, 
357-58; splendour of, in 
Jatakas, 135; subject- 
kings, 350, 356; succession 
of, in Jatakas, 128—31; 
in Mah&bharata, 86—89; 
ten duties of, in Jatakas, 
126; time table, harem, re¬ 
lations with princes, coun¬ 
cil, etc., of, in Kautalya, 
267-68; titles of, in KaliA- 
ga 219, in Kanauja, 447; 
titles of king and his con¬ 
sort from Gupta period 
onwards, 290—^92; titles 
of kings subjugated by the 
Guptas, 233; tyranny of, 
512; tyranny of, and pro¬ 
tests, etc., against, 422- 
26. 

Kingdom, as private pro¬ 
perty, 461; of Kolala, 
161-62; of Magadha, 162 
—67; other kingdoms, 
164-165. 

Kingships, Aryan kingship 
partly developed from pre- 
Aryan example, 489-90; 
in A^vaghosa, in Brihad- 
devata, 76-77; in Mah&- 
bharata, 102; in Rigveda, 
25-27; non-Ksatriya, after 
the Marryas, 216, in J&ta- 
kas, 123, in Mahabharata, 
80; in 7th century, 353- 
54, in 8th—10th centuries, 
404; non-Ksatriya fSfldra) 
k., in Matsya Purana, 
335-36, in 7th century, 
346; non-Ksatriya k., 
346; of Brahmanic origin, 
221. See also Monarchy, 
Government, State, etc. 
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IjrRta(s), 80. 

Kiratarniniya, 339, 389. 

Kiskindha, 104, 106. 

Kitavas, 97. 

TClnpta, 306. 

Koaow, on Sfldraka, 316. 

Kosadhyaksa, 431. 

Kofola/lOi 106, 107: king- 
dom of, 161-62. 

Ko^ala Devi, 163. 

Kosthagara, 263. 

Kriana, 77, 83, 89, 90. 91, 
‘92; 99, 102, 103, 252 n., 
319, 389; in Jaina litera^ 
tnre, 394. 

Krisnadeva Raya, 488 n, 

TTrisnala, 65. 

KrishnaswaTny Aiyangar, 
on administration of SoTith 
India, 470. 

"Krittivasa, 488 n, 

Ksatra, 63. 60; as Ratnin, 
44; as Vira, 43. 

Ksatrapa, 226, 229. See 
Satrap. 

K8ntriva(s), 23, 47, 49, 60, 
63, 64, 62, 65, 69, 80, 82, 
84, 89, 92, 96, 99, 100, 
106, 106, 112, 320, 328, 

332, 353, 354, 449, 508, 

509; as governing body, 
12; as rulers in Tatakas, 
122, 123; in AlberOni, 

442, 443, 445, 446; in 
Jnfakas, 118, 119. 120, 
122, 123. 125, 127. 142, 

220; in Kashmir, 420: in 
Mann, 239; in Rigveda, 
19; in Somadeva, 397, 
398; origin and position, 
etc., of, in later Vedic 
literature, 35; variation 
of the word, ^ Khattiya,^ 
in Jatakas, 120. 

Ksemendra, and his works, 
435-30. 


I Ksitipasamhati, 348. 

' Kula, 160. 

Knlapntraka, 307, 308. 
Kiimara, 347, 372, 373, 374, 
376. 

! Kiimara Raja, 356. 

, Knmaradevi, 282. 

Knmaramatya, 296, 303, 

j 304, 307, ‘366, 383, 437. 
Knmarasambhava, 312. 
Knmaragupta, 283, 291, 304. 
Knmarila Bhatta, 73, 75; 
on beginning of Smritis, 
236. 

Kun^la, 193. 

Kundalavana, 231. 

Kundina, 93. 

K^nika, 163. 

Knntibhoja. 319. 

Kural (or Muppal), 278-79. 
Kurma Parana, 329 n., 330; 

state, society, eic.. in. 336. 
Kurus, 78, 87. 

Ku^adbvaja, 111. 

Kusanafs), 228: Kusana 
dynasty, 229 sqq. 

Kutsa, 21. 


Lars.^ez-faire, 12. 

Laiukas. 196. 208. 209-210, 
211, 212, 213. 

! Lakkhana ^Pandita, (Laks- 
mnna), in Jatakas, 104, 
136. 

Laksmana. 105, 108: varia¬ 
tion, T*akkhana Pandita. 
104,136. 

Tialitavistara, 169. 

Lalla Biksita, on meaning 

of Cata, 299. 

LaAka, 104, 113. 

Lassen, on Mahabhamta, 

Lalitaditya, 421. 423; poli¬ 
tical testament of, 426, 
429. 







“talitangadeva, 393. 

Lata Visaya, 304. 

Latyayana Srauta Sutra, 59. 

Law, and its administration, 
in Alberuni, 443—46; and 
justice, in Baudhayana, 
68—70 ; and law suits in 
Brihaspati, 324—^25; and 
sources of law in Agni 
Purana, 333; in Manu, 
240—41; Asoka^s reform 
in penal law, 211; civil 
and criminal law, in Gau¬ 
tama, 66-67, in Manu, 
244—46; civil law in Kau- 
talya, 266-67; criminal 
law of the Guptas,. 285; 
in Apastamba, 71, 72-73; 
in Narada, 323; in Para- 
^ara, 327; in Persia and 
India, ^ 493; limbs of a 
law-suit, in Agni Purana, 
333; of inheritance, in 
Kalidasa, 311, 315; of war 
in Baudhayana, 70; penal 
law, in Kautalya, 274-75; 
in 7th century, 371; sour¬ 
ces of, in Baudhayana, 
69; the ‘‘law,’’ 375; 

under the Mauryas, 187- 
88. See also Dharma. 

Lekhakas, 300, 432. 

Licchavi, 282. 

Linga Purana, 337. 

Lihgayata Vivekacintamani, 
384. 

Lipikaras, 213. 

Local Government. See 
under Government. 

Lodis, feudalism among 
the, 488. 

Ludwig, on Sabha and 
Samiti, 30 n. 


Macdbnell, on Brihadde- 
vata, 76. 

Macedonian Empire and 
Hindu Empire, 492. 

Machiavelli, as a force in 
Europe, 390; compared to 
Kau^lya, 257; compared 
to Tiruvalluvai^, 279; on 
king’s conduct, etc., 99. 

Madhava (king), 376. 

Madhavacarya, on local 
usage, 238; on Smritis, 237 

Madhyama, 255. 

Madhyama^i, 45. 

Madhyamavyayoga, 320. 

Magadha, 339; administrat¬ 
ive machinery of, in 8th— 
10th centuries, 405—408; 
Buddhism in, 114; first 
beginnings of the impe-^ 
rialism of, 48; kingdom 
of, 162—64; under the 
Mauryas, 176—78. 

Magadhas, 114. 

Magadhi, 116. 

Magha, and his views on po¬ 
litics, 389^90. 

Mahabala, 393. 

Mahabaladhikrita, 294, 304, 
305, 381. 

Mahabala dhyaksa, 294. 

Mahabharata, 76, 77—103, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 110, 
112, 113, 116, 239, 243, 
250, 252 n, 318, 320, 

329 72-, 330, 335, 338 t^., 
381, 390, 396, 461, 471, 
491; administra- 
tion in, 91 sqq.; aristo¬ 
cracy in, 84; caste 
in, 79—81; consecration 
in, 89—91; court in, 194; 
date, character, etc., of, 
77—79; ethics of the bat¬ 
tlefield in, 100-101; feudal 
elements in the sWe in,. 
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—83; foreign policy in, 
98—100; guilds in, 103; 
king in, 85-86; local gov¬ 
ernment in, 94-95; oligar¬ 
chies in, 102-103; ofidcers 
and ministers, etc., in, 91 
—93; on Dharma, 506; 
palace, etc., of the king 
in, 91; popular element ini 
the state in, 86—89; re¬ 
lations of Suzerain with 
feudatories, 83-84; reve¬ 
nue and taxation in, 96- 
97; sphere of state activity 
in, 98; spies in, 95; suc¬ 
cession to the throne in, 
86—89. See also Epic. 

Mahabhandagto, 430. 

Mahabhoja, 223. 

Mahabrahma, 121. 

Mahadandanayaka, 295, 304. 

Mahadevi, as title, 292, 364. 

Mahadhana, 122. 

Mahadharmadhyaksa, 451. 

Mahagovinda Suttanta, 158. 

Mahakaccha, 264. 

Mahako^ala, 164. 

Mahaksapatalika, 300, 366, 
438, 451.’ 

Mahaksatrapa, 226, 229. 

Mahakumaramatya, 296. 

Mahamandale^vara, 462. 

Mahamatras, 201, 202, 203, 
208, 208-209, 210, 211, 
212, 223. 

Mahamattas, 131, 145, 163, 
Viniccaya M., 160. 

Mahamatya, 438. 

Mahamudradhikrita, 451. 

Mahapratihara, 296, 308. 

Mahapratipida, 430. 

Mahapurana* 394. 

Maharaja,' 225, 226, 230, 
231, 233, 285, 286, 288, 

290, 291, 292, 303, 305, 

307, 343, 346, 364, 361, 


366, 382, 383, 404, 411; 
M. Devaputra, 230; M. 
Eajamahata, 229; M. 
Eajatiraia, 230. 

Maharajadhiraja, 233, 282, 
286, 290, 291, 308, 344, 
346, 354, 361 403, 404, 

413, 415, 436, 437; or 
Parame^vara, 382. 
Maharathi, 223. 

Maharaya, 225. 

Maha^abda, 413, 414, 416. 

See also Fahcamaha^abda. 
Mahasadhanabhaga, 430. 
Mahasamanta, 285, 288, 

307, 346, 366, 413, 414, 
416. 

Mahasammata, 140. 
Mahasamantadhipati, 405, 
413, 415, 462. 
Mahasaihdhivigraha, 430. 
Mahasamdhivigrahadhikara- 
nadhikrita, 381. 
Mahasamdhivigrahika, 294, 
295, 305, 366, 451. 
Mahasarvadandanayaka, 

295. 

Mahasenapati, 223, 294. 
Maha^va^ala, 430 
Mahatmyas, 329 r^. 
Mahattamas, 411, 455. 
Mahaftara, 297, 298, 307, 

367, 411, 415, 455. 
Mahavira, 116. 
Mahaviracarita, 388. 
Mahayana Buddhism, 230. 
Mahendra, 212. 
Mahendranatha, 310. 
Mahendrapala, 391. 

Mahinda, 116. 

Mahisi, as a Ratnin, 44; as 
a Vira, 43. 

Mahmud of Ghazni 386, 
446, 447; invasion of, 441. 
Maine, Sir Henry, on rules 
of conduct, 62. 




MfiS^iavaruna, 51. 

Majumdar, R. C., on poli¬ 
tical facts after Harsa’s 
death, 386. 

Malatimadhava, 388. 

Malavikagnimitra, 312-13. 

Manava Dharma Sutra, 75, 
239 

Mandala, 319, 389, 462; 
doctrine of in Mahabha- 
rata, 100, as administrat¬ 
ive division, 417; as 
sphere of diplomacy, 453. 

Mandapika, 412. 

Mansabdars, 479. 

Mansingh, as feudatory and 
imperial ofiEicer, 479. 

Mantrin, 112, 269, 462. 

See also Minister. 

Manu (Raja), 329, 330. 

Manu (Smriti writer), 63, 
58, 76, 114, 248, 249, 
252 n, 264, 259, 277, 322, 
323, 324, 325, 396, 404, 
414, 491; caste in, 238— 
40; compai’ed with Kau- 
talya, 268; court in, 247, 
dates of, 236-37; import¬ 
ance of, 239; judicial ad¬ 
ministration in, 246-48; 
law and its sources in, 240- 
41; law, civil and cri¬ 
minal, in, 244—46; local 
government in, 242-43; 
number of councillors in, 
268; on salary of village 
headman, 302; place of, 
237; revenue in, 243-44; 
spies in, 248; state and its 
duties in, 241-42; writings 
and views of, 239—48. 

Manusmriti, 237, 239, 471. 
See Manu. 

Marathas, 222; administrar- 
tive system of the, 471 
sqq.; nature of their em¬ 


pire, 473; temperament 
of the, 10. 

Markandeya Purana, 329; 
date of, 334 n, society and 
government, etc., in, 334- 
35. 

Marut (king), 49. 

Marutta Aviksita, 53. 

Matisaciva, 227. 

Matrivisnu, 293. 

Matsya-Nyaya, 403. 

Matsya Purana, 281, 329 71.; 
history of man, kingship, 
etc., in, 335-36. 

M aury an, a dministration. 

Chap. VIII; Empire, na^ 
ture of, 501-502; Empire, 
a stage in development of 
Hindu polity, 492; end of 
the M. Empire, 385; era, 
founded, 178, 178 n.; in¬ 
stitutions, after M. em¬ 
pire, 215; pre-M. adminis¬ 
tration, Chap VII (see 
Greek accounts, oligar¬ 
chic kingdoms). 

Mauryas, 500; later, 215- 
216; political condition 
in the interregnum be¬ 
tween M. and Guptas, 
259; spies under the, 189. 

Max Muller, on dates of 
Jataka, 117; on dates of 
Vedic hymns, 18; on Rita, 
606-607. 

Maya, 91. 

Mayhraksa, 293. 

Medhatithi, on Acara, 238; 
on non-Ksatriya king- 
ship, 404; on Sreni, 414. 

Median Empire, local gov¬ 
ernment in, 495. 

Megasthenes, 167 n .; on ad¬ 
ministration, 184; on ad¬ 
ministration of justice, 
187; on agriculture and 
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6 V e d u e, 190-91; on 
Indian cities, 173; on 
Kalinga force, 218; on 
means of communication, 
188-89; on protectorates, 
192; on seven castes of 
India, 178—81; on spies, 
under the Mauryas, 189; 
on town administration, 
209. 

Meghadiita, 312. 

Meghavahana, 421, 422, 

426. 

Menander (or Milinda), 224- 
25. 

Merutungacarya, and his 
works, 458-59. 

Meruvarman, 436. 

Messengers, and their classes 
in Chanba, 439. See Am¬ 
bassadors. 

Meteorological department, 
in Kautalya, 263. 

Mihirakula, 291, 308. 

Milinda, see Menander. 

Mimamsa, 238, 249. 

Mimamsa Shtras of Jaimini, 
238. 

Mini8ter(s), and their classes 
in Eamliyana, 111-12; 
and, their qualifications, 
in Kautalya, 268—70; as 
judges of king^s ruling 
capacity, in Jatakas, 128- 
29; as usurpers, 385, 396; 
caste and number, etc., 
of, in Somadeva, 397; in 
Bhasa, 318, 319; in Cham- 
ba, 438; in Dandin, 339- 
40; in Jatakas, 142-43; in 
Kashmir, 430, 431; in 
Manu, 241-42; in Meru- 
tufigacarya, 458; in Puru- 
sapariksa, 460; in Rfij- 
pfitana, 471; in seventh 
century, 365; in Somade¬ 


va, 459; in Tiruvalluvar,. 
278; in TJpapuranas, 338; 
of feudatories at Suzer¬ 
ain’s court, in 7th cen¬ 
tury, 351; of feudatoriea 
under the Guptas, 303;. 
position of, in Maha- 
bharata, 93; relations of, 
with king, in Mudr&- 
raksasa, 390-91; status^ 
etc., of, in Ancient India, 
510-11. See also Officers 
and Mantrin. 

Mir-Adls, 484. 

Mir Muhammad Masfim,^ 
400. 

Missionaries of ASoka, 201- 

202 . 

Mitaksara, 404. 

Mithila, 136; Sanskrit Judg¬ 
ment from, 484—86. 

Mitra, 19, 26, 27, 28, 40. 

Mitramif^ra, on Smriti-writ¬ 
ers, 227. 

Mitramitra, 255. 

Mitraprakriti, 255. 

Mitrartha, 334. 

Mlecchas, rule of, in Katha- 
saritsagara, 460. 

Moga (or Moa or Mauos),^ 
225. 

Mohammad Qhori, 441, 447, 
477. 

Moksaparisad, 345, 347, 348,. 
351, 359, 377. 

Monarch; character of hie 
rule, in Jatakas, 126—28;^ 
in Greek accounts, 168; 
in Bamayana, 113; in the 
south, 235; plains ruled 
by, 161. See also King, 
etc. 

Monarchy, as^ a dominant 
type in Ancient India, 8; 
in Ancient India, 503— 
505; in later Vedic litera- 



ture, 38 sqq., 43; in Persia 
and India, 493. See also 
Kingship, etc. 

Monopoly, state, in Kau- 
talya, 263. 

Mricchakatika, 284, 299, 

315—17,’ 318. 

Mudraraksasa, 284; political 
conditions in, 390-91. 

Mughal, administration, 
480; Empire, continuing 
old traditions, 481—83. 
See also Muslim. 

Mughals, as patronising 
learning, etc., 481-82; as 
regulating education and 
social life, 480-82; court 
of, compared to Harsa’s 
court, 356-57; impact of, 
rousing Mar&tha energies, 
471. See also Muslim. 

Muhammad-bin-Qasim, 399. 

Muppal (or Kural), 278. 

Murundaraja, 233. 

Musalman, see Muslim. 

Muslim, administration, in¬ 
fluenced by Hindu ad¬ 
ministration, 479 sqq., in¬ 
fluenced by Quian, Hadis, 
and examples of Baghdad, 
Cairo, and Persia, 480, 
introducing a profound 
change, 488 sqq.; histori¬ 
ans of llth-12th cen¬ 
turies 446-47; invaders, 
441-42, 502; rule, estab¬ 
lishment of, and relation 
of with Hindu polity, 
469. See also Mughal. 


Nabhi, 392, 393. ^ 
Nagananda, political condi¬ 
tion in, 380. 

Naganika, (Queen), 222. 


Ifagaraguttika, in Jatakas, 
144. 

Nagaraka, 271. 

Nagara^res^hin, 297. 

Nagaravyavaharika, 209. 

Na^asena, on tyranny of 
kings, 512. 

Nahapana, 226, 228. 

Nahusa, 87. 

Naisadhiya, 461. 

Naiyogika, 383. 

Nala, 85, 86, 89, 93. 

Nalanda, description of uni¬ 
versity, etc., of, 377-78; 
monastery of, 373; uni¬ 
versity of, 285 n. 

Nalodaya, 461. 

Nami, 320, 321. 

Nana Fadnavis, 471. 

Nanda (king), 460. 

Nanda Pandita, on Srnriti^ 
writers, 327. 

Nandas, 218, 220, 390 391; 
line, 176, 176 n.; rulers of 
Kuntala, 177 

Narada, 80, 84, 93. 94, 95. 

Narada (Smriti writer), 238^ 
322, 325,’369, 379; dates 
of, 237; on law, adminis¬ 
tration, caste, etc., and 
date of, 322-23. 

Naragupta Baladitya, 285 n. 

Naramedha, 90. 

Naravardhana, 343. 

Narayanapala, 406. 

Narayanavarman, 405. 

Narendra, 310. 

Navakarmiga, 231. 

Navasevaka, 379. 

Nay aka, 270. 

Nidhayaka, 270. 

Nigama, 287. 

Nihela, 439. 

Nihelapati, 439. 

Nih^ristaitha, 334. 

Nikumbhalla^akti, 382. 
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Jttlakantlia, 487 n. 

Nirgrantlias, 376. 

Ifiska, 55. 

mii, 251, 337, 458. 

Tfiti literature, 330. 

Nitimayuklia, 487 n. 

Nitisara, 267, 281, 281 n., 
330. 

Niti^astra, 337 71., 436, 456 
sqq. 

NitWataka, 340. 

Ifitivakyamrita, 396, 398; 
commentary on, 398 n. 

Norman conquest, influenc¬ 
ing* Anglo-Saxon institu¬ 
tions, 490. 

Norman-Angevin cliancellor, 
compared to Mantrin, 
269. 

Nripa, 310. 

Nripati, 289, 323. 

NrisinJia Purana, 337. 

Nrisimliaprasada, 487 n. 

Nyarbudi, 36. 

Nyaya. 249. 

Ny&yakaranika, 299. 

Nyayamal&vistara, J aimi- 
niya, 237. 


Oath, as a kind of ordeal, in 
Brihaspati, 326; in Al- 
beruni, 443-44; in NSra- 
da, 323; in Somadeva, 
398; of the king, in latest 
Vedic literature, 62. 

Ofl5cer(s), after the Guptas, 
309-310; as censors and 
missionaries, 201-202; 
combinations of officers, 
under the Guptas, 303- 
304; court and household 
officers, in Kautalya, 272; 
classes of^ in Mauryan ad¬ 
ministration, 184; in Agni 


Purana, 331-32; in Ben¬ 
gal and East Bengal, in 
llth-12th centuries, 450— 
52; in Bhasa, 320; in 
Chamba, 437-39; in clan 
oligarchies, 159; in Dec- 
can and South and West¬ 
ern India, 462 sqq.; in 
Deccan, in 7th century, 
381—84; in Jatakas, 143— 
45, 148; in Kalidasa, 311, 
312, 314; in Kanauja, in 
llth-12th centuries, 447— 
50; in Kashmir, 
430—33; in Kautalya, 
270; in later Boman 
and Hindu Empires, 497- 
98; in Mahabharata, 91— 
93; in Malwa and Central 
India, in llth-12th cen¬ 
turies, 453; in Manu, 
242; in Maratha age, 471 
sqq.; in Maury an ad¬ 
ministration, 189; in 
Merutungaca^a., 458-59; 
in Orissa, in llth-12th 
centuries, 462; in Persia 
and India, 495-96; in 
Rajputana, 476-77; in 
Sindh, in 8th—10th cen¬ 
turies, 401; in Somadeva, 
397; in Tiruvalluvar, 279; 
in 7th century, 366-67; 
in 8th—10th centuries, 
M a g a d h a , 406—408; 
Orissa, 408-409, Almora, 

409- 410; in Marwar, etc., 

410- 11; local officials, in 
Kautalya, 271; military, 
judicial, revenue, etc., 
officers under the Guptas, 
294 sqq.; military offi¬ 
cers, in 7th century, 372; 
of Kaniska, 231; of the 
king, in later Vedic litera¬ 
ture, 43-44; of the Maur- 




yan capital, 186; of vil¬ 
lage in Stli—lOth cen¬ 
turies, 411-12; official de¬ 
signation in Deccan, 417; 
official families, 304; re¬ 
cruitment of, 368; revenue 
officers, in Jatakas, 148; 
salaries of, 367-68; spe- 
oial officers of the fron¬ 
tiers, under Afoka, 195; 
supervision, etc., over 
the, in Manu, 243; under 
Andhras, 223-24; under 
A^oka, 208—13; under 
Guptas, 289; under Sat¬ 
raps, 227. See also Minr 
isters. 

Oldenburg, on Buddhist 
scriptures, 115. 

Oligarchy, in Greek ac¬ 
counts, 168, 171, 192; in 
later Vedic literature, 38; 
in Mahabharata, 102-103; 
Clan- oligarchies, 155 
sqq. (names of, 155-66; 
forms of government in, 
166-57; the Assembly in, 
157-68; the executive in, 
159; local government in, 
160; the judiciary in, 160; 
confederations of, 160-61); 
tribal oligarchies, after 
the Guptas, 346; in An¬ 
cient India, 603-504; in 
Greek accounts, 168; in 
Gupta age, 287. 

Ordeals, in Agni Purana, 
333; in Alberuni, 444-45; 
in Brihaspati, 325-26; in 
Chanclogya TJpanisad, 55; 
in Manu, 247-48; in Mri- 
cchakatika, 316-17; in 
Narada, 323; in 7th cen¬ 
tury, 370-71; under the 
Mauryas, in Greek ac¬ 
counts, 187-88. 


Orissa, administration of, in 
llth-12th centuries, 452. 


Padanudhyata, 289. 

Padma Gupta, political 
matter in, 458. 

Padma Purana, 239, 327, 
338 7^.; (Jaina) 394; Niti, 
etc., in, 337. 

Pala Dynasty, 403. 

Pali, Buddhist literature in, 
115; Kem on, 116 n.; 
Sylvain Levi on, 116. 

Pahcalas 78. 

Pancamana^abda, 416, 430, 
462; and its meaning, 383- 
84. See also Mahaiiabda. 

Pancat antra, date of, trans¬ 
lations of in various lan¬ 
guages, nature and con¬ 
tents of, 341-42. 

Palaka, 317. 

Pahcavim^a Brahmana. See 
Vedic literature. 

Pandae, race ruled by wo¬ 
men, 172. 

Pandu, 80, 83, 86, 87. 

Pandus, 78, 80, 86, 91, 92, 
9*9. 

Pandyas, 172. 

Pamni, 168/^., 173, 499. 

Paradas. 97. 

Paramaohattaraka, (as title 
of suzerains), 286, 290, 
354, 403, 404, 457. 

Paramadaivata, (as title of 
independent king), 291. 

Paramadeyi, 351. 

Paramardideva, 410. 

Parame^vara, (as title of su¬ 
zerains), 286, 290, 364, 
382, 403, 404, 437. 

Para^ara, 327, 327 n-., 376; 
on qualification of minis¬ 
ters, 269. 
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I^ara^ara Griliya'Sutra, 61. 

Paraskara Grihya Sutra, 61. 

Para^u Kama, extermina¬ 
tion of Ksatriyas by, 
508 n. 

Par^vanatba, 154 n, 

Pariksita, 88. 

Pariksitas, 59. 

Paristid, as advisory board, 
207-206; as legal assemb¬ 
ly, 249-50; doubtful points 
referred to-, 508. ^ 

Parivrajaka Maharajas, 305. 

Parivrajika, 312. 

Parivrikti, as a Ratniti, 44. 

Pargiter,.on Ai'yans mixing 
with invaders, 115 n.; on 
date of Markandeya 
Purana, 334 n .; on Maha- 
bharata, 79 w.; on Pau- 
ranic data, 329 n. 

Parna^ 43. 

Parsnigraha, 255. 

Parsnigrahasara, 255. 

Partha, 82. 

Parthia, effect of the I’ise of, 
492. 

Pasenadi, 162. 

Pasupatas, 376. 

Patala, compared to Sparta, 
169. 

Pataliputra (or Pataliputta), 
i64, 173, 206, 218, 219, 
221, 282, 390; description 
and administration of , in 
Greek accounts, (called 
Palibothra), 184—87; 
hospitals at, 285; income 
from, under Ai^oka, 213- 
14. 

Pathak, K. B., on Su- 
bandhu, 340 n, 

Pathan administration, 480. 

Patika,. 225. 

Patralekha, 364. 

Patrokles, on Alexander, 166. 


Pauras, 499. 

Paveni-patthakan, 160. 

People agi*eeing to kill 
king, 232; division of, in¬ 
to Pauras and Jaiiapadas, 
396, 463; in later Vedic 
literature, 34; in poli¬ 
tics, in later Vedic age, 
38—40; in politics, in 
Mahabharata, 88. 

Persian, administration in¬ 
fluencing Muslim adminis¬ 
tration, 480; couit com-/ 
pared to Harsa^s court, 
356-57; dominion in India, 
165-66; Empire compared 
with Hindu Empire, 493— 
96; influence on India, 
492—^96; influences as be¬ 
trayed by A^okan inscrip¬ 
tions, 195-96. 

Pij^una, on qualification of 
minister, 269. 

Plato, 181. 

Pliny, on Indian castes, 
179; on Indian territory, 
173; on Patali¬ 
putra, 186; on some 
Indian aimies, 177; on 
Takkasila, 123. 

Plutarch, 167 n .; on Alex¬ 
ander’s invasion, 177; on 
memory of Alexander’s 
exploits, 174 n. 

Police, and P. officers, etc., 
after the Guptas, 307; in 
Bhasa, 320; in Chamba,; 
438; in Clan Oligarchies, 
159; in Jatakas, 144; in 
Kalidasa, 314; in 7th cen¬ 
tury, 366, 367, 372; in 
8th—10th centuries in 
Magadha, 405, 406; under 
Guptas, 299; under Sat¬ 
raps, 277. See also Offi¬ 
cers. 
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Political, arrangements of 
Alexander, 173— 75; con¬ 
ditions, after Harsa, 
385 sqq.; in B h a v a - 
bhuti, 389; in 
Chamba, 436 sqq.; in 
Deccan, in Tth century, 
381—84; in Greek ac¬ 
counts, 168— 72; in Ka- 
dambari, 362-53; in Kali- 
dasaj 309—15; in Kau- 
t a 1 y a , 254 sqq.; in 
later Vedic literature, 
36 sqq.; in latest 
Y e d i c literature, 47 
sqq.; in Maharastra, 
471-73; in Nagananda and 
Batnavali, 380; in North, 
473 sqq.; in Eajputana, 
in Muslim age, 475—79; 
in Somadeva, 396—^98; 
in Vijayanagara, 470; of 
Sindh in 8tlB—10th cen¬ 
turies, 399—402; under 
the Guptas, 285 sqq.; 
fundamental political con¬ 
ditions in 7th century, 
345 et sq.; political his¬ 
tory, beginnings of In¬ 
dian, 154; political infan¬ 
ticide, in Greek accounts, 
168-69; political institu¬ 
tions, as influenced by 
geography, in India, 3 
sqq.; evidence about them, 
1 et sq.; in XJpapuranas, 
337-38; of the South, 235; 
political organisation, in 
Rigveda, 23 et sq.; poli¬ 
tical reflections, m Kal- 
hana, 426, 429-30. See 
Political Conditions, etc. 

Polygamy among aristo¬ 
crats, 223; and its effects, 
in Kautalya, 267; in Kali¬ 
dasa, 3i3. See Harem. 
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Popular element, in Byihas- 
pati, 324; in Jatakas, 133; 
in judicial ' administra¬ 
tion, in Manu, 246; in 
later Vedic literature, 
38—40; in Mahabharata, 
87-88; in Eamayana, 109; 
in Rigvedic polity, 31; in 
llth-12th centuries’ ad-^ 
ministration, 464-65; r^ 
gard for popular senti¬ 
ment, in Bhavabhflti, 
389. 

Population, of Ancient India 
compared to that of mod¬ 
ern India, 7. See also 
Census. 

Prabandha Cintamani, poli¬ 
tical matter in, 458-^9. 

Prabhakaravardhana, 344, 
349, 350, 360, 363, 375. 

Prabhavati Gupta, 301, 

Probodha Candroaaya,' date 
of, and king’s procession 
in, 342. 

Praceta, 327. 

Prade^ika, 208, 209, 212. 

Pradestris, 271 

Pradhana, 462. 

Pradyivaka, 485. 

Prahita, 44. See also Spiee 
and Dutas. 

Prahlada, 25. 

Prajapati, 25, 41, 50. 

Prakrit, 116, 

Pramatri, 299, 366. 

Prasii, 176, (Praisoi) 177, 

Prathamapuhka, 297, 

Pratihara, 296, 

Pratijnayaugandharayananou 

319 

Pratipa, 86. 

Prativartaka, 296. 

Prativedaka, 208, 213. 

Praty&ntanxipati, 288. 

Pravfihana Jaivali, 56., 
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Pritv^rasena II, 306. 

Presents, from feudatories, 
in Adi Purana, 394; from 
feudatories, under ; the 
Guptas, 303; in Kalidasa, 
313; in Tth century, 369; 
to kin^, under the Mattr- 

n yas, 191. 

Priest, as a power in Kash- 
mir^ 420; as officer, in 
Kautalya, 272; in Alber- 
uni, 444; in latest Vedic 
literature, 63-54; in 
Manu, 241; in Persia and 
India, 494; influence of, 

• in Ramayana, 105; influ¬ 
ence of, on state, 203. 
See also Purohita and 
Caste. 

Priestcraft, in Rigveda, 22- 
23. See Priest. 

Prince(8), as governors, 193, 
206-207; education, etc., 
of, at Takkasila, 123—^25; 
in Agni Purana, 331; in 
A^vaghosa, 234, in KaliA- 
ga, 219*; in Kautalya, 
268 n.; in Merutuhga- 
carya, 459, in Pafica- 
tantra, 340, in Persia, 
494-95; in 7th centu^, 
363-64; education and in¬ 
stallation of, in Kalidasa, 
311; in high office, 408, 
431, 437; relations of, 

with kings, in Jatakas, 
132-33; in Kautalya, 267- 
68. See also Tuvaraja. 

Prithu, 87, 330. 

Prithvip&la, 382. 

Prithviraja Cauh4na, 477. 

Prithvirajaraso, authorship 
of, and political condi¬ 
tions of Rajpflt^na in, 
477-78. 

Prithvisena, 304. 


Priyadar^i, 205 (Piyadasin), 
206. 

Priyadari^ika, 380. 

Probation, Lake of, in Greek 
accounts of Mauryan ad¬ 
ministration, 187-188. 

Prostitutes, in Kautalya, 
260, 267. 

Protectorates, in Kautalya, 
266-67; under the Maur- 
yas, 192. See also Feuda¬ 
tories, etc. 

Ptolemy, 167 n ,; on Takka^ 
sila, 123. 

Ptolemy Philadelphos, so¬ 
vereign of Egypt, 193. 

Pukkusa, 120. 

Pulake^in, 291, 345, 349, 
382, 383, 

Punarabhiseka, 52. 

Purana(s), 62, 249, 252 71 .., 
272, Chap. XII, 324, 328 
sqq., 338j 338 ti., 364, 
387, 388, 508; dates and 
character, etc., of, 328- 
30. 

Purohita, 29, 36, 45, 64, 73, 
80, 92, 93, 367, 397, 424, 
508; and his functions, in 
J atakas, 140—42; as 
a Vira, 43; in Jata- 
kas, 122, 131, 133, 

138, 140—142, 149; in 
Kalidasa, 312; in Kauta¬ 
lya, 269; in latest Ve^ic 
literature, 53-64; in 
Ramay^a, 111-12. See 
also Priest, etc. 

Puru (or Porus), 168, 168 n., 
173, 174, 176. 

Pur sa, 34. 

Purusa (or Bajapurusa), 
208, 213. 

Purusamedha, 47. 

P urusapariksa, political 
matter in, 460. 
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^uiTsapur, 230. 
Puinsasukta, 34. 

Purva Mimamsa, 238. 
Puskara, 89. 

Pustapala, 300. 

Pusyagupta, 189, 190. 
Pusyamitra, founder 
Suuga line, 216; 217, 218, 
219, 505. 


of 


Qazi, as judge, 401, 484. 
Qutb-ud-din Aiyabak, 441. 


Eace, as determining social 
and political evolution, 9- 
11 . 

Raghu, 309, 311. 

RagLuvam^a, containing re¬ 
ferences to Gup|ta Emper¬ 
ors, 309; political condi¬ 
tion, and king in, 309— 
12 . 

Rahasya, 417. 

Rnja, 159, 160, 205, 222, 

226, 233, 285, 288, 289, 

310, 323, 380, 381, 382, 

393, 394, 402, 403, 405, 

421, 437, 478. See also 

King, etc. 

Raja Kammika, 148. 

Rajabhoggas, 145. 

Rajadhiraja, 290, 308, 436; 
R. Parame^vara, 382. 

Rajagrilia, 162. 

Rajamarga, 265. 

Rajamatya, 405, 438, 451. 

Rajan, 25, 31. 37, 38, 48, 
50, 59, 81, 83, 159, 382, 
405, 451; character, 

pomp, majesty, etc., of, 
in Rigyeda, 26^—28. See 
also King, etc. 


Rajanaka, 413, 431, 437, 
405. 

' Rajaniti-prakasa, 337. 

Rajahhas, 145. 

Rajanya, 31, 45, 50, 159; 
as a Ratnin, 44. 

Raj any aka, 451. 

Rajaputra, 354, 405, 420, 
421, 437, 451. 

Raja^ekhara, and his works, 
391. 

Rajasika, 239. 

Rajasthana, 432, 438. 

Rajasthaniya, 296, 307, 366, 
382, 432, 438. 

Rajasuya, 40, 49, 50—52, 
59, 90, 98, 217, 218, 273. 

Rajatarangini, 385, 423, 

425, 430, 432; and its 
character, 420. 

Rajendra Lala Mitra, on 
date of Sukiuniti, 486 ti. ; 
on Kamandaka’s Nitisara, 
281 n. 

Rajjuka, in Jatakas, 143. 

Rajputs, and their caste, 
404; established in Raj- 
putana, and harassed by 
Marathas, 475; giving 
way to Musalmans, 441. 

Rajputana, political condi¬ 
tions of, in Muslim age, 
475_79. 

Eajukas, see Lajukas. 

Rajya, 37, 47, 59. 

Rajyavardhana, 343, 344, 

348, 350, 360, 363. 

Rajya4ri, 344, 349, 354, 

378, 385. 

Raksasa (minister), 390. 

Raksasas, 104. 

Rama, 105, 106, 107, 108, 
109, 111, 112, 136, 137, 
310, 311, 312, 318; as 
Jaina hero, 394; in Bhar- 
vabhuti, 389; in Puranas, 
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337; E. Pandita, in Jata- 
feas, 104. 

Eamadasa his advice to 
Sambliaji, 473. 

Eamayana, 103^—13, 116, 

318, 381, 389, 461; Ben- 
gall version of, 488 n .; 
Brahmanic influence in, 
105-106; Capital in, 112- 
13; Caste in, 105-106; 
coronation and consecra¬ 
tions in, 110; date of, 103- 
104; feudalism in, 106- 
107; form of government 
in, 107; guilds in, 113; 
King and his circle in, 
110-111; necessity of gov¬ 
ernment and horrors of I 
anarchy in, 113; popular ■ 
voice in, 109; priests and 
ministers in, 111-12; suc¬ 
cession in, 107—109. See 
also Epic. 

Eamayanamanjari, 435. 

Eana, 437. 

Eanabhandagjaradhikarana, 

294. 

Eanaka, 451. 

Eannobhaga, 148. 

Eapson, on j?uranas, 329 n.. 

Eastra, 77 n., 296 n., 382. 

Eastragopa, 54. 

Eastiakuta, 382, 500. 

Eastrapatha, 265. 

Eastrapati, :!96, 414, 415, 417. 

Eastriya, 189. 

Eathakara, as a Eatnin, 44. 

Eatnakara Purana, 435. 

Eatnavali, 380. 

Eatnins, in later Vedic 
literature, 43-44; 52. 

Eavana, 104, 318. 

Eeason of state, in Maha- 
bharata, 98-99; repudia¬ 
tion of the doctrine of, in 
Aryadeva, 281. 


Religion, administration^^en^ 
! in Kalidasa, 314; and 

state, in 7th century 
A.l)., 373—75; as affect- 
1 ing Hindu political life^^ 

13; as a check on despot¬ 
ism, 506-507; A^oka and 
E., 202—205; in the ser¬ 
vice of espionage, in Kau- 
talya, 275-76; when op- 
posed to usage, in Brihas- 
pati, 280. 

Revenue, and exemption 
from, under the Mauryas, 
190—92: and fiscal oppres¬ 
sion, in Kashmir, 434 1 
and its collection, in 
Jatakas, 148-49; in Agni 
Purana, 332-33; in Apas- 
i tamba, 72; in Baudha- 

j yana, 70; in Chamba, 
439-40; in Gautama, 67- 
; 68; in Kalidasa, 312, 313, 

315; in Kautalya^ 276-77; 

I in later Vedic literature, 

I 46; in latest Vedic litera- 

1 ture, 55; in Mahabharata,. 

96-97; in Manu, 243-44; 
in Rigveda, 30; in Visnu, 
248-49; in 7th century, 
368-69; of village, in 8th 
—10th centuries, 412; re- 
venue administration 
under the Guptas, 299- 
300; under Afoka, 213- 
14; under the Guptas, 
285, 301—303. See also 
Taxation. 

Eevolt, against the king, in 
Jatakas, 127-28; in 
Brihaddharma Pur&na, 
337. 

Ehys Davids, on Buddhist 
scriptures, 115, 117; on 
Clan Oligarchies, 155; on 
Dharma, 507. 
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118. 


Eice, on designations of Dec- 
can ofl&cers, in Sth—lOth 
centuries, 416 n. 

Richard Fick, on Buddhist 
scriptures, 117; on Jata- 
kas, 118. 

Rigveda, 59, 73, 76; age of, 
Chap. II; change in the 
institutions of, 601; warn¬ 
ing in regard to, 2. See 
Vedic literature. 

Risahha, 393, 394, 509; con¬ 
secration of, 392. 

443. 

Risis, 87; laws derived from, 

llistisena, 76. 

Ma,* 28, 43; meaning of, 

■ 506-607. 

Roer, ku. Smritis, 327 n. 

Rohillas, feudalism among 
the, 488. 

Roman Catholic Church, 10. 
See Church. 

Roman Empire, contrasted 
with Hindu Empire, 492, 
497-98; court of, compared 
to Harsa^s court, 356-57. 

Romans, compared to early 
Indians, 23. 

Rome, compared to India, 
186; slavery in, 45. 

Rudra, 25, 51. 

Rudradaman, 189, 207, 226, 
227, 228. 

Rudrasena, 227, 301. 

Rulers, grades of, in Sukra- 
niti, 486-87, See also 
King, etc. 

Ruling class, caste of, in 
Sth—10th centuries, 404; 
caste of ruling families, 
in 7th century, 353-54; in 
Andhra regime, 223-24; in 


Jatakas, 122; in Mann, 
268; in Megasthenes, 181; 
in Persia and India, 496. 
See Aristocracy. 
Rupadar^aka, 277. 


Sabha, 30, 30 r^., 41, 42, 
157, 214; as a court of 
justice, 42, 45. 

Sabhacara, 42. 

Sabhasad, 42. 

Sabuktigin, 446. 

Sacala Mi^ra, 485. 

Saciya, 112. See Minister. 

Sacrifices, in Kalidasa, 309- 
10; in Mahabharata, 90- 
91; in Puranas, 331; in 
Smritis, 327, 328; royal, 
in later Vedic literature, 
49-52; under Andhras, 
222; under Sungas, 217- 
18. 

Saddhamma Maha^ala, 162. 

Sagara, 109, 218, 330. 

Sahanusahi, 233. 

6ahi, 233, 308. 

Sahityadarpana, 340 n. 

Saka, 237; S. Ksatrapa, 228^ 

Sakala (or Sialkot), 225. 

Sakalakaraniparikara, 367. 

Sakhas, 236. 

Sakka, 127, 158. 

Sakuntala, 313. See Abhij- 
nana Sakuntala. 

Sakyas, 504. 

Salaries, and bonuses, pen¬ 
sions, promotions, etc., of 
officers, in Kautalya, 272- 
74; in Manu, 242; of offi¬ 
cers, in 7th century, 367- 
68 . 

Salt, royal monopoly of,. 
227. 

Samahartfi, 270» 

Samaja, 202. 
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anta(s), 257, 285, 288, 
#89, 349, 381, 382, 395, 
405, 462, 478. 

Samantacudamani, 289. 

Samantapasadika, 213. 

Samaveda., 33, 62, 315. See 
Veda. 

S^mbavya Sutra, 77. 

Sambhaji, 473. 

Samdhimat, 421. 

Samdhivigraliika, and varia¬ 
tions of the name, 294, 
303, 304, 308. 

Samgamasimha, 307. 

Samgha, Aiya„ 292; Bud¬ 
dhist, 158. See Buddhist 
S. 

Samgharamas, 373, 378. 

Samgrahitri, as a Ratnin, 
44; as a Vira, 43. 

Samgramaraja, 420. 

Samiti, 30, 30 n., 38, 41, 
55, 157. 

Samksobha, (Maharaja), 
289; 305. 

Samprati, 214, 215, 216. 

Samraj, 31-32, 36. 

Samrajya, 47, 59. 

Samrat, 48, 60, 81, 290. 

Samsthanaka, 316. 

SaintaHU, 76, 86. 

Samthagara, 157. 

Samudragupta, 282 ; 285 / 2 .., 
293, 303, 346; reign of, 
283. 

Samudrasena, 288, 351. 

Samvajjians, 161. 

Samvara, 130. 

Samvarna, 87. 

Samvarta, 326, 328. 

Sahjaya, 93. 

Sahkaracarya, 281. 

Sahkaravarman, 421, 422, 
424, 431, 434. 

Sahkha, 327. 

Sahkha^-Likhita, 76. 




Sahkhyayana, 59. 

Srauta Sutra. 

Sanskrit, Buddhist litera¬ 
ture in, 115; classical S. 
literature, ^3; drama, 
308 sqq.; ideas of Kau- 
talya persisting in S. 
literature, 280-81; rise of 
classical S. literature, 
236. 

■ Sarathi, in Jatakas, 143. 

Sarkar, B. K., on Kaman- 
daka’s I^itisara, 281 n, 

Samgin, 292. 

Sarvabhauma Raja, 60. 

Sarvadandanayaka, 295. 

Sarthavahaj 297. 

Sarvadhikara, 431. 

SaiTadhyaksa, 295. 

Sarvalokasrya, 383. 

Sarvamedha, 52, 90, 

Sarvarthacintaka, 95. 

S ary at a, 48. 

Sasana, (or chaiier), 293, 
307; S. and farm^n, 482- 

. 83. 

Sasanarhaka, 334. 

Sashka, 346, 347, 373, 375, 
505. 

Sasahkadeva, 351. 

Sasayitri, 300. 

Sastras, 107, 319. 

Sastropaj ivinah, 259. 

Sa^vatakosa, 301. 

Satadaya, 30. 

Sataghnis, 321. 

Satagramadhipati, 332. 

Satakarni, 222. 

Satapatha Brahmana, 59. 
See Vedic literature. 

Satatapa, 327, 328. 

Sati, among Hindus and 
Hindu converts to Islam, 
482. 

Satrap, 174, 225 sqq. 

Satras, 292. 
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Satrunjaya, 99. 

Satvatas, 48, 49. 

Satvika, 239. 

Satya Hari^candra Nataka, 

. 461. 

Satyabhadra, 396. 

Saubhxitis, rearing of chil¬ 
dren among the, 168-69. 

Sanlkika, 300, 405, 438. 

Saunaka, 76. 

Savitri, 51. 

Sanndara Nandam Kavyam, 
233 

Sandhata, 270. 

Sayana, 44, 68, 364* 

Sayoahalreni, 113. 

Schroeder, on Mahabharata, 
78. 

Scylax, on kings in India, 
166. 

Scjiihians, Hinduised, 492; 
invasions by, 216. 

Selencus Nikator, and India, 
492; invasions of, 178. 

Senani, 28; as a Ratnin, 44. 

Senapati, 141, 169, 160, 217, 
306, 307, 365, 405; in Ja- 
takas, 143, 145, 149; in 
Kaut^ya, 269-70; under 
the Guptas, 294. 

Senart, on' caste in India, 
20; on Dhamma, 198; 
on Persian influence on 
Mauiyan government, 196. 

Seraglio, see Harem. 

Setthis, 145, 148, 153. 

•Shamasastry, on Kautiliya 
Arthasastra, 250-51. 

Sher Shah, 481. 

Sikharasvamin, 304.^ 

Silabhadra, 373. 

giladitya, 354; S. VII, 404. 

Silentiarii, 497. 

Simflpradatri, 299. 

Simhaditya, 307. 


Simhanada, 360. 

Simhasana, 354, 361. 

Sindh, political condition of, 
in 8th—10th centuries, 
399—402. 

Sindhuraja, 458. 

Siri Meghavanna (or Megha- 
varna), 283, 

gistas, 69, 238, 

giiunaga, (or gi4unaka), 
163. 

gi^upala, 83, 389. 

gi^upalabadha, 389. 

Sita, 104, 110, 136, 389. 

Sivaji, rise and coronation 
of, 471, 473. 

Siva, 229, 231, 287, 308, 
329, 421. 

givarama Tripathi, 340 n. 

Siyadoni, 413. 

Skanda Purana, 238, 329. 

Skandagupta, reign of, 283- 
84, 289, 292, 299. 

Skandagupta (minister), 
365, 366. 

Slavery, heavy indebted¬ 
ness leading to, in ancient 
India, Greece and Rome, 
46; in Agni Purana, 333; 
in Greek accounts, 169; 
in Vedic society, 23; re¬ 
sulting from warfare, 466. 

Smith, Y. A., on Haraa's 
reign, 344 n.; on political 
facts after Harsa, 386; on 
3rd century of Indian 
History, 254. 

Smritis, 69, 215, 260, 326- 
27, 328, 329, 330, 387, 
445, 483; origin, date, 
character, etc., of, 236— 
39; meaning of, 187. See 
also Dharma4astra. 

Social, legislation projected, 
in Kautalya, 260; order, 
in Para^ara, 327. 
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Sama, 39, 9T; S. Pavamana, 

27 . 

Somadeva^ and his works, 
459-60. 

Somadevasiiri, 2d2n,, 281; 
and his works, 396—98; 
on ministership, 511» 
South, administration of, 
different from that of 
North, 500-501. See also 
Deccan. 

Sovereign. See Suzerain, 
Kin§*, etc. 

Sovereignty, emblems of, in 
■ Srimad Bhagavata, 339; 
gradations of, in latest 
Vedic literature, 47 et 
sq.; in Ancient India, 
5 0 5; indivisible, in 
Mudraraksasa, 390. See 
also Suzerainty, Kingship, 
etc. 

Spartans, compared to Kat- 
has, 169; institutions of, 
compared to those of 
Patala, 169. 

Spies, classes and functions 
of, in Somadeva, 397-98; 
in BhSravi, 339; in 
'iBhasa, 319; in Bhava- 
bhuti, 389; in Kalid&sa, 
S12; in Kautalya, 255, 

' 257, 276-76; in'later Vedic 
literature, 44; in Maha- 
bh&rata, 95; in Manu, 
248; in Mudraraksasa, 
391; in Eigveda, 28; in 
Tiruvalluvar, 279 ; in Yis- 
nu, 249; in Yuktikalpata- 
ru, 457. See also DOta, etc. 
Sr&ddha, 240, 328. 

Si^manas, 199, 220, 359, 
377. 

Srauta Siitra, 57; gleanings 
irom, 58—60; under the 
t Mauryas, 189. 


Sreni, meaning of, 414. 

Srenika, 162, 163, 394. 

Srenivala, 103. 

Sridhautamana, 402, 403. 

Sridhara Svamin, 338 n. 

Srimad Bhagavata, 252 n.^ 
330; authorship, etc., of> 
338 n*.; duties of king and 
people, etc., in, 338-39. 

Sripatta, 402. 

Sripr^navyakar a n a h g a ni 
395. 

Srong-tsan Gampo, 372-73w 

Srotriya, 64, 68. 

Sruti, 76, 237, 238, 240. 
See also Veda, etc. 

State, and Church, 203—^ 
205; and guilds, in Jata- 
kas, 152-53; and religion,^ 
in 7th century, 373—76; 
as business concern, in 
Kautalya, 262-63, 276-77 ; 
as Culture S., in Agni 
Parana, 330; City S., 
491, 497; controlling 

guilds, 379; duties of, in 
Brihaspati, 280; in Gau^ 
tama, 68; in Manu, 241- 
42; feudal elements in 
the, in Mahabharata, 81 
et sq.; functions of, in 
later Vedic literature, 46 ; 
ideal Hindu S., 204-205;: 
in Mahabharata, influence 
of, on social life in Sindh, 
420; nature of Indo-Mus- 
lim S., 488-89; scope of 
its activity, in Ai^oka’s 
reign, 197; in Kashmir, 
426-27; in Kautalya, 289' 
et sq.; size of, in Arab 
accounts, 400; in Kauta^ 
lya^ 262; sphere of its ac¬ 
tivities, in Mahabh&rata, 
98; S. factories, in Maha*- 
bharata, 95 ; S. monopolj^ 
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of "salt, 227; af mines, 
etc., 418; States in North 
India after Harsa, 386; 
states, list of, in Buddhist 
works, 154-55; typified hy 
the ruling* class, in Jata^ 
kas, 122; under Andhras, 
221-22, 227; under A^oka, 
204-205; under Kaniska, 
230. See also Administra¬ 
tion, Government, King, 
etc. 

Stein, Sir Aurel, discoveries, 
etc., 3. 

Stenzler, on Smritis, 327 n. 

Sthala-Purana, 329 n. 

Sthana(8), 307. 

Sthtoadhikaranika, 307. 

Sthapatisamrat, 296. 

Strabo, 167 t^*., 169, 170; 
on administration, 184; on 
administration of the 
capital, 85-86; on admin¬ 
istration of justice under 
the Mauryas, 187; on 
aristocracy in India, 170; 
on Greek writers, on 
India, 167; on Indian 
castes, 179; on Indian 
king, 181, 183; on indus¬ 
tries, 189; on Pataliputra, 
184-85; on revenue, 190- 
91; on Takkasila, 123. 

Strike, hunger, in Kashmir, 
420, 423—25. 

Subandhu, king, etc., in, 
340. 

Succession, in Brihaddevata, 
76-77; in Jatakas, 128— 
32; in Kashmir, 428— 
30; in Mahabharata, 86— 
89; in Ramayana, 107— 
109; in 7th century, 360- 
61; in 8th—10th cen¬ 
turies, 401. 

Sudasa, 22, 32, 49. 

72 


Sudda, same as Sudra, in 
Jataka, 120. 

Suddhodana, 159, 234. 

Sudharmasvamiganabhritha, 
and his epithets for kings^ 
etc., 395. 

Sudra(s), 23, 45, 47, 63, 
69, 70, 71, 72, 89, 93, 96, 
106, 508, 509; as kings or 
rulers, 346, 354, 465; ini 
Mahabharata, 80; in Al- 
beruni, 442, 446, 446; in 
Bhavabhuti, 389; in Jatar- 
kas, 120; in Kalidasa, 312; 
in Kashmir, 419; in 
Manu, 240, 243, 245, 246; 
in Puranas, 335, 336, 338; 
in Somadeva, 398; offi¬ 
cers, etc., in Mahabha¬ 
rata, 81; origin and posi¬ 
tion, etc., of, in later 
V edic literature, 35-36; 
Status, etc., of, in Gau¬ 
tama, 62—64, 66-67. See 

oIqA liQQ'f'A 

Sfidraka, 315, 318, 352, 375. 

Sugandha, 421, 429. 

Sugriva, 318. 

Sukanasa, 361, 364, 365 n. 

Sukra, 252 n., 486, 487; on 
De^adharma, 506. 

Sukraniti, 499; date of com¬ 
position of, and political 
matter in, 486-87. 

Sulaiman, and his account 
of India, 399, 400. 

Sulka, 92. 

Sulkamandapika, 412. 

Sumantra, 108, 112. 

Sunga(8), 216—18, 221; end 
of S. empire, 385; their 
supremacy challenged,^ 
218-19. 

Sura Dasa, 488 ru. 

Suravarman, 429. 

Surya, 39. 
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Siita, 62, 64, 82, 93; as a 
Ratnin, 44; as a Vira, 43. 
Sutra(8), 77, 79, 89, 96, 
116, 154, 396; gleanings 
from the, Chapi. IV; 
meaning, classes, etc., of, 
57-58. 

Shtradhara, 160. 
Sutralankara, 233, 234. 
Suvarca, 87. 

Suzerain(s), and titles of, 
in Gupta age, 286; in in¬ 
terregnum between Maur- 
yas and Guptas, 259; in 
llth-12th centuries, 452, 
453; relations of, to aristo¬ 
cracy of warriors, in 
Mahabh&rata, 84; rela^ 
tions of, with feudatories 
or vassals, after Guptas, 
306; in Kautalya, 256-57, 
in Mahabharata, 83-84; 
in Nagananda and Ratnlt- 
vali, 380, in 7th century, 
350-51, 352-63; under 

Guptas, 289-90; titles of, 
in Deccan and South, 463 
et sq.; in 7th century, 
354. See also King, etc. 

Suzerainty, circles of, in 7th 
centurv, 345; emergence 
of, in oih—10th centuries, 
403-404. See also So¬ 
vereignty^ etc. 

Svarajya, in Vedic litera- 
tuie, 37. See also Popular 
element and People. 

Svayambhii Parana, 336. 

Svayamvara, 83, 310. 

Svetaketu, 91. 

Sylvain L6vi, on A^va- 
ghosa, 233; on Buddhist 
scriptures, 116 n.; on 
Chinese accoui^t of em¬ 
bassy to Siam, 233; on 
Greek influence on Bud¬ 


dhism, 490; on Greek in¬ 
fluence on Hindu Drama, 
490; on Pali, 116; on Siri! 
Meghavanna, 283. 


Taittirfya Brahmana, rise of 
kingship in, 26. See Vedic 
literature. 

Takakusu, on Harsa's death, 
344 n. 

Takkasila, 118, 119, 131, 
162 ; as a seat or 
ancient learning, 123- 
25; root and variations of 
the name, 123; Taxila 
plate of Patika, 225. 

Taksa, as a Ratnin, 44. 

Talvataka, 298. 

Talikdta, battle of, 470. 

Tamasika, 238. 

Tamil, character, 9; insti¬ 
tutions, etc., 14-15; litera¬ 
ture, historical and poli¬ 
tical matter in, 277 et 

Tangyur, 225. 

Tanniyuktakas, 297. 

Tantra Vartika, 236. 

Tantrakhyayika, 341. 

Tara, 439. 

Taranatha, on Arya^iira, 
281; on A^vaghosa, 233. 

Tarapati, 439. 

Tarapida, 363. 

Taxation, and exemptions 
from, in Agni Purana, 
322-33; in Manu, 243-44; 
under Guptas, 301—303; 
in Gautama, 67-68; in 
Kanauja in llth-12th cen¬ 
turies, 448, 449, 450; in 
Kautalya, 265; ini latest 
Vedic age, 55; in Maha¬ 
bharata, 96-97; in Mara- 






tha a^, 472-73; in Eaj- 
putana, 476-77; in Vadis- 
tha, 73-74; in 7th cen¬ 
tury, 368-69; in llth-12th 
centuries, 455, 467; under 
Afoka, 213-14; under 
Mauryas, 190—92; under 
Satraps, 227. See also 
Revenue. 

Teutons, compared to Mara- 
thas, 10. 

Thomas, F, W., B&rhas- 
patya Artha4astra dis¬ 
covered by, 279. 

Tirabhukti, 297. 

Tirtha(s), (heads of depart¬ 
ments), 112. 

Tirthakara, 392, 394, 509. 

Tiruvalluvar, king*, minis¬ 
ters, officers, spies, foreign 
affairs, etc., in, 278-79. 

Tivaradeva, 412. 

Tod, on a prince regulat¬ 
ing dress of his people, 
510; Eajpfftana in his An¬ 
nals and Antiquities, 475- 
76. 

Toleration, in Maratha Em¬ 
pire, 473; in Persia, 494; 
in 7th century, 375-77; 
policy of, violated under 
Suhgas, 216; under An- 
dhras, 222; under Guptas, 
285; under Jaina king 
Eharavela, 220; under 
Mauryas, 199; under Sat¬ 
raps, 228. 

Toramana, 291. 

Trasadasyu, 26. 

Tribal oligarchies, in Greek 
accounts, 168; in Gupta 
age, 287. See Clan oligar¬ 
chies. 

Tribes, combinations of, in 
Greek accounts, 172-73; 
in Eigveda, 23—-25. 


Tripitaka, names and dates 
of, 114-^16. See also Bud¬ 
dhist literature. 

Trivikramabhatta, and his 
works, 461. 

Tulasi Dasa, 488 n. 

Tungas, 97. 

Tunjina, 422. 

Turkish Grand Vizier, com¬ 
pared to Mantrin, 269. 

Turuska(s), 448. 

Turuskadanda, and its 
meaning, 448. 

Tushaspa, 189, 190, 207. 


TJccala, 425, 433. 

Udasina, 255. 

Udaya, 131. 

Udayabhadda, 131. 

Udayamana, 402, 403. 

Uddhava, 252 n. 

Udranga, 298, 369; and 

meaning of, 301. 

United States of America, 
political system of, com¬ 
pared to that of India, 
499. 

Universal dominion, as sum- 
mum bonum of royalty, 
in Kalidasa, 309, 312; 
idea of, 4-5; U. conquest, 
in Adi Purana, 393. 

Upaklripta, 306. 

Upanisads, 57. See Yedi'o 
li terature 

Upapurana, 329-30, 337-38, 
387. 

Uparijan, 132, 137 ; as next 
to the king, in, Jatakas, 
140, 159, 160. 

Fparika(s), 297, 299, 303, 
307, 366, 438. 

IJparika-Maharaja, 296. 

Uparikara, 299, 369; and 
meaning of, 301. 
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FpasthanabliTimi, 289. 

Tlpayuktaka, 415. 

tTsage. See Custom. 

"U^auas, 99, 326, 328; num¬ 
ber of councillors in, 268. 

XJsavadata, 327-28. 

Xltkhetayita, 299. 

IJttara Purana, 394. 

trttara Eamacarita, story 
and political conditions 
in, 388-89. 

Uttaradhyayana Sutra, 
date, etc., of, and poli¬ 
tical conditions in, 320-21. 

Uttaramantrin, 417. 


Vadibhasimhasiiri, and his 
works, 395-96. 

Vaijayanti, 327. 

Vaikhanasa Dharma Siitra, 
75. 

Vai^ampayana, 364, 457. 

Yai^ya(s), 47, 62, 89, 92, 94, 
96, 106, 189, 508, 

509; in Alberuni, 442, 
445, 446; in Jatakas, 

120; in Kashmir, 
420; in Manu, 240; in 
Puranas, 334; in Soma- 
deva, 397, 398; origin and 
position, etc., of, in later 
V edic literature, 35-36; 
Vai^ya King, 346, 353, 
354; Vessa, in Jatakas, 
120. See also Caste. 

Vaitahavyas, 38, 53; equal 
to Brahmanas, 52. 

Vajapeya, 49’, 50—52, 59. 

Vajasaneyin, 75. 

Vajjians, 161, 162. 

Yajra^uci, 234. 

Vakil, of the Indian Mug- 
hals, compared to Maur 
trin, 269. 


Valabhi, council of, 320; 
ruler of, 348. 

Valin, the Vanara king, 106. 

Valmiki, 103. 

Valuraka, 228. 

Vamadeva, 11 n, 

Vanaprastha, 338. 

Varaha Purana, kingshipj,, 
etc., in, 336. 

Varahan I, (Sytho-Sassar- 
nian), 287, 347, 348. 

Vardhanas, 286, 305, 322,^ 
347, 348, 385, 502. 

Varmalata, 378. 

Varna, as origin of caste, 
20. See Colour and Caste. 

Varsneya, 93. 

Varuna, 19, 26, 27, 28, 40,. 
44,’51, 54, 59. 

Varuna (Eaja), 43. 

Varuna Dharmapati, 54, 55. 

Vasantasena, 317. 

Vasavadatta, 320, 340. 

Va^istha, 17/1., 58, 67, 73- 
74,”105, 396. 

Vassakara, 163. 

Vassals, emergence of vas¬ 
salage, in 8th—^lOth cen^ 
turies, 402-403; from vas¬ 
salage to independence, 
in 8th—10th centuries, 
404; in Muslim histories, 
446-47; in 7th century, 
347; treatment of Suzer¬ 
ains towards, in Kauta- 
lya, 257. See Feudatories. 

Vasubandhu, 285 7 ^. 

Vasudeva, 230, 231, 443. 

Vasumitra, 217, 218. 

Vata, and meaning of, 320. 

Vatavyadhi, 252 n ,; on qua^- 
lifications of ministers,. 
269. 

Vatsyayana, 252 n. 

Vattagamani, 117. 

Vavata, as a Eatnin, 44. 





Vayu Purana, society and 
government, etc., in, 336. 

Veda(s), Chap. II, Chap. 
Ill, 63, 65, 67, 74, 86, 
121, 124, 126, 234, 238, 
249, 315, 329 til, 336, 

446, 499; Chap. V, 78, 
328; on Dharma, 506-607; 
relation of Smritis to, 
237. 

Vedic literature, 94, 154; 
later. Chap. Ill; latest, 
46 et sq. 

Vedic Society, 19 et sq. 

Vena, 87, 335, 337, 338. 

Veni Samhara, 381. 

Vidatha, 30-31. 

Videha, 145. 

Videhas, 114. 

Vidudabha, 162. 

Vidura, 80, 93. 

Vidyapati Bilhana, and his 
works, 435. 

Vidyapati Thakur, and his 
works, 460. 

Vihara-Karavhaena, 231. 

Vijayakumara, 393. 

Vijayanagar Empire, nature 
and administrative system 
of, 470. 

Vijigisu, 256. 

Vijnane^vara, 239, 404. 

Vikramaditya, 283, 376. 

Vikramahkadevacarita, 435. 

Vikrama^ilavihara, as a seat 
of learning, 456. 

Vikramorva^i, 313. 

Vilasavati, 362. 

Village, as unit of society, 
8; in Jatakas, 145-46; cor¬ 
porate activity in, in Ja¬ 
takas, 147; extent of, in 
Agni Purana, 332; Gov¬ 
ernment of, in Jatakas, 
146-47; in 8th—10th cen¬ 
turies, 411-12; in 11th- 


. 12th centuries/ in North 
and South, 454-65; having 
Eajas, 402, 403; position 
of, 511-12; unit of society 
and administration, 504- 
505. See also Grama and 
Government (local). 

Vinayasura, 296. 

Vinicchamacca, minister of 
justice, in Jatakas, 143. 

Vini^uktakas, 300, 383^ 

Vipra, 338. See also Dvija 
and Brahmana. 

Vira(s), round the king, in 
later Vedic literature, 43- 
44. 

Viramitrodaya, 327, 337, 

478 n. 

Virayatrika, 438. 

Virocana, 25. 

Virutha (or Vyutha), 208, 
213. 

Viv<akhadatta, 390. 

Vi^, 23, 24, 46. 

Vi^alaksa, 262 n-.; on quali- 
fications of ministers, 269. 

Visaya, 296, 366 w., 383,. 
417, 439; administration 
of, under the Guptas, 297. 

Visayapati, 289, 297, 303. 
307, 366, 381, 383, 416, 
417, 439, 502. 

Visnu (God), 292, 293, 329. 

Visnu (Smriti-writer), 75, 
249, 254, 259; dates of, 
237; on foreign policy, 
258; general views of, 
248-49. 

Visnu Purana, 338 n ,; gov¬ 
ernment and civilization, 
etc., in, 335. ' 

Visnugupta, 252 n.. See^ 

Kautalya. 

Visnu^arman, 341. 

Vi^pati, 24. > 






Vistika, and meaning of, j 


302. 

Vi^vakarman, 49. I 

Vi^vamitra, 17 rt., 105 ; as | 
priest and king, 35. ! 

Vi^ve^vara, 332. 

VoMrika, 160. 

V r i d d h a Gautama, on 
Smriti-writers, 327. 
Vyagtrasena, 297, 299. 
Vyavaharika, 270. 

Vyaprita, 417. 

Vyasa, 293, 338 n-. 

Vyasa (Smriti-writer), 327, 
328. ‘ 


.Waqiah-navis, of Mughal 
Empire, compared to spies 
in Kautalya, 275. 

War, ethics of, in Manu, 
258; law of, in Baudh&- 
yana, 70. See also Battle¬ 
field. 

Warfare, as an incident of 
kingship, 220-21; in Big- 
veda, 22. 

Weber, on Greek influence 
on Hindu theatre, 490; 
on Mahabhdrata, 78. 

Wema Kadphises, 231. 

Widow remarriage, 472. 

Wilson, on date of Mar- 
kandeya Purana, 334 n. 

Winternitz, on Xamandaka, 
257 71., 281 n .; on Kau¬ 
talya, 251. 

Witness(es), in Agni 
Purana, 333; in Albefflni, 
443; in Baudhayana, 70; 
in Brihaspati, 325; in 
Gautama, 66; in Kau¬ 
talya, 274-75; in Manu, 
246, 247; in Mithila 

Judgment, 485; in Mrio- 
•chaka^ika, 316. 


Women, and ordeals, in 
Brihaspati, 326; attenr 
dants, etc., in Harsa^a 
court, 356, 358; contr(> 
versialists, 376; in Bri- 
haddharma Purana, 337; 
occupying harem offices, 
in Agni Purana, 332; 
performance of censorial 
and missionary duties to¬ 
wards, in Afoka^s reign, 
202; regent, etc., 222, 
311; rulers, 428-29; in 
Greek accounts, 172, in 
Jatakas, 131; slaves, in 
Agni Purana, 333; some 
practices of, condemned 
by Afoka, 202; sover¬ 
eigns, in South India, 
468; spies, in Kalidasa, 
312; in Kautalya, 375; 
taking part in corporate 
activities of villages, in 
J ata kas, 147; witnesses 

in court, in Mricchaka- 
tika, 316. 


Xenokles, 166. 

Xenophon, on Peiraian doini- 
nion in India, in his Life 
of Cyrus, 165; on Persian 
princes, 494. 


Tadavapraka^a, 300. 
Tadavasirhhana, 455. 
T&jhavalkya, 52, 238, 254, 
. 259, 379, 404; date of, 
237; on Dharma^astras, 
326-27; on foreign policy, 
258. 

Tajurveda, 59, 60, 78, 239, 
389; and its recensions, 
33. See Vedic literature. 
Yakkhinl, (Taksini), 126. 
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^ - Yama, 44. 

Tama (Smriti-writer), 326, 
K 327, 328! 

Ya^askara, 424. 

Ta^astilakacampu, 398. 

Ya^odharman, 306, 309 n. 

Ta^omati, 364. 

Taudheyas, 170-71, 217, 

287, 287 n., 604. 

Yauvarajyabhiseka, 90. 

Tavanas, 80, 189, 207 218, 
237; meaning* of, in 
^1:!; Mann, 491. 

Yayati', 330. 

Tintu, 346. 

Yuan Chwang, 346, 347, 
348, 360, 361, 353, 354, 

355, 356, 357, 358, 369, 

360, 361, 366, 366, 367, 

368, 369, 371, 372, 373, 

374, 375, 376, 377, 378, 

380, 383, 385, 479; on a 

prison built by Afoka, 212; 
on Anoka’s justice, 211-12; 

{ on Harsa's death, 344 n.; 
on kingdoms in India, 

^ 345; on ordeals, 326 n. 


Tudhisthira, 79, 81, 83, 84, 
85, 87, 88, 89, 90, 92, 93, 
95, 97, 98, 100, 102, 339. 

Tudhisthira, (of Kashmir), 
425/’ 

Tiie-chi, 229. 

Tuktaka, 415. 

Tuktikalpataru, and imlitic- 
al matter in, 457. 

Tupa, 293. 

Tutas, 208, 212-13. 

Tuvamahar&ja, 417. 

Yuvaraja, 90, 107, 219, 291, 
311, 361, 392, 406, 431, 
467. 

Tuyutsu, 93. 


Zamindars, 437, 474. 
Zimmer, 26 n.; on Assemb¬ 
ly, 30, 30 n*.; on caste in 
Vedas, 19 n*. 

Zimmem, on geography of 
Greece, 4. 

Zoroastrian contact with 
Buddhism, 230. 






